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PREFACE. 


The  larger  proportion  of  the  Notes  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  columns 
of  the  W€8ter7i  Daily  Press.  At  the  request  of  numerous 
readers,  they  have  been  collected  for  publication  in  a  port- 
able form.  The  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  revising  and 
expanding  the  Notes  previously  printed,  and  of  adding 
thereto  such  further  Notes  as  appeared  desirable,  to  render 
the  series  (one  for  each  day  in  the  year)  complete. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  volume  may  not  prove  unacceptable 
to  that  portion  of  the  public  who  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  various  branches 
of  Natural  History,  but  who,  nevertheless,  cherish  a  deep 
abiding  love  for  the  works  of  Nature. 

The  object  sought  to  be  attained  has  been,  to  give  a 
brief  but  correct  description  of,  and  such  anecdotes  and 
legends  as  are  connected  with,  the  Wild  Flowers,  Insects, 
Birds,  and  Animals  most  commonly  observed  in  rambles 
into  the  country  throughout  the  year ;  in  short,  to  form  a 
volume  adapted  to  the  use  of  those. rural  excursionists  who 
desire  to  attend  to  Nature's  voice 

"  from  montU*  to  month 
And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year." 


JAMES    CUNDALL 


BlDLANP,  BBISTOL, 

jD#p0fiii>er,  1865. 
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JANUARY    1st. 

The  Daisy. — (B^UU  perhinis.) 

We  can  only  cull  some  four  or  five  wild  flowers  as  our  January 
garland ;  the  greatest  favourite  of  all  is 

'*That  constellated  flower  that  never  sets/' 

the  daisy;  pre-eminently  the  poets'  flower,  from  quaint  old 
Chaucer,  who  designates  the  daisy 

**  Of  all  flonris  the  floure, 
Fulfilled  of  all  vertue  and  honoure, 
And  ever  iUke  faire  and  fresh  of  hewe ; 
As  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  newe,'* 

From  the  Father  of  Poetry  down  to  our  latest  poet,  all  have  a 
word  of  grace  for  the  lowly  flower.  It  is  a  divine*  gift  to  the 
poet  to  see  beauty  in  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Creator's 
power,  from  the  stars  of  earth  to  the  glittering  hosts  above; 
yet,  with  many  wanting  this  precious  gift,  the  claim  to  beauty 
is  denied  to  everything  "  common,'*  and  the  golden  centre  of 
the  daisy,  with  its  white  chaplet  of  petals  tipped  with  light 
pink,  is  trodden  under  foot  as  of  no  account. 

Eosseau  says,  although  the  flower  is  so  small  and  delicate, 
it  is  in  reality  composed  of  hundreds  of  flowers,  for  every  one 
of  the  petals,  white  above  and  red  beneath,  forming  a  kind 
of  crown  around  the  flower,  in  reality  is  a  true  flower,  as 
perfect  as  the  hyacinth  or  lily,  as  are  also  all  those  tiny  points 
in  the  centre. 

The  flower  was  anciently  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  an 
emblem  of  fidelity,  and  was  often  worn  by  gallant  knights  at 
tournaments — 

<'  When  in  his  scarf  the  knight  the  daisy  bound, 
And  dames  at  tourney  shone  with  daisies  crowned." 
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It  may  be  well  acconnted  an  emblem  of  fidelity,  as  it  may 
be  found  in  bloom  every  month  of  the  year — 

**  The  rose  has  but  a  summer  reign. 

The  daisy  never  dies. — Montoomebt. 

Abu  Nawas  exalts  it  thus : — "  Behold  the  gardens  of  the 
earth,  and  consider  the  emblem  of  those  things  which  Divine 
Power  hath  formed — eyes  of  silver  (daisies)  everjrwhere  dis- 
closed, with  pupils  like  molten  gold,  united  to  an  emerald 
stalk — ^these  avouch  that  no  one  is  equal  to  God." 


JANUAEY  2nd. 

The  Robin,  ob  Redbbeast. — {Sylvia  ruhecula,) 

Op  all  our  British  birds  the  most  known  and  the  best  loved  is 
the  Redbreast.  Often  taking  up  its  winter  residence  within 
our  houses,  and  not  unfrequently  appearing  at  our  breakfast 
tables, 

**  Half  afraid  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats ;  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  floor 
Byes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 
And  pecks  and  starts  and  wonders  where  he  is." 

Thomson. 

It  is  a  sprightly  bird,  with  sparkling  black  eyes  that  look 
you  full  in  the  face  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Its  plumage 
now  is  at  its  greatest  brilliance;  for  during  the  summer  months 
the  bright  scarlet  becomes  a  dull  red.  A  foolish  superstition 
exists  in  some  of  the  isolated  villages  of  Ireland,  by  which 
the  bird  has  been  invested  with  a  sacred  character.  The  myth 
is  that  the  Robin,  at  the  Crucifixion,  hovering  near  the  Cross, 
a  drop  of  blood  fell  upon  its  breast,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  as  a  token  of  the  bird's  fidelity;  or  as  the  "Legends 
of  the  Church"  run; — "When  He  drooped  His  head,  the  bird 
flew  down  from  Heaven,  and  plucked  at  the  Crown  of  Thorns, 
that  it  might  in  some  wise  wrest  one  of  the  thirty-and-three 
from  His  brow.  But  it  tore  its  own  plumage  till  its  breast 
was  covered  with  blood.  Wherefore  it  is  called  the  Robin 
Redbreast  to  this  day,  and  little  children  love  the  bird  that 
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was  faithful  at  His  need,  to  Him  who  said,  ^Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me.' " 

The  labourer  in  the  garden  or  field,  and  the  woodman  in  the 
forest,  are  seldom  unattended  by  the  Eobin,  on  the  alert  for 
insect  or  worm.  In  our  gardens  at  the  break  of  day  its  wild 
but  melancholy  song  may  now  be  heard.  Slight  observation 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Bobin  does  not  hold  "  peace 
at  any  price  principles" — any  intruder  in  the  district  assumed,  is 
immediately  attacked.  We  have  often  noticed  it  perching  with 
the  Sparrows  on  the  window  sill,  without  showing  hostility; 
though  on  such  occasions  the  Sparrows  are  evidently  shy  of 
too  close  quarters ;  but  let  another  Bobin  appear,  and  a  fight 
commences.  "  "When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug 
of  war."  Few  birds  are  more  pugnacious  than  the  Eobin.  A 
writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  some  years  since, 
related  the  following  anecdote  : — Observing  a  Robin  in  a  tree 
near  his  residence,  he  placed  a  stufifed  specimen  in  the  window 
sill,  and  almost  immediately  the  living  bird  attacked  the 
specimen  so  violently  as  to  throw  it  from  the  window,  follow- 
ing it  in  the  descent  and  continuing  the  attack  to  the  ground. 
When  the  stuflfed  bird  had  been  removed,  the  victor  expanded 
his  wings  and,  moving  about,  began  to  pour  forth  a  defiant 
song  of  victory. 


JANUARY  3ed. 
The  Fox. — {GanU  Vidpea,) 

Bight  merrily  the  huntsman  winds 

The  horn  along  the  vale, 
And  echo  to  the  neighbouring  hills 

Imparts  the  gladsome  tale. — Old  Song, 

That  model  British  foxhunter,  Thomas  Assheton  Smith,  used 
to  say,  that  the  "  Woods  began  to  strip  for  business  in  No- 
vember." It  is,  however,  in  December  and  the  present  month 
that  the  sport  usually  reaches  its  greatest  activity.  Whatever 
arguments  may  be  brought  forward  against  the  sport,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  value  to  the  class  to  which  it 
naturally  belongs.  A  recent  writer  has  observed  that  it  gives 
hardihood,  nerve,  intrepidity,  and  confirms  and  prolongs  the 
vigonr  of  manhood^  giving  to  those  who  practice  the  chase — 
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**  A  cheek  of  jolly  blusli — 
A  claret  tint  laid  on  by  health, 
With  Master  Reynurd's  brush:" 

The  Fox  is  the  most  cunning  and  sagacious  of  our  wild 
animals.  It  is  more  plentiful  than  is  supposed,  from  the 
strictness  with  which  it  is  preserved ;  but  from  its  extreme 
shyness  it  is  rarely  observed,  except  when  roused  for  the 
chase.  Occasionally  it  may  be  seen  stealing  through  the  fern 
or  along  the  edge  of  the  copse,  or  possibly  crouched  close  to 
the  ground,  watching  the  exit  of  the  rabbit  from  its  burrow. 

The  Quarterly  Review  of  1832  states  that  the  first  public 
notice  of  this  now  much  esteemed  animal  of  chase  occurs  in 
the  reign  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  Eichard  II.,  who  gave 
permission  by  royal  charter  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  to 
hunt  the  Fox. 

The  animal  must  have  been  exceeding  plentiful  in  Scotland 
in  the  last  century.  Loch  says  that  the  gentlemen  of  Suther- 
landshire  offered  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey,  and  that  according  to  the  accounts  kept,  no 
less  than  1,660  foxes  and  110  cubs  were  killed  from  1769  to 
1777.  Before  this  extensive  battue  no  farmer  dared  risk  a 
single  sheep  out  at  night. 

The  Fox  is  a  well-formed  animal,  with  reddish  fur,  broad 
head,  sharp  nose,  and  bushy  tail;  the  senses  of  sight,  smelling, 
and  hearing,  are  -  most  exquisite.  It  has  great  power  of  en- 
during fatigue,  having  been  known  to  run  fifty  miles  at  a 
stretch.  It  preys  upon  lambs,  poultry,  game,  &c.,  and  has  an 
especial  fondness  for  grapes,  often  causing  great  annoyance  to 
the  keepers  of  the  vineyards  of  France. 

It  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  its  wiles  and  adroitness 
in  escaping  from  danger.  A  volume  of  examples  might  easily 
be  collected.  On  one  occasion,  when  sorely  pressed,  Reynard 
leaped  on  to  the  roof  of  a  cabin  and  mounted  to  the  chimney- 
pot; here  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  hounds,  and  then 
suddenly  rolled  down  the  chimney  into  the  lap  of  an  old 
woman  smoking  her  pipe  in  the  chimney  comer.  Under  great 
alarm  the  old  woman  shook  the  "black  deil"  from  her,  who 
lost  no  time  in  escaping  through  the  cabin  door,  and  for  that 
time  baffled  his  pursuers. 
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JANUAEY   4th. 
SoEEW  Moss. — {ToHuUl) 

"  The  silken  moss, 
That  dothes  the  time-worn  walls." 

is  one  of  our  commonest  mosses;  it  m^y  be  seen  growing  in 
tufts  out  of  the  mortar  and  on  the  top  of  nearly  every  roadside 
wall,  clothing  it  with  a  mantle  of  lidi  golden  brown. 

Mosses  are  among  the  smallest  of  our  plants ;  they  are  the 
pioneers  of  vegetable  life,  springing  from  the  naked  rock  or 
wall,  where  no  other  vegetation  can  exist;  and  although  fre- 
quently so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  except  in  the 
niass,  they  present  us  with  some  of  the  most  elesant  structures 
of  vegetable  growth,  and  form  an  exceedingly  i^eresting  part 
of  the  works  of  nature.  Fiut  we  notice  a  green  film-like  stain 
creeping  over  the  naked  rock ;  soon  the  microscopic  plant 
commences  to  clothe  itself  with  true  leaves,  becoming  a  tuft 
of  bright  green,  and  from  the  mass  of  plants  soon  rise  the 
delicate  seed-urns  of  rich  brown.  A  small  pocket-glass  will 
seveal  the  curious  structure  and  development  of  the  plant  In 
nearly  every  tuft  may  be  noticed  plants  in  their  several  stages 
of  growth ;  in  some  the  brown  urn  wiU  be  seen  covered  with 
a  conical  hood,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  caps  worn  by 
the  peasant  women  of  Normandy;  in  other  plants  the  cap  has 
fallen  off,  and  a  delicate  fringe  of  bright  red  is  seen  protruding 
from  the  edges  of  the  urn;  in  damp  weather  this  becomes 
curiously  twisted,  like  a  corkscrew — hence  called  "screw 
moss,"  of  which  there  are  some  twenty  varieties.  This  fringe  is 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  minute  seeds  stored  in  the 
faiiy  urn.  When  the  atmosphere  is  dry  it  expands,  to  permit 
light  and  air  to  the  seeds;  in  ndny  or  moist  weather  the  fringe 
is  securely  twisted  over  the  top  of  the  urn.  Breathe  upon  the 
expanded  fringe,  and  it  will  instantly  close,  to  protect  the  seed 
from  the  moisture  of  the  breath ;  thus 

**  We  trace  in  Natore^s  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine." 

By  the  aid  of  mosses  the  surfaces  of  rocks  are  gradually 
dothed  with  vegetation — ^the  growth  and  decay  of  successive 
myriads  of  plants  produce  suffident  vegetable  mould  from 
which  grasses  and  other  plants  spring. 
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JANUAKY   5th. 
The  Common  Ween. — {Troglodytes  JSuropeus.) 

In  the  hedgerows,  and  around  the  cottages  and  farms,  as  well 
as  in  the  shrubberies  and  gardens,  may  now  be  noticed  that 
diminutive  but  lively  warbler,  the  Common  Wren,  the  smallest 
of  our  birds;  it  is  a  familiar  little  fellow,  and  evidently  desires 
the  friendship  of  man,  protection  having  created  confidence. 
The  plumage  is  very  plain,  closely  resembling  the  russet  brown 
of  the  withered  leaves  and  herbage.  The  bird  has  a  curious 
mode  of  flitting  along,  the  tail  raised  up  and  the  wings  droop- 
ing, as  it  threads  through  the  hedge  bottoms  and  emerges  at 
the  top  of  the  hedgerow,  then  flitting  onward  for  a  few  paces 
and  repeating  the  same  process ;  seeking  its  insect  food  with 
great  industry.  As  it  creeps  along  the  bank  you  may  easily 
mistake  it  for  a  mouse.  If,  however,  the  wintry  sunbeams 
break  through  the  clouds,  our  little  warbler  seeks  some  con- 
venient recess  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  apid  the  ivy,  and 
welcomes  the  cheering  rays  with  its  powerful  and  sweetly 
varied  song. 

Our  village  lads  usually  protect  the  Kobin  and  Wren;  some- 
times the  latter  is  hunted,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  tire  it  down; 
but  usually,  in  country  villages,  the  wren  is  considered  sacred. 
Mr.  Hall  states  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  a  favourite 
pastime  to  hunt  the  Wren  on  Christmas  Day,  and  to  exhibit 
the  slaughtered  birds,  decked  with  flowers,  on  St.  Stephen's 
Day,  to  the  chant  of  "  The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all 
birds."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  many  languages  the  Wren 
is  designated  "  King  bird,"  possibly  from  one  of  its  kindred 
(the  crested  wren)  wearing  a  golden  crown.  The  nest  of  the 
Wren  is  most  admirably  constructed.    Wordsworth  states  that 

**  Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds, 
In  field  or  forest,  with  nice  care, 
Is  none  that  with  the  little  Wren's 
In  snugness  may  compare." 

The  nest  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  globe  with  narrow  entrance, 
tha  exterior  covered  with  green  moss,  grey  lichen,  or  withered 
grass,  so  as  to  exactly  match  the  surrounding  tints;  its  discovery 
is  indeed  most  difficult  without  a  careful  watch  of  the  parent 
bird.     Our  severe  seasons — 
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**  The  long-protracted  rigour  of  tlie  year," 

often  prove  very  destructive  to  these  little  warblers  by  cutting 
off  their  supply  of  food,  and  also  by  their  then  falling  victims 
to  the  voracity  of  other  birds. 


JANUAKY   6th.       - 

Groundsel. — (Senecio  Vulgaris,) 

This  is  one  of  our  commonest  wayside  weeds — ^it  may  be 
deemed  by  some  as  unworthy  of  the  briefest  observation.  The 
plant  is,  however,  interesting  from  the  fact  that  no  severity  of 
weather  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  retard  its  bloom ;  hence  it 
has  been  called  the  "everlasting  Groundsel."  We  have  noticed 
that  even  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  10.22,  the  plant 
still  continued  to  hang  out  its  drooping  yellow  blossoms,  and 
to  scatter  its  winged  seeds  on  the  icy  blast.  We  may  also  view 
it  with  favour  from  another  point,  as  supplying  food  to  so 
many  of  our  birds  in  seasons  when  almost  every  other  resource 
IS  cut  off.  In  time  of  snow  the  Gk)ldffnch  has  been  observed 
to  scratch  down  to  the  plant,  and  feed  upon  its  seed  and  leaves, 
80  that  the  woodland  music  of  the  spring  may  often  be  de- 
pendent upon  this  common  weed. 

Groundsel  is  rarely  found  on  uncultivated  lands — ^it  appears 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  civilization,  for  wherever  any  Euro- 
pean settlement  has  been  effected  the  plant  springs  up.  The 
provision  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  seed  is  so  effective, 
that  even  the  sharpnsighted  and  swift-winged  birds  are  defeated, 
for  a  due  proportion  of  seed  is  driven  by  the  blast  into  slight 
crannies,  where  it  speedily  vegetates.  The  remedies  of  the 
herbalist  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  become  obsolete,  yet 
there  still  lingers  in  our  bye  ways  and  sequestered  villages  a 
large  amount  of  faith  in  "simples,"  and  a  decoction  of  Ground- 
sel is  often  prescribed  by  the  village  notable  as  "  good  for  all 
kinds  of  sores,'*  and  wonderfully  efficacious  in  the  healing  of 
chapped  hands.  Withering  says,  a  strong  infusion  of  the  plant 
excites  vomiting,  and  the  bruised  leaves  are  a  good  application 
to  boils.  Hill  states,  "  that  the  fresh  roots  smelled  to  when 
first  taken  out  of  the  ground  'are  an  immediate  cure  for  the 
head  ache." 
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JANUARY    7th. 
The  Blue  Titmouse  or  Nun. — (Parm  coeruleus.) 

This  pretty  bird  may  now  be  seen  in  our  gardens,  shrubberies 
and  orchards,  intently  searching  over  the  various  trees  for 
food, 

With  his  head  awry,  and  his  half -closed  eye, 

As  much  as  to  say  **I  see; " 

I  see  the  maggot  within  the  ^een  bud. 

You  cannot,  although  your  sight  may  be  good ; 

I'm  sharper  than  you,  for  I'm  seeking  for  food, 

As  busy  as  busy  can  be. — A  darns*  British  Birds, 

turning  rapidly  round  and  round  the  branches,  especially  of 
the  rose  trees,  carefully  prying  into  every  crevice  with  his  head 
downward,  diligently  seeking,  after  the  drollest  manner,  for 
the  eggs  of  Aphis  and  other  insects,  and  seemingly  so  intent 
upon  his  work,  that  Tom  is  heedless  of  close  observation. 

The  Blue  Tit  is  a  most  cheerful,  active  little  fellow,  in  a 
suit  of  blue  and  yellow  livery,  with  a  necktie  of  pale  purple, 
or  lilac.  White  describes  the  bird  as  exceedingly  hostile  to  all 
invaders  of  its  home,  as  hissing  like  a  snake,  and  driving  its 
sharp  bill  into  the  hand  introduced  into  its  warm  and  cozy 
nest  with  the  spirit  and  determination  of  a  rifleman.  Tom 
is  not  only  a  courageous  bird,  but  has  the  reputation  of  being 
an  impudent  rogue  as  well — of  tapping  at  the  hives  of  the 
bees,  and  when  an  angry  insect  rushes  out  to  see  what  is  the 
matter,  snapping  it  up  for  its  pains :  hence  it  is  called  "  Bee 
Biter."  It  was  not  unusual  in  former  days  for  churchwardens 
to  pay  out  of  the  public  rates  so  much  per  dozen  for  the  heads 
of  our  vivacious  friends;  their  destruction  being  considered  a 
public  good.  More  accurate  observation  has,  however,  shown 
that  their  labours  are  most  beneficial,  instead  of  injurious. 
The  bird,  it  is  true,  may  occasionally  pick  off  a  few  buds  of 
trees,  but  this  is  done  in  dislodging  the  insects  or  eggs  sur- 
rounding the  bud,  for,  although,  when  sore  pressed,  Tom  does 
not  refuse  vegetable  food,  yet,  that  he  greatly  prefers  animal 
food  is  shown  by  the  evident  gratification  and  zest  with  which 
he  picks  a  bone. 
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JANUARY   8th. 
Common  Polypody  Fern. — (Folypodium  vtdgare.) 

It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  little  or  nothing  in  the 
out-of-door  aspect  of  Nature  during  what  is  called  "  the  dead 
winter  months'*  to  interest,  instruct,  or  amuse  the  observer. 
Vegetation  appears  at  rest,  the  insect  world  has  vanished  from 
view,  the  feathered  tribes  are  dumb,  reptiles  and  animals 
hybemating — all  Nature,  indeed,  appears  hushed  to  rest.  The 
landscape  has  been  stripped  of  all  its  freshness  and  verdure ; 
and  though  King  Frost  may  have  lifted  his  iron  hand  from 
the  earth,  and  the  sun  may  occasionally  smile  with  genial 
warmth,  if  we  enter  the  woods  the  deep  shadows  are  gone;  we 
look  upward  imchecked  to  the  cold,  grey  winter  sky,  and  the 
keen  winds  pipe  their  shrill  music  through  the  naked  branches 
of  the  trees;  yet,  though  everything  around  may  appear  at  first 
view  withered  and  barren,  on  closer  observation  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  testify  to  us  that  Nature  is  neither  "  dead  nor 
asleep,"  but  busy  with  a  thousand  preparations  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  coming  spring,  the  beauty  of  the  summer,  or  the 
fruitfulness  of  autumn. 

There  is  ever  something  to  interest  the  true  lover  of  Nature 
at  the  most  barren  season.  As  we  look  up  the  steep  acclivities 
of  the  glen,  and  mark  the  boles  of  ancient  trees  green  with 
velvet  mosses  or  fringed  with  hanging  lichens,  we  know  that 
there  are  there  forms  of  elegance  and  beauty;  or  if  we  con- 
template the  decaying  remnants  of  trees  torn  by  some  long 
past  storms  and  left  to  decay,  we  see  fungi  of  the  most 
wondrous  form  and  briUiant  colour,  coverinf  the  ruin  with 
beauty.  We  have  before  us  the  naked  trunk  of  an  old  .tree, 
still  holding  to  its  rooting-place,  branchless  and  straight  as  a 
pillar ;  from  the  top  springs  forth  a  graceful  coronet  of  ferns, 
that  reminds  you  of  a  paJm  tree;  the  beautiful  fronds  that 
droop  from  the  summit  on  either  side  are  those  of  the  common 
evergreen  polypody,  which  has  here  escaped  the  severe  frosts, 
and,  finding  a  fitting  soil  in  the  decaying  timber,  puts  forth 
an  imusual  luxuriance.  The  long  lance-shaped  leaves  are  cut 
in  from  the  margin  on  either  side  nearly  to  the  mid-rib — on 
the  upper  halves  of  the  backs  of  the  fronds  appear  numerous 
golden  s^ts ;  these  are  the  spore  cases,  where  die  myriads  of 
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minute  seeds  are  held  together;  in  the  polypodys  the  seed 
cases  are  always  circular — ^if  we  hold  a  frond  between  the  eye 
and  a  strong  light  we  see  that  the  veins  run  to  each  of  these 
spore  cases. 

This  graceful  fern  roots  readily  in  artificial  rockwork,  and 
becomes  very  ornamental,  remaining  green  all  winter  long. 


JANUARY  9th. 
The  Woodcock. — {Scolopax  rtigticola,) 

**  Now  in  the  brake  the  Woodcock  seeks  the  springs, 
The  snipe  the  sedge." 

The  Woodcock  is  one  of  our  most  esteemed  winter  visitors. 
The  flesh  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  has  been  so  esteemed 
from  ancient  times — ^it  has  been  frequently  characterised  as 
the  "finest  game  for  the  table."  The  birds  not  unusually  arrive 
in  considerable  numbers  during  night  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
sheltering  amid  the  brake  and  copse  of  the  coast  the  following 
day,  and  then  pursuing  their  migration  inland  to  copse,  wood, 
or  forest,  preferring  those  localities  offering  thick  cover,  with 
proximity  to  soft  marshy  sands.  The  bird  is  very  shy;  it  lies 
all  day  concealed  in  the  cover  of  the  woods,  resorting  towards 
nightfall  to  the  springs  and  soft  marshy  bottoms  to  feed.  The 
bill  of  the  bird,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  is  thrust 
into  the  ground,  and,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  light,  it 
discovers  its  prey  without  difficulty,  the  bill  being  so  sensitive 
that  the  smallest  worm  is  picked  up.  The  flight  of  the  bird 
is  slow  and  heavy ;  when  flushed  it  usually  takes  a  straight- 
forward flight,  and  thus  readily  falls  before  the  experienced 
sportsman. 

The  upper  plumage  of  the  bird  is  of  reddish  brown,  mixed 
with  pale  yellow  or  grey;  wings  much  darker,  the  breast  and 
imder  parts  of  dusky  white,  mixed  with  brown.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  bird  from  the  snipe,  but  as  soon  as 
it  rises  from  the  ground  the  white  tips  of  the  tail  feathers 
become  conspicuous  and  mark  the  difference,  the  tail  of  the 
snipe  being  of  a  sombre  brown. 

It  is  said  that  the  trail  of  the  Woodcock  may  be  discovered 
by  the  leaves  which  have  been  turned  over  in  its  search  for 
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worms,  the  leaves  being  laid  in  even  rows  on  either  side  of 
its  path.  A  few  pairs  of  the  birds  remain  with  us  all  summer 
long,  breeding  in  some  favourite  locality.  The  old  birds  exhibit 
a  remarkable  care  of  their  young,  transporting  them,  if  need 
be,  from  danger  by  aid  of  feet  and  beak  to  places  of  greater 
security.  An  idea  has  been  entertained  that  in  peculiarly 
favourite  spots  a  certain  number  of  Woodcocks  are  always 
found ;  that,  in  short,  whenever  any  of  the  birds  fall  before 
the  sportsman's  gun,  the  same  number  of  birds  is  again  im- 
mediately made  up  in  some  mysterious  manner — a  notion  that 
is  not  countenanced  by  any  experienced  keeper  we  have  known. 


JANUAKY   IOth.  i 

The  House  Sparrow. — {PyrgUa  domatica,) 

**  Thievish  and  clamorous,  hardy,  bold,  and  base: 
Unlike  all  others  of  the  feathered  race" — 

is  the  harsh  verdict  passed  upon  our  friend  the  House  Sparrow. 
The  bold  impudence  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  bird  is  simply 
its  familiarity,  its  desire  for  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
man.  Look  at  the  habits  of  the  Sparrows :  they  build  imder 
the  eaves  of  man's  roof,  are  ever  busy  around  his  dwelling — 
follow  his  footsteps  even  into  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city, 
apparently  never  fearing,  though  always  persecuted.  Govern- 
ments have  decreed  their  annihilation;  churchwardens  have 
•dealt  extensively  in  their  heads;  every  lad  deems  himself  com- 
missioned to  shoot  at  sparrows;  but,  as  if  all  this  was  not 
enough,  the  public  are  entreated  by  public  advertisement  to 
favour  the  Sparrows  with  poisoned  wheat,  that  "  kills  them 
only  on  the  spot." 

We  cannot  say  that  Sparrows  are  void  of  offence.  The 
liorticulturist  and  agriculturist  suffer  to  some  extent ;  the  evil 
prevented  is,  however,  doubtless  greater  than  that  suffered 
from  their  depredations.  The  translator  of  "Bechstein's  Cage 
Birds"  adds  the  following  note  to  a  description  of  the  Sparrow: 
— "  The  destruction  of  Sparrows  has  been  so  great  an  evil  in 
the  coimtries  where  Government  had  ordered  it,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  rescind  the  order.  The  injury  they 
do  to  the  com  is  something,  certainly,  but  it  may  be  exagge- 
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rated;  besides,  ought  not  these  meful  creatures  to  be  paid?" 
That  they  are  highly  useful  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  in  the 
least  fanuliar  with  the  habits  of  the  bird.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  months  Sparrows  destroy  many  millions  of  noxious 
insects.  We  have  watched  their  unwearied  industry  in  this 
respect,  and  have  thus  long  since  tolerated  the  damage  done, 
for  the  good  effected. 

The  Sparrow  is  sooty  and  dingy  in  the  city,  of  a  clean 
faw  or  brown  in  the  coimtiy.  Though  not  distinguished  by 
its  song,  it  would  appear  to  have  the  power  of  imitation. 
Barrington  states  that  he  educated  a  nestling  Sparrow  under 
a  linnet,  but  within  hearing  of  a  goldfinch,  and  that  the  song 
of  the  Sparrow  was  a  mixture  of  the  notes  of  the  two.  In 
confinement,  under  fair  treatment,  the  Sparrow  becomes  very 
familiar  and  attached.  Nor  is  the  bird  devoid  of  good  feeling, 
for  many  anecdotes  attest  its  sagacity  as  well  as  friendly  offices 
towards  its  own  race. 

We  like  to  hear  in  early  morning  the  merry  chirp  of  the 
Sparrow  commencing  its  cheerful  chatter  with  the  first  beams 
of  morning;  occasionally  their  noise  is  somewhat  vociferous 
when  holding  a  court  over  an  offender.  The  crow  usually 
punishes  the  offender  with  death ;  the  Sparrow  merely  scolds, 
with  an  occasional  peck.  In  spring  and  autumn  they  hold 
great  assemblies  in  some  convenient  shelter  towards  sundown, 
when  each  individual  bkd  seems  desirous  of  drowning  his 
neighbour's  voice  in  his  own  noise. 


JANUAEY    llTH. 
Annual  Meadow  Grass. — (Foa  Annua), 

Springing  up  in  every  neglected  spot  of  loose  earth,  greening 
the  edges  of  our  footpaths  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the 
city,  blooming  all  winter  long  under  the  shelter  of  every  wall, 
despite  frost  and  snow,  the  Annual  Meadow  Grass  may  well 
be  called  one  of  the  common  things  of  earth;  and  as  such  may 
possibly  be  despised  and  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  this  humble 
plant  that  we  owe  that  universal  verdure  so  characteristic  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  our  own 
land — a  charm  which  certainly  compensates  for  some  of  the 
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advantages  of  more  southern  lands.  Every  particle  of  loose 
earth  seems  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  ike  Annual  Grass ; 
the  plant  springs  up  everywhere,  silently  but  surely  greening 
over  every  neglected  spot  of  waste  land,  carpeting  our  neglected 
lanes  with  the  freshest  verdure.  It  is  the  commonest  and  most 
prolific  of  our  native  grasses,  ever  springing  up  in  abundance 
and  rooting  at  every  shoot. 

The  cliinate  of  England  is  especially  adapted  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  various  tribes  of  Grasses,  and  no  coimtry  pre- 
sents such  an  ever-fresh  and  beautiful  aspect,  for 

"Go  where  yon  will  through  England's  hap^v  valleys, 
Deep  grows  the  Grass,  flowers  bask,  and  wild  bees  hum." 

HowiTT. 

Willis  was  so  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  verdure  of 
England,  that  he  writes,  "  You  could  not  drop  a  poet  out  of 
the  clouds  upon  any  part  of  England  I  have  seen,  where, 
within  five  minutes,  he  would  not  find  himself  a  paradise." 
It  is  this  pecidiar  emerald  charm  that  renders  England  so  dear 
to  the  remembrance  of  travellers.  Mackay,  in  his  Life  in 
America,  says,  "To  the  mind  of  one  accustomed  to  the  English 
and  Scottish  landscape  there  was  one  defect  in  the  character 
of  the  scenery,  and  that  was  the  absence  of  the  green  grass, 
earth's  most  beautiful  adornment  in  the  British  Isles,  but  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  the  American  Continent  after  the 
early  summer,*"  so  that  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  humble  friend  of  the  wayside — the  Annual  Grass.  For 
although  there  is  nothing  very  striking  or  beautiful  in  the  pale, 
green,  inconspicuous  panicle,  or  flower,  or  in  the  tender  and 
succulent  herbage  of  the  individual  plant,  yet  nothing  is  more 
lovely  when  viewed  in  the  mass,  and,  with  Sir  James  Smith, 
we  may  "gratefully  acknowledge  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator, 
in  clothing  the  earth  with  a  colour  the  most  pleasing,  and  the 
least  fatiguing  to  our  eyes.  We  may  be  dazzled  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flower  garden,  but  we  repose  at  leisure  on  the 
verdure  of  a  grove  or  meadow." 
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JANUARY    12th. 
The  Red  Wing. — {Hei-ula  Iliaca.) 

**  I  wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet, 
If  wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate, 
If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  sun, 
And  crocus  fires  are  kindling  one  by  one  ? 

Sing,  Hobin,  sing! 
I  still  am  sore  in  doubt  concerning  spring. '* — Eossetti. 

If  we  have  as  yet  few  flowers,  we  have  many  birds.  The  Red 
Wing  may  now  be  readily  met  with  in  our  watered  meadows. 
The  bird  resembles  the  Thrush,  but  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  the  white  streak  over  the  eye,  and  the  deep  orange  red 
under  the  wing.  It  is  a  winter  visitor,  preferring  our  autumn 
and  winter  to  our  spring  and  summer,  arriving  in  October  and 
departing  in  April.  The  phenomena  of  the  migration  of  birds 
has  always  attracted  the  attention  and  deep  interest  of  students 
of  nature ;  there  is  something  about  it  perfectly  marvellous. 
The  power'  of  wing  required  for  crossing  extensive  seas,  and 
the  absence  of  food,  would  apparently  render  these  periodical 
visitations  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible — ^and  especially 
to  the  Red  Wing.  We  know  that  it  subsists  upon  insect  or 
animal  food  obtained  from  the  earth,  and  that  in  severe  weather 
it  so  rapidly  suffers  that  numbers  die.  Gilbert  White  says  "that 
Red  Wings  are  some  of  the  first  birds  that  suffer  with  us  in 
severe  weather,"  their  food  being  cut  off  by  the  frozen  meadows, 
and  yet  it  would  appear  that  continued  flight  at  the  season  of 
migration  can  be  kept  up  without  their  usual  food. 

In  severe  weather  the  bird  is  easily  approached,  and  may  be 
taken  even  by  the  hand.  In  mild  open  weather  it  is  exceedingly 
shy  and  wary, — ^whilst  the  flock  is  feeding,  a  watcher  perches 
upon  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree  overlooking  the  meadow.  If 
danger  is  apprehended,  a  shrill  alarm  whistle  is  given,  and  the 
flock  rises,  the  watcher  remaining  to  the  last  moment  as  if  to 
scrutinise  the  intentions  of  the  intruder. 

The  Red  Wing  has  received  the  name  of  the  Nightingale  of 
Norway  from  its  wild  and  beautiful  melody.  With  us  it  rarely 
puts  forth  its  full  power.  Occasionally  on  a  mild  sunny  morn- 
ing the  bird  may  be  heard  warbling  a  soft  subdued  melody 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  as  though  striving  to  recall  the  song 
of  the  past  nuptial  season. 
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The  bird  is  Qometimes  brought  to  our  markets,  but  usually 
in  poor  condition.  The  Eomans  appear  to  have  held  it  in  the 
hi^est  esteem  as  an  article  of  food. 


JANUAKY    13th. 
FuBZE — GoESB  OR  Whin. — {Ulex  EuropoBus.) 

Floeal  beauty,  even  in  our  severest  winters,  is  never  altogether 
absent — ^flowers  deck  our  land  all  the  year  through  with  more 
or  less  profusion;  even  now  on  our  heaths  and  downs  the 
prickly  evergreen  gorse  or  whin  puts  forth  its  golden  blossoms 
as 

"Tokens  to  the  wintry  earth  that  beauty  liveth  still." 

As  the  spring  advances  these  bushes  will  be  covered  with 
burnished  gold,  and  the  soft  winds  will  be  perfumed  with 
odour.  Though  severe  frost  appear  to  cut  off  every  bud,  yet 
in  less  than  a  week  afterwards  new  blossoms  unfold ;  in  fact 
it  is  said  never  to  be  out  of  bloom — hence  the  old  proverb  that 
"  Love  is  never  out  of  season  except  when  the  furze  is  out  of 
blossom."  It  is  considered  a  favourite  with  yoimg  maidens 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  fancy  that  the  perfume  of 
the  flower  reminds  of  orange  blossoms,  thus  uniting  the  two 
pleasant  ideas  of  constancy  and  marriage ;  but,  alas  !  the 
flowers  are  set  around  with  the  sharpest  of  thorns,  as  though 
emblematic  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

England  appears  to  be  the  locality  most  congenial  to  this 
shrub,  for  if  we  go  north  or  south  the  plant  deteriorates  and 
dies  out.  It  is  cultivated  in  Russia,  for  its  beauty,  as  a  hot- 
house plant.  Linnaeus,  it  is  well  known,  held  it  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  with  great  care  preserved  a  plant  in  his  greenhouse 
at  Upsal.  In  many  localities  the  young  shoots  are  turned  to 
account  as  fodder ;  it  is  sown  as  a  crop,  reaped,  crushed  in  a 
miU,  and  given  to  the  cattle  as  food.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  plant  may  be  turned  to  much  better 
account  than  it  is.  The  shrub  grows  readily  on  soils  that  will 
produce  nothing  else  of  value,  and  it  contains  considerable 
nutritive  power ;  by  some  experimenters  it  has  been  held  to  be 
a  more  advantageous  food  for  horses  than  even  beans. 
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The  ashes  of  burnt  furze  make  an  excellent  dressing  for 
some  of  our  garden  plants.  In  dry,  hot  weather,  the  legumes 
burst  with  a  crackling  noise,  scattering  the  seed  to  a  distance. 


JANUARY    14th. 

The  Mooehen,  oe  Watee  Hen. — {Oallinula  Chloropus.) 

Even  at  this  comparatively  barren  period  of  the  year  a  quiet 
saunter,  especially  along  the  banks  of  our  winding  brooklets, 
will  not  be  found  entirely  void  of  interest.  The  bushes  lining 
the  stream  (here  almost  hidden  with  withered  sedge  and  water 
plants,  there  spreading  out  into  quiet  pools,  and  anon  narrow- 
ing into  confined  channels,  where  the  waters  rush  with  a 
musical  cadence)  are,  it  is  true,  with  few  exceptions,  destitute 
of  leaves,  and  berries  take  the  place  of  flowers ;  yet  the  banks 
still  continue  green  with  matting  ivy,  and  occasional  masses  of 
fresh,  glossy  fern.  The  birds  now  more  frequently  resort  to 
these  water-courses,  and  are  readily  recognised;  frequently 
some  strange  visitor  may  be  detected,  or  some  rarely-seen 
resident  noted  by  the  close  observer. 

Suddenly  we  are  startled  by  the  heavy  flight  of  the  moor- 
hen, the  dark  fluttering  wings  go  forward  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  suddenly  the  bird  sinks  into  the  mass  of  reeds  and 
sedge  to  the  very  tip  of  the  bill,  remaining  perfectly  still  until 
disturbed  in  its  place  of  concealment;  then  it  plunges  into  the 
stream  and  dives  to  the  opposite  side,  for  it  swims  with  equal 
ease  and  quickness  under  or  on  the  water. 

The  moorhen,  or,  as  the  French  name  it,  poule  d'eaUy  is  not 
at  all  a  rare  but  a  wary  bird ;  its  usual  resort  is  the  waterside 
of  brooks,  ponds,  &c.,  feeding  on  the  water  plants,  aquatic 
insects,  and  larvae.  As  bird-nesters  in  former  days,  we  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  studying  its  habits  and  inspecting 
its  curiously  foimed  nest,  usually  found  amid  the  tall  sedges 
and  water  plants,  which  are  ingeniously  interlaced,  forming  a 
kind  of  floating  cradle,  and  so  constructed  that  it  rises  with 
any  slight  increase  of  the  waters,  the  flags  and  rushes  bowering 
over  and  concealing  the  brooding  hen,  the  yellowish-brown 
eggs,  or  the  black  hair-covered  young.     The  nest  is  not  alto- 
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gether  free  from  danger  from  flood,  but  when  this  occurs  the 
old  birds  rapidly  remove  the  eggs  to  some  more  secure  spot. 
The  young  take  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and 
glide  about  with  great  celerity,  cleverly  dodging,  diving,  and 
usually  escaping  pursuit. 

The  female  bird  is  somewhat  less  than  the  male  bird,  and, 
contrary  to  rule,  is  more  gaily  attired  than  the  male,  especially 
so  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Gould  says : — "  One  circumstance  re- 
specting this  familiar  bird  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  most  ornithologists — ^the  fact  of  the  female  being  clothed 
in  a  dark,  rich  plumage,  and  having  the  base  of  the  bill  and 
the  frontal  shield  of  a  bright  crimson  red,  tipped  with  fine 
yellow.  Her  superiority  in  these  respects  has  caused  her  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  male,  which,  contrary  to  the  general  rule, 
is  at  all  times  clothed  in  a  duller  plumage,  and  has  the  upper 
surface  more  olive  than  the  female ;  the  bill  also  is  less  ridily 
tinted." 


JANUARY    15th. 

The  Common  Shbbw. — {Sorex  araneus,) 

Were  it  not  for  the  curious  revelations  every  now  and  then 
appearing  in  the  newspapers  of  the  strange  superstitions  stiU 
prevalent  among  a  certain  class  of  our  population,  we  might 
possibly  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  statements  made  by  old 
authors  of  the  strange  popular  beliefs  of  their  day,  especially 
as  regarded  the  extraordinary  powers  attributed  to  certain 
herbs,  trees,  insects,  or  animals.  Among  the  latter  class 
probably  none  bore  a  more  evil  repute  than  the  shrew.  This 
little  guileless  animal  appears  to  have  been  more  readily  re- 
cognised in  former  times  than  at  present,  possibly  from  its 
then  being  an  object  of  dread,  especially  with  respect  to  cattle. 
At  the  present  day  the  shrew  is  scarcely  known,  not  that  it  is 
by  any  means  a  rare  animal,  but  that  it  is,  from  size  and 
genend  aspect,  confounded  with  the  mouse.  When,  however, 
they  are  compared  together  the  two  animals  will  be  found  to 
be  widely  dissimilar  in  structure  and  form,  as  well  as  in  habits 
and  food. 

The  shrew  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  of  a  reddish 
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brown  above  and  greyish  tinge  beneath ;  the  fur  is  short,  soft, 
and  silky ;  the  ears  small ;  ^e  snout  singularly  long,  some- 
what overhanging,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  It  is  with  this 
instrument  that  it  so  readily  grubs  up  the  soft  earth  in  search 
of  worms,  larvae,  &c.,  and  burrows,  where  it  usually  remains 
during  the  day,  coming  forth  at  night  with  great  wariness  to 
seek  its  food,  for  the  owls  flit  by,  and  the  slightest  motion 
is  death.  The  cat's  fondness  for  mice  is  proverbial,  but,  though 
the  cat  will  kill  a  shrew,  she  immediately  retires  from  it  in 
disgust,  possibly  from  the  strong  musky  odour  emitted  by  the 
animal 

The  shrew  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Numbers  of  shrew  mummies  in  the  most  perfect  preservation 
have  been  from  time  to  time  found  in  the  cr3rpts  of  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  The  animal  was  held  sacred,  and  considered 
the  earthly  representative  of  Latona,  dedicated  possibly  to  one 
of  the  deities  of  darkness  from  its  supposed  blindness,  for,  like 
the  mole,  having  little  occasion  for  vision  in  its  subterranean 
life,  the  eyes  are  very  small. 

Every  ancient  writer  on  natural  history  gives  thfe  shrew  an 
ill  name.  Aristotle  points  out  the  injury  inflicted  by  it  on 
cattle.  Pliny  and  Agricola  state  its  bite  to  be  highly  poison- 
ous; and  down  to  our  own  time  the  belief  has  been  general  in 
its  noxious  powers.  To  be  "  shrew-struck  "  was  to  have  the 
limbs  paralysed ;  the  mere  running  of  a  shrew  over  the  foot 
of  a  cow  or  horse  was  believed  to  inflict  upon  the  animal  the 
greatest  torture;  fortunately,  the  wise  men  of  old  had  dis- 
covered a  remedy  whereby  the  animal  was  speedily  relieved. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  drag  the  horse  or  cow  through  the 
arch  formed  by  brambles  rooted  at  each  end ;  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  done,  ihen  the  branch  of  a  "  shrew  ash"  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  tortured  limbs,  and  relief  was  certain.  The 
manufacture  of  this  shrew  ash  was  the  most  marvellous  part 
of  the  business ;  a  hole  was  bored  into  the  centre  of  an  ash 
tree,  and  into  this  hole  was  thrust  a  live  shrew,  the  hole  being 
securely  plugged  up.  The  tree  thus  became  a  charmed  tree, 
effectual  in  its  smallest  branch  against  the  ills  caused  by 
shrews. 
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JANUARY    16th. 
Norway  Spruce  Fir. — (Abies  exceUa,) 

When  growing  in  congenial  soil  and  with  sufficient  space,  the 
spruce  fir  shoots  up  rapidly,  soon  becoming  a  very  graceful 
and  beautiful  tree,  and  often  at  its  prime  attaining  to  an 
altitude  of  upwards  of  150  feet — the  lofty  cone  terminating 
in  a  taper  finger  pointing  heavenward,  the  branches  spreading 
out  on  each  side,  and  regularly  increasing  in  length  as  ap- 
proaching the  earth,  imtil  the  long  lateral  branches  at  the 
base,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance,  sweep  the  ground. 
It  was  probably  this  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  form  that 
furnished  the  prophet  Hosea  with  the  striking  image,  ^^  I  am 
like  a  green  fir  tree."  The  timber  of  the  tree  is  well  known 
as  the  white  deal  or  the  Christiana  deal ;  it  is  a  wood  of  a 
white  fine  even  grain,  extensively  used.  The  tree  is  probably 
a  native  of  a  moimtainous  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe :  it 
has,  however,  been  successfully  cultivated  with  us  for  upwards 
of  400  years,  more  for  ornamental  purposes  than  for  timber. 
In  confined  shrubberies  the  tree  is  apt  to  become  stunted ;  the 
lower  branches,  from  the  confined  space,  become  rugged  and 
dwarfed.  Its  regularity  of  growth  has  been  also  objected  to 
as  formal  in  appearance,  but  seen  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  when  left  to  nature,  this  objection  is  never  urged. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  a  fall  of  fine 
snow  in  early  morning.  This  tree  then  presented,  in  many 
situations,  an  object  of  the  most  striking  beauty.  The  beauti- 
ful feathery  foliage  was  lightly  clothed  with  the  finest  snow — 
not  matting  together  in  a  heavy  clod  of  white,  but  just  suffi- 
cient to  completely  hide  the  green,  and  still  preserving  the 
feathery  appearance  of  the  foliage  in  the  purest  white ;  the 
rugged  trunk,  also  draped  in  snow,#  presenting  in  the  wintry 
morning  a  magnificent  snow  tree,  to  the  beauty  of  which 
it  seemed  impossible  to  do  justice.  The  robin  was  flitting 
among  the  branches,  here  and  there  flirting  off  a  few  particles 
of  snow,  and  giving  forth  a  broken  warble.  It  was  just  such 
a  scene  as  that  described  by  Cowper  in  "  Winter's  Walk" : — 

" The  vault  is  blue, 

Without  a  cloud,  and  white,  without  a  speck, 
The  dazzling  splendouc  of  the  scene  below. 
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No  noise  is  heard,  or  none  that  hinders  thought ; 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With. slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed, 
Pleased  with  its  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray." 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  fair  white  robe  rapidly  melted 
away,  and  then  the  rich  greenness  and  quiet  beauty  of  the  tree 
became  scarcely  less  remarkable — so  stnkingly  did  it  contrast 
with  the  withered  branches  of  the  larches  and  the  barren 
aspect  of  the  deciduous  trees. 


JANUARY    17th. 
The  House  Cricket. — {Acheta  domestica,) 

"  Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode. 
Always  harbinger  of  good." — Cowpkb. 

The  poet  is  not  quite  correct  in  the  statement  made  in  the 
last  line,  for  old  housewives  prognosticated  from  the  chirp  of 
the  cricket  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  ill  luck,  losses  or 
the  death  of  friends ;  whilst  the  merry  maiden  heard  in  the 
cheerful  sound  a  sure  indication  of  the  approach  of  her  lover. 
In  Devon  the  presence  of  the  cricket  is  generally  considered 
as  an  indication  of  misfortune  or  loss. 

The  cricket  is  plentifully  distributed  all  over  Europe,  fre- 
quenting houses,  especially  where  large  fires  are  kept,  brew- 
houses,  bakehouses,  &c.  \  it  is,  in  fact,  common  in  most 
kitchens,  apparently  preferring  newly-built  premises,  possibly 
from  the  dampness,  for,  as  White  observes,  they  are  not  only 
lovers  of  warmth,  but  also  of  moisture ;  indeed,  a  thirsty  race, 
showing  a  great  propensity  for  liquors,  for  they  are  often 
found  drowned  in  pans,  &c.  The  insect  is  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  sooty  brown  colour,  with  darker 
markings  about  the  head  and  thorax.  Those  found  without 
wings  are  the  larvae,  and  those  which  have  only  rudimentary 
wings  the  pupae.  The  fully  developed  crickets  will  in  summer 
time  not  unfrequently  take  wing  from  the  kitchen  hearth  and 
locate  themselves  during  the  warm  weather  in  some  dry,  sunny 
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hedgebank,  where,  in  the  dog  days,  they  may  be  heard  chirp- 
ing  as  merrily  during  the  evenings  as  by  the  fire  in  winter. 
The  shrill  chirp  is  caused  by  the  males  only  (as  crickets  have 
all  silent  wives);  it  is  caused  by  a  brisk  attrition  of  the  wings. 
M.  Bory  St.  Vincent  states  that  "the  Spaniards  were  so 
enamoured  of  the  song  of  crickets  that  they  kept  them  in 
cages  like  singing  birds/'  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other 
traveller  has  noted  the  fact.  The  cricket  has,  however,  cer- 
tainly one  advantage  over  the  birds,  for 

'*  Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song, 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long." — Oowfeb. 

The  song  of  the  insect  has  been  usually  considered  a 
cheerful,  contented,  mirthful  sound.  Milton  says,  in  "  H 
Penseroso  " : — 

**  Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

The  insect  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  anterior 
legs,  and  thus  it  is  enabled  readily  to  leap  to  an  astonishing 
distance.  Where  crickets  abound  cockroaches  rapidly  disap- 
pear. It  is  generally  believed  that  the  former  feed  on  the 
latter. 


JANUARY    18th. 
Fungi. — (Garmine  Pezizo,) 

The  English  fungi  is  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  tribe  of 
flowerless  plants,  some  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  yet  as  perfect  and  little  less  beautiful  than 
the  choicest  exotics;  others  attain  considerable  size — from  two 
to  three  feet  round. 

Fungi  spring  up  everywhere  :  we  find  the  smaller  varieties 
in  old  books,  decaying  cheese,  or  the  preserve  jar;  on  the 
living  fly  or  the  leaves  of  growing  plants ;  the  larger  speci- 
mens in  meadows  and  woods,  on  the  decaying  branches  and 
bark  of  trees,  <fec. 

Mild  and  moist  weather  prove  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
fungi  A  walk  in  the  woods  will  reward  us  with  the  discovery 
of  many  euiious  varieties.    The  winter  aspect  of  the  wooda 
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may  not,  perhaps,  prove  inviting ;  they  may  seem  bare  and 
bleak,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  naked  branches 
will  remind  us  of  the  wail  of  distress ;  yet  the  scene  has  its 
charms,  for  although  we  shall  meet  no  artists  sketching  the 
foliage  of  the  feathery  birch,  no  pic-nics  under  the  broad 
shadows  of  the  oaks,  nor  mark  the  flickering  lights  slanting 
through  the  arboured  recess  upon  pensive  lovers,  yet  objects 
of  interest  are  continually  presented  to  the  notice — fresh,  soft 
mosses,  with  their  fairy  unis ;  lichens  and  curious  fungi,  all 
full  of  instruction  to  the  observer,  speaking  eloquently  of  the 
Great  Author  of  all — 

**  Was  eVry  falt'ring  tongue  of  man, 
Almighty  Father !  silent  in  Thy  praise, 
Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice ; 
Even  in  the  depths  of  solitary  woods, 
By  human  foot  untrod,  proclaim  Thy  power." 

The  carmine  peziza  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  fungi.  We 
found  several  springing  from  the  decaying  branch  of  a  tree 
that  had  become  partly  buried  in  the  moss  and  earth.  The 
outside  of  this  fungus  is  somewhat  white  and  woolly,  but  when 
the  interior  opens  it  spreads  out  into  a  goblet  of  intensely 
bright  Vermillion  (as  large  as  a  wineglass);  four  or  five  of 
these  beautiful  coral  cups  often  spring  from  the  same  brancL 
At  the  least  touch,  when  fully  ripe,  the  cups  send  out  a  cloud 
of  seed,  like  smoke. 

We  have  heard  of  this  fungus  being  used  medicinally,  but 
it  belongs  to  a  dangerous  tribe,  and  is  best  avoided. 
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The  Dormouse. — {Myoomis  avdlanarias.) 

It  is  now  several  years  since,  when  in  the  depth  of  winter 
we  were  exploring  part  of  an  old  wood,  that  we  accidentally 
discovered,  nestled  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  a  dormouse 
comfortably  rolled  up  in  a  ball  of  soft  moss ;  this  ball  was  so 
ingeniously  put  together  that  we  were  for  some  time  quite 
unable  to  discover  the  opening.  As  we  rolled  it  to  and  fro 
and  handled  it,  the  inmate  gave  no  signs  of  vitality,  nor  was 
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it  at  all  disturbed  by  the  removal  of  a  part  of  its  covering. 
We  thought  at  first  the  little  soft-furred  animal  was  lifeless, 
but  a  more  careful  examination  discovered  that  a  feeble  respi- 
ration was  still  kept  up. 

The  dormouse  is  the  very  emblem  of  sleepiness  from  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  March,  when  the  increasing  warmth 
of  the  air  awakens  it  to  activity.  Some  naturalists  claim  the 
animal  as  belonging  to  the  squirrel  family;  it  seems,  indeed, 
on  first  view  to  be  a  diminutive  squirrel,  from  its  colour,  agility, 
bright  eyes,  length  of  tail,  and  mode  of  nibbling  its  food.  Other 
naturalists  claim  it  as  a  member  of  the  mouse  family,  from  the 
teeth,  &c.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two. 

Like  the  squirrel  this  hybemating  quadruped  does  not  sleep 
continuously  all  winter  long,  but  occasionally  awakens  on  mild, 
warm  days,  and  visits  its  store  of  acorns,  beech  mast,  com, 
&c.,  for  a  slight  repast,  quickly  returning  to  its  dormitory.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  dor- 
mouse, in  common  with  all  our  animals  that  pass  the  winter 
in  sleep,  taught  by  a  Divine  instinct,  carefully  nibbles  off  the 
ends  of  the  seed,  from  which  the  embryo  of  the  plant  springs, 
thus  preventing  the  seed  from  growing  or  germinating,  and 
thereby  becoming  spoilt  as  food.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  dormouse  lays  up  no  store  for  winter  use,  but  closer  obser- 
vation has  sufficiently  established  the  fact  that  it  resembles  the 
squirrel  in  this  respect  also. 

The  dormouse  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  a  very 
amusing  companion ;  it  seems  as  happy  and  full  of  enjoyment 
in  confinement  as  in  its  natural  haunts, — the  bright  eyes  open 
with  sparkling  glee  at  nightfall,  when  it  begins  to  frolic  and 
play  with  great  agility  and  with  the  utmost  freedom ;  during 
day  it  exhibits  but  little  animation,  for  its  habits  are  nocturnal. 
It  is  a  very  careful  parent,  stripping  off  its  own  soft  fur  to 
receive  its  young,  and  jealously  defending  them  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power  from  any  imagined  danger  or  injury. 


JANUARY   20th. 

Thb  "White,  Babn,  oe  Sceeech  Owl. — {Strix  flammea) 

To  those  accustomed  to  a  secluded  country  life  the  noise  of 
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the  white  owl  winnowing  its  way  down  the  hedgerows  in  the 
dusk  of  evening,  even  if  occasionally  uttering  its  peculiar  and 
somewhat  haish  cry,  is  neither  sight  or  sound  of  alarm — ^it  is 
to  such,  matter  of  wonder  how  so  many  dark  and  dismal  fancies, 
so  many  tokens  of  ill  omen,  could  have  become  connected  with 
so  innocent  an  object.  There  is  nothing  in  the  owl's  cry  which 
breaks  upon  the  silence  of  night,  even  if  proceeding  from  the 
church  tower,  to  create  dismay  and  dread,  and  many  listen 
even  with  pleasure  to 

"  The  jolly  owl. 
That  all  night  blows  her  horxL** 

Where,  however,  superstition  has  filled  the  mind  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  the  bird  is  regarded  with  positive  terror. 
The  shrill  screech  is  as  the  shriek  of  the  Fiend — a  most  un- 
earthly sound,  "  making  night  hideous."  It  is  the  bird  of 
darkness,  the  messenger  of  ill  omen  and  death;  even  the  flight 
of  the  bird  is  likened  to  the  flitting  of  a  ghost.  Such,  indeed, 
has  been  the  terror  created  by  the  accidental  visit  of  an  owl 
near  to  a  chamber  window,  as  to  cause  that  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  betoken — ^the  death  of  the  inmate. 

The  Athenians  duly  appreciated  the  intellectual  appearance 
of  the  owl,  and  dedicated  it  with  due  veneration  to  Minerva, 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  The  bird  has  undoubtedly  a  very 
grave,  wise  aspect ;  it  is  the  only  bird  that  has  eyes  placed  in 
front  of  the  head ;  these  are  surrounded  by  a  disk  of  loose 
delicate  feathers  that  spread  out  like  rays.  The  plumage,  of 
silky  unsullied  white,  is  remarkably  soft  and  downy,  so  that 
the  flight  is  noiseless,  and  the  bird  is  thus  enabled  to  steal 
unawares  upon  the  night-feeding  animals ;  when  in  flight  the 
feathers  over  the  external  ear  of  the  bird  are  thrown  back,  and 
thus  in  the  stillness  of  night  the  slightest  sound  is  heard. 

The  white  owl  usually  prefers  some  ivied  ruin  or  church 
tower  as  its  resting-place.     Tennyson  mentions  it  as 

**  Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits.'* 

Owls  are  sometimes  destroyed  under  the  belief  that  they 
prey  upon  the  young  game,  but  this  is  very  casual,  if  at  alL 
Bi^op  Stanley  says  that  a  pair  of  owls  have  been  known  to 
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take  40  mice  to  their  nest  in  an  hour.  They  sometimes  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  bams,  and  fall  softly  down  whenever 
a  mouse  stirs.  The  benefit  to  the  farmer  in  this  respect  must 
be  very  gfeat. 

Owls  are  exceedingly  fierce  in  defence  of  their  young. 
Occasionally,  from  some  caprice  or  other,  they  venture  out 
by  daylight ;  and  as  the  sight  of  the  bird  is  uncertain  in  full 
daylight,  it  is  harmless,  and  the  small  birds,  especially  the 
chaffinch,  take  advantage  and  fly  around,  and  make  a  great 
clamour,  mobbing  and  scolding  with  vehemence,  possibly  in 
revenge  for  depredations  committed  on  kindred  and  friends. 


JANUARY   21sT. 

Mezebeum. — {Daphne  Mezereum,) 

This  hardy  shrub  was  formerly  found  wild  in  our  woods ;  it 
is  now  very  rare,  for  it  has  been  transplanted  to  our  gardens, 
on  account  of  its  early  and  beautiful  blossom,  where  its  white 
and  purple  fragrant  flowers  may  be  at  this  season  readily  met 
with ;  the  naked  branches  wreathed  with  rosy  blossom,  whilst 
the  ground  is  whitened  with  snow,  form  a  striking  and  beautiful 
object. 

Though  leafless  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 

With  blushing  wreaths  investing  every  spray. — Cowpkr. 

The  leaves  spring  forth  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  after  the 
flowers  begin  to  fall ;  the  smooth  bright  red  berries  tempt 
children  by  their  beauty,  but  they  are  highly  poisonous,  indeed 
the  whole  plant  is  of  an  exceedingly  acrid  character.  Linnaeus 
speaks  of  a  person  having  lost  his  life  by  taking  a  dozen 
berries,  and  Dr.  Thornton  records  the  case  of  his  sister,  who 
died  in  consequence  of  eating  a  few  of  the  bright  red  shining 
fruit.  In  France  the  bark  is  used  to  raise  blisters ;  a  strip 
about  an  inch  square  is  macerated  in  a  little  vinegar,  this  is 
applied  to  the  skin,  over  which  is  bound  a  plantain  leaf,  and 
the  application  is  renewed  night  and  morning  until  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained — it  is  thus  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
perpetual  blister  without  pain  or  inconvenience.  Even  the 
odour  of  the  flowers  la  close  rooms  has  been  deemed  highly 
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deleterious,  producing  head-ache  and  fainting  fits  to  those  in 
delicate  health ;  but  notwithstanding  these  noxious  qualities 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mezereum  furnishes  an  ad- 
mirable medicine  for  some  diseases  when  judiciously  ad- 
ministered. It  is,  however,  almost  entirely  neglected  for 
mineral  poisons,  more  violent,  but  less  efficacious.  The  root  is 
a  common  village  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  lace  mezerin,  a  native  of  the  "West 
Indies,  forms  a  beautiful  net  work,  and  may  be  worn  as  actual 
lace — ^the  pattern  is  of  the  most  beautiful  design,  and  the 
surface*  shines  like  silk.  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  (governor  of 
Jamaica,  presented  Charles  I.  with  a  cravat  formed  of  this 
beautiful  bark. 

The  daphne  cannabina,  also  allied  to  the  above,  is  known  in 
Nepal  as  the  paper  plant ;  the  fibre  of  the  inner  skin  is  boiled 
in  a  ley  of  wood  ashes,  and  beaten  in  a  mortar  until  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  after  which  it  is  manufactured  into  paper  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Dr.  Campbell  describes  the  paper  as  strong  and 
durable  almost  as  leather.  Books  in  Nepal  are  written  on  this 
paper,  and  many  of  these  books  are  of  considerable  age ;  the 
art  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Nepal  from  China 
about  600  years  ago. 


JANUAKY   22nd. 
The  Pied  Wagtail. — {Motacilla  alba.) 

This  is  one  of  our  most  active,  lively  birds ;  the  plumage  deep, 
glossy  b]ack,  with  clear,  distinct  markings  of  pure  white ;  the 
legs  are  long,  being  designed  for  walking,  which  it  does  with 
a  bold,  marching  swagger.  It  is  rather  a  conmion  bird  in  some 
localities,  remaining  with  us  all  the  winter,  frequenting  our 
pasture  lands,  lawns,  and  water  meadows,  seeking  worms  and 
insect  larvae.  It  may  at  this  season  be  observed  on  our  public 
roads  tripping  rapidly  along,  and  now  and  then  giving  a  grace- 
ful turn  in  the  air.  The  flight  is  a  succession  of  swift  jerks, 
continually  rising  and  falling.  The  bird  is  always  in  active 
motion,  and  the  long,  narrow  tail  in  a  constant  state  of 
vibration,  like  a  spring  set  in  motion.  The  name  is  very 
descriptive — pied  wagtail.    Its  song  is  seldom  noticed;  it  con 
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gists  of  a  few,  low,  soft,  musical  notes.  The  bird  is  somewhat 
aquatic  in  its  habits,  as  it  delights  in  running  along  the  edges 
of  brooklets,  occasionally  wading  into  the  water,  seeking 
insects.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  fisher,  taking 
the  fry  with  a  sudden  rush,  but  careful  watching  has  never 
enabled  us  to  vouch  for  this  feat.  The  bird  often  attends 
the  feeding  cattle,  moving  between  their  feet  and  closely 
around  their  mouths  with  great  familiarity.  White  observes : — 
"Nature  is  such  an  economist,  that  the  most  incongruous 
j^niTnala  can  avail  themselves  of  each  other.  Interest  makes 
strange  friendships."  The  trampling  of  the  cattle  bring  up 
the  worms,  on  which  the  bird  instantly  pounces. 

The  nest  is  somewhat  large  compared  with  the  bird,  and  is 
composed  of  moss  and  grass,  bound  together  with  roots,  fibres, 
and  wool;  it  is  usually  placed  near  running  water.  The  cuckoo 
frequently  favours  the  nest  of  the  pied  wagtail  with  an  egg, 
which  inevitably  involves  the  destruction  of  the  young 
wagtails — ^might  prevails  over  right,  and  one  by  one  the 
rightful  owners  are  dislodged,  until  the  intruder  has  the  nest 
to  itself ;  the  most  unceasing  activity  of  the  foster  birds  is 
then  required  to  appease  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  huge 
nestling. 


JANUARY   23rd. 

The  Gabden  Snail. — (Helix  aspersa.) 

Thb  thrush  and  blackbird  are  now  such  diligent  seekers  of 
snails,  that  it  requires  a  careful  search  to  discover  their  hiding- 
place.  On  examining  the  shell  we  find  that  the  mouth  has 
been  carefully  closed  with  a  shell-like  substance,  and .  so  se- 
curely fastened  as  to  appear  of  one  piece  with  the  shell ;  they 
are  now  hybemating.  Respiration  has  ceased,  and  neither  air 
nor  food  will  be  required  until  the  return  of  spring,  when  the 
tont  doors  will  be  unfastened  and  the  snail  come  forth  to 
lead  a  life  of  such  blissful  luxury  as  to  awaken  the  envy  of 
the  poet,  who  sings — 

"  It  cometh  forth  in  April  showers, 
lies  snug  when  storms  prevail ; 
It  feeds  on  fruits,  it  sleeps  on  flowers — 
I  would  I  were  a  snail  I " — Mo]NTaoMKRY. 
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The  structure  and  habits  of  the  snail  present  some  curious 
particulars.  Qoldsmith  says : — "  Snails  appear  to  an  inattentive 
observer  as  mere  inert  masses  of  soft  flesh,  and  wholly  insen- 
sible ;  but  when  viewed  more  closely  they  are  found  to  be 
furnished  with  the  organs  of  life  and  sensation  in  perfection." 
The  uppermost  pair  of  horns  are  distinguished  with  two  black 
points  at  the  extremities ;  these  are  the  eyes,  which  it  will  be 
observed  the  snail  bends  and  directs  to  any  object  on  either 
side  requiring  investigation;  it  has  been  stated  that  these  eyes 
are  in  fact  telescopic.  The  mouth  lies  under  the  smaller  pair 
of  horns.  During  the  summer  a  number  of  small  white  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  earth;  these  are  hatched  in  about  15  days, 
and  then  present  minute  but  exact  copies  of  the  parent.  Ji  a 
portion  of  the  shell  of  a  snail  is  taken  away,  a  web  is  soon 
thrown  across  the  fracture,  and  this  is  gradually  thickened 
until  the  injury  has  been  repaired. 

Snails  are  extensively  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  many  of 
the  Continental  towns;  the  kind  selected  is  known  as  the  apple 
snail,  nearly  double  the  size  of  our  garden  snail;  these  favour- 
ites for  the  table  are  rare  with  us,  though  occasionally  found. 
The  snails  are  gathered  mostly  from  the  vineyards,  and  are 
then  placed  in  shallow  pits,  where  they  are  daily  fed  on  vege- 
tables and  bran.  At  the  season  of  hybernation  they  are  packed 
in  casks  and  sent  to  the  markets  of  the  various  towns,  where 
they  meet  a  ready  sale.  The  practice  of  snail-eating  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  one.  Pliny  mentions  several  kinds 
that  were  used  as  food,  awarding  ^e  palm  to  those  from 
Soletum.  The  Romans  preferred  those  fed  upon  the  vine. 
Snails  are  considered  on  the  Continent  as  a  palatable  food, 
but  not  easy  of  digestion. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact, 
that  our  common  hedge  snails  are  extensively  gathered  and 
used  as  food. 


JANUARY  24th. 

The  Common  Teal. — (Boschas  Crecca.) 

Having  learnt  that  a  fair  sprinkling  of  teal  frequented  the 
Marsh,  we  set  off  for  a  walk  through  the  snow  to  beat  up  their 
quarters.     As  we  reached  the  suburb  of  the   city  looking 
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toward  the  east  we  caught  the  first  beams  of  morning  over  the 
Lansdowne  Hills.  And  as  the  sun  rose  the  light  was  reflected 
down  the  whitened  slopes,  tinting  the  snow  for  a  few  seconds 
with  a  flush  of  delicate  rose  colour,  as  transitory  as  it  was 
beautiful  As  the  sun  gains  strength  an  unbroken  surface  of 
pure  white  is  presented  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  A  deep  quiet 
prevails ;  everything  is  so  still  that  the  lowing  of  the  cattle 
on  the  distant  hillside  is  distinctly  heard.  A  clear  sky  and  a 
sharp,  biting  wind  betoken  a  fair  though  cold  day ;  but,  with 
due  exercise,  bracing  and  stiihulating — 

"How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful !" 

Winter  hath  set  its  icy  hand  upon  the  earth ;  "  the  waters 
are  hid  as  with  a  stone."  The  birds  are  mute,  save  a  wailing 
ciy  of  distress  and  starvation ;  they  seek  shelter  and  food  in 
vain  ;  yet  may  we  not  repine,  for  "  by  the  breath  of  God  frost 
is  given  and  the  breadth  of  the  water  is  straightened  "  (Job) ; 
and  though  misery  is  entailed  by  the  severe  weather  on  the 
poor  and  the  needy  in  conjunction  with  most  of  the  free  denizens 
of  earth,  yet  good  results  also  ensue,  for,  as  Clarke  observes : — 
"  The  frost  is  God's  plough,  which  He  drives  through  every 
inch  of  ground,  opening  each  clod  and  pulverising  the  whole.'* 
Scenes  of  fairy  beauty  meet  us  at  every  step — ^the  hedgerows 
draped  in  the  purest  white,  the  frozen  snow  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays  in  hues  of  pink,  blue,  and  orange ;  and  the  trees, 
heavy  with  snow,  stand  like  gigantic  plumes  of  feathers. 

Through  field  after  field  we  go,  crunching  the  frozen  snow, 
and  at  last  we  rise  a  small  group  of  the  winter  visitors  we  are 
seeking ;  they  fly  vigorously,  but  it  is  of  no  use — a  brace  is 
bagged,  and  then  another,  and  we  are  content. 

The  teal  in  its  summer  dress  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
duck  tribe :  the  plumage  rich  and  varied,  a  mingling  of  rich 
chestnut,  bright  green,  black  and  white.  This  brilliant  nuptial 
dress  has,  however,  now  been  laid  aside  for  a  dress  better 
adapted  for  winter  wear.  >  The  bird  has  been  from  ancient 
times  considered  very  delicate  eating.  Willoughby  says  that 
for  the  taste  of  its  flesh  and  the  wholesome  nourishment  it 
affords,  "  it  doth  deservedly  challenge  the  first  place  among 
those  of  its  kind." 
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JANUARY   25th. 

The  Shbpheed's  Pubse  oe  Pouch. — (TMaspi  bursa-pasUyns.) 

Winter — "dear  cold-handed  winter,"  as  Christopher  North 
describes  it,  with  "sharp,  short,  bracing,  invigorating  days, 
that  screw  up  muscle,  fibre,  and  nerves  like  the  strings  of  an 
old  Cremona,  discoursing  excellent  music;  with  long  snow- 
silent  or  hail-rattling  nights  " — ^has  been  with  us,  and  yet  our 
sheltered  hedgebanks  here  and  there  still  show  a  trace  of  green, 
and  amid  the  hardy  ivy,  crop  out  our  common  wayside  weeds. 
The  Shepherd's  Purse  stands  up  unscathed  by  the  icy  blast, 
and  shows  its  small  white  flowers,  pale  green  veined  leaves, 
like  ancient  arrows,  and  curious  seed  pouches,  resembling  old- 
fashioned  purses,  filled  with  small  coin-like  seeds ;  though 
trodden  under  foot  it  rises  again  and  again  with  ever-enduring 
vitality.  The  seed  of  the  plant  seems  to  be  thickly  strewn 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  for  the  plant  faces  alike 
the  frosts  of  the  north  and  the  heats  of  the  tropics.  Go  where 
you  will,  however  distant,  you  rarely  fail  to  recognise  the 
familiar  hardy  weed  that  blossomed  along  the  waysides  near 
home.  Flourishing  in  all  climates,  and  the  seed  and  plant 
endowed  with  such  marvellous  vitality,  it  would  seem  intended 
for  some  useful  purpose,  yet  it  appears  as  of  the  smallest  im- 
portonce  to  ma^.  Its  ^reen  lives  give  food,  it  is  true,  to 
insects,  and  its  seeds,  produced  in  profusion,  supply,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  some  of  our  smaller  birds,  and  thus  the  plant  may, 
in  the  chain  of  consequences,  be  of  importance  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  At  a  season,  too,  when  vegetation  is  so  scant,  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  our  despised  weeds  may  be  of  service  in 
purifying  the  air,  as  oxygen  is  contained  largely  in  all  plants, 
and  this  gas  supports  the  breath  of  all  breathing  things. 

The  French  know  the  plant  as  "  Fleur  de  Saint  Jacques." 
Our  old  herbalists  also  called  it  "  St.  James's  Wort " — a  gift 
of  the  saint  to  the  poor  for  the  curing  of  various  diseases,  as 
Saint  Anthony's  fire,  eruptions,  &c.  Culpepper  says,  "The 
bruised  plant  being  bound  to  the  wrists  of  the  hands,  and  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  it  helps  the  yellow  jaundice."  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  the  patient  should  have  a  very  strong 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  application,  otherwise  the  patron 
saint  vouchsafed  no  help. 
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JANUARY  26th. 
The  Gnat. — {Culex  pipietu.) 
The  frost  passeth  away,  and  the  rain  falls — 

"  Every  valley  drinks, 
Every  dell  and  hollow 
Where  the  kind  rain  sinks,  and  sinks, 
Green  Spring  will  follow;" 

and  then  breaks  out  a  bright  and  genial  morning,  more  like 
April  than  January,  and  once  more  we  wandered  away  into 
the  fields.  We  soon  came  to  a  pool  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
comer,  open  to  the  sunbeams,  and  here  we  found  a  cloud  of 
gnats.  Awakened  by  the  warm  rays,  they  were  merrily  gam- 
bolling over  the  water,  now  spreading  out  into  a  flat  surface, 
then  contracting  into  a  colimin,  rolling  and  revelling  in  a 
curious  circular,  mazy  dance,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most 
gleeful  sport,  their  wings  moving  with  the  most  marvellous 
rapidity  (Latour  calculates,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand 
vibrations  per  minute).  As  the  cloud  of  insects  pass  between 
the  eye  and  the  sun's  rays  a  transient  gleam  of  rainbow  tint 
from  the  vibrating  wings  is  formed. 

The  gnat  is  a  delicately-formed  insect — a  study  full  of 
curious  interest  under  the  microscope.  It  is  frequently  found 
abroad  in  our  coldest  months,  under  the  shelter  of  some  warm 
hedgerow.  The  eggs  of  the  insect  may  be  found  floating  on 
the  stagnant  pools,  in  the  form  of  a  minut^boat.  The  female, 
guided  by  a  marvellous  instinct,  glues  the  series  of  eggs  (often 
two  or  three  hundred)  together  as  a  raft,  which  securely  floats 
until  the  period  of  change  (it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  single 
egg  would  immediately  sink);  these  eggs,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  are  hatdied  in  about  three  days,  when  the  little 
green  larvae  may  be  detected  floating  head  downward ;  the 
pupa  state  comes  next,  and  at  last  the  imago  is  assumed,  and 
it  leaves  the  water  for  the  air.  It  is  now  that  it  often  becomes 
so  troublesome.  Ungallant  naturalists  say  that  it  is  the  female 
only  which  bites  with  such  venom.  The  French  call  the  insect 
^^Cousin,^^  Whether  the  satirical  observation,  "Kind  as  a 
cousin,"  has  been  derived  from  the  habits  of  the  gnat  we  are 
not  aware ;  but  gnats,  like  busybodies,  are  at  times  terrible 
inflictiuns. 

D 
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It  is  not  unusual,  even  at  the  present  season,  to  observe, 
about  midday,  a  bat  circling  over  the  pools  and  playing  havoc 
with  the  revellers. 


JANUAKY   27th. 

The  Missel  Thrush. — {Merula  Viscivora,) 

This  bird  is  often  heard  during  the  present  month  if  the 
weather  proves  mild  and  stormy.  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  the  country,  our  bedroom  looked  upon  an  old  orchard  bounded 
by  a  brook,  and  nearly  every  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
we  heard  tiie  loud,  clear  notes  of  the  missel,  and  soon  found 
that  it  took  up  its  station  in  a  tall  tree  overhanging  the  brook, 
and  from  thence  wakened  the  echoes  with  its  stirring  song. 
From  the  peculiar  habit  of  singing  during  stormy,  blowing 
weather,  it  is  known  in  some  districts  as  the  "  storm  cock.'* 
It  is  usually  a  veiy  shy  bird,  but  having  been  here  unmolested 
for  a  long  time,  it  seemed  to  care  but  little  for  intrusion  upon 
its  haunts,  but  permits  no  blackbird,  magpie,  or  starling  to 
invade  its  dominions.  Its  song  is  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  song  thrush,  but  deficient  in  melody.  The  plumage  of  the 
two  birds  is  not  very  dissimilar;  the  Missel  is,  however, 
browner  on  the  upper  parts,  and  distinguished  from  the  allied 
species  by  its  white  underwing  coverts  and  axillary  feathers ; 
it  is  much  larger  than  the  song  thrush — ^in  fact,  the  largest  of 
our  singing  birds.  Gilbert  White  relates  that  although  the 
Missel  Thrush  is  generally  successful  in  defence  of  its  family 
against  the  attacks  of  larger  birds,  yet  he  once  observed  cer- 
tain magpies  overmaster  the  Missel,  destroy  the  nest,  and 
swallow  the  young  alive.  Mr.  Selby  states  that  he  witnessed 
a  similar  attack  by  magpies  on  the  nest  of  the  Missel,  but  in 
this  case  the  invaders  were  entirely  defeated.  Though  not  so 
fortunate  as  the  two  celebrated  naturalists  mentioned,  we  have 
frequently  seen  the  Missel  display  considerable  courage. 

The  bird  may  be  known  by  its  flight — something  like  that 
of  the  sparrow  hawk,  with  occasional  intermission  of  the  beats 
of  the  wing.  It  has  the  character  of  a  "garden  robber,"  but 
there  seems  little  foundation  for  this  charge.  Gilbert  White 
says  that  it  does  not  destroy  the  fruit  in  the  garden,  like  other 
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thrashes,  but  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe  and  ivy. 
It  is  the  great  disseminator  of  the  mistletoe,  hence  its  dis- 
tinctive name.  The  nest  is  usually  exquisitely  covered  on  the 
exterior  with  lichens,  to  match  those  on  the  tree  surrounding 
the  nest,  so  as  almost  to  defy  detection. 


JANUARY   28th. 
The  Common  or  Duck  Barnacle. — (Guripeda.) 

This  marine  anunal  is  well  known;  it  is  not  unusual  for  ships 
arriving  from  foreign  stations  to  import  considerable  numbers. 
Vessels  lying  for  some  little  time  on  the  coast  of  Africa  become 
quite  folded  by  barnacles  sticking  to  every  available  part  of 
tiie  ship's  hull.  It  is  known  as  the  duck  or  goose  barnacle; 
from  the  belief  that  universally  prevailed  from  the  15th  to  the 
18th  century,  among  the  learned  as  well  as  unlearned,  that 
the  barnacle  goose,  a  weU-known  species  of  the  goose  tribe, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  domestic  duck,  was  bred  from  this 
mollusk.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by  many  that  where  the 
trees  near  the  sea  were  beset  by  barnacles,  they  gradually 
developed  themselves  into  young  geese,  and  then  dropped  into 
the  sea  and  duly  obtained  their  feathers. 

G«rard,  in  his  Herbal,  says  "  what  his  eyes  have  seen  and 
his  hands  have  touched  he  shall  declare,''  and  then  relates  that 
on  old  timber  and  trees  near  the  sea  appears  a  certain  froth, 
which  "in  time  breedeth  into  certain  shells  in  shape  like  those 
of  the  musJde,  but  sharper,  and  pointed,"  and  that  "  out  of 
these  shells  in  due  time  come  the  legs  of  a  bird,  and  as  it 
groweth  greater  it  openeth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length 
it  is  all  come  forth  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill,  in  due  time 
falling  into  the  sea,  where  it  gathereth  feathers  and  groweth 
to  a  fowle  bigger  than  a  mallard  and  lesser  than  a  goose,  with 
beak  and  white  feathers." 

Such  is  the  marvellous  relation  of  a  learned  man,  whose 
excited  imagination  led  him  to  trace  out  in  the  marine  animal 
the  outlines  of  a  bird,  and  fully  to  believe  in  the  transition  of 
a  bamade  into  a  goose. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  undoubtedly  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
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trae  history  of  the  bamade,  which  is  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  that  related  by  Grerard,  as  the  following  quotation  from 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species'*  will  show : — 

"  The  larvae  in  the  first  stage  have  three  pairs  of  legs,  a  very 
simple  single  eye,  and  a  probosci-f ormed  mouth,  with  whid^ 
they  feed  largely,  for  they  increase  much  in  size.  In  the 
second  stage  (answering  to  the  chrysalis  stage  of  butterflies) 
they  have  six  pairs  of  beautifully  constructed  natatory  legs,  a 
pair  of  magnificent  compound  eyes,  and  extremely  complex 
antennae,  but  they  have  a  closed  and  imperfect  mouth  and 
cannot  feed ;  they  attach  themselves  to  an  appropriate  place 
and  undergo  the  final  metamorphosis.  When  this  is  completed 
they  are  fixed  ior  life ;  their  legs  are  now  converted  into  pre- 
hensile organs;  they  again  obtain  a  well-constructed  mouth, 
but  they  have  no  antennae,  and  their  two  eyes  are  again  con- 
verted into  a  single  eye  spot."  A  series  of  metamorphosis 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  history. 


JANUAKY   29th. 
The  Hazel,  or  Common  Nut  {Corylus  Avdlana), 

is  of  all  our  deciduous  trees  the  most  beautiful  at  this  season; 
long,  yellowish-green  catkins  hang  in  drooping  tassels  from 
every  spray,  "  circling  like  a  fountain" — these  are  the  barren 
flowers,  that  scatter  with  every  passing  breeze  the  sulphur- 
coloured  pollen — it  might,  at  first,  appear  as  if  with  no  object. 
If,  however,  you  look  along  the  branches,  you  will  find  here 
and  there  swelling  buds,  showing  tufts  of  crimson  fibres:  these 
are  the  nut-bearing  buds,  which  become  fertilised  by  the 
scattered  pollen. 

The  hazel-tree,  although  often  a  copse  bush,  is  occasionally 
a  well-grown  tree,  and  when  overhanging  a  declivity,  covered 
with  its  drooping,  vibratory  tassels,  has  a  most  picturesque 
appearance. 

In  Evelyn's  "Silva"  there  is  the  following  observation, 
stated  to  be  of  great  antiquity : — "  A  good  nut  year  makes  a 
good  wheat  year."  The  reason  seems  obvious,  both  products 
requiring  a  warm,  dry  season. 
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Pliny  states  that  the  burning  of  torches  made  of  hazel  at 
marriages  was  considered  "luc^"  to  the  couple. 

Hazel  twigs  were  generally  used  for  the  divining  rod,  with 
which  it  was  pretended  that  water  and  minerals  could  be 
discovered.  We  remember,  many  years  since,  witnessing  the 
feat  cleverly  performed  by  an  American,  in  whose  hands  the 
hazel  fork  seemed  to  be  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  water  on 
crossing  a  brook.  Another  supe^tition  connected  with  the 
hazel  prevailed  in  the  olden  time,  which  is  more  curious  still, 
namely,  that  by  binding  hazel  twigs  to  the  back  of  a  child's 
head  having  grey  eyes,  they  speedily  became  hazel  in  colour. 

The  hazel,  irrespective  of  these  superstitions,  has  its  uses, 
among  which  may  be  cited  the  following: — ^It  is  a  prolific 
copse  bush ;  the  roots  are  used  by  cabinetmakers  for  inlaying; 
the  wood  makes  excellent  charcoal  for  drawing ;  and  in  Italy 
hazel  chips  are  used  for  fining  turbid  wines. 


JANUAEY   30th. 
The  Bat  ( Vespertilio  pipistrellm), 

may  be  found  during  the  winter  months  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
old  bams,  &c.,  suspended  by  the  hind  feet,  as  if  hung  up  to 
dry.  During  hybernation  vitality  and  circulation  seem  nearly 
extinct ;  and  as  no  food  is  taken  for  long  periods,  digestion 
must,  of  course,  be  at  an  end.  An  occasional  renovation  of 
the  system  seems  to  be  necessary,  and  from  time  to  time, 
guided  by  unerring  instinct,  sleep  is  shaken  off.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  vespertilio  pipistrellu^  pursuing  its  zigzag 
flight,  on  a  mild  winter  morning,  at  midday,  darting  through 
the  doud  of  gnats,  and  thus  replenishing  the  wasted  fires  with- 
in. Bats  have  a  ferocious,  unpleasant-looking  countenance. 
Painters,  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  a  fiend  may  be  like,  figure  a 
bat.  The  ancients  devoted  it  to  Proserpina,  queen  of  the 
infernal  regions,  on  account  of  its  repulsive  aspect. 

The  bat  is,  however,  highly  useful  to  man ;  the  enormous 
mouth  seems  to  take  in  squadron  after  squadron  of  gnats, 
and  in  the  summer  evenings  it  must  keep  down  this  race  of 
tormentors,  and  materially  lessen  other  noxious  insects  that 
might  otherwise  prove  hi^y  injurious. 
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The  Hebrews  considered  the  bat  unclean,  and  designated  it 
the  *•'  bird  of  darkness."  Pliny  was  evidently  puzzled  what  to 
call  it,  and  placed  it  among  the  birds  as  the  only  one  having 
teeth.  It  is  now  classed  as  a  quadruped — ^the  only  one  with 
wings — a  flying  mouse,  with  a  head  like  a  mastifif — can  neither 
run  nor  take  flight  from  the  ground.  In  compensation  there 
is  given  it,  at  the  angle  of  the  wing,  a  claw-like  hook,  and  by 
this  the  animal  is  enabled  to  suspend  itself  from  any  projecting 
point,  and  again  resume  its  flight.  Faley  says,  "  a  singular 
defect  requires  a  singular  substitute.'*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
the  bat,  like  every  other  member  of  animated  nature,  is  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  its  destined  mode  of  life. 

It  has  been  proved  by  some  cruel  experiments  that  the  bat 
has  a  wonderful  power  of  perception — a  peculiar  sense  enabling 
it  to  perceive  the  situation  of  objects  without  the  aid  either  of 
vision  or  touch. 


(( 
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The  BixowDB,OY.—(Gala7Uhics  Mvdlis.) 

-The  frail  snowdrop, 


Bom  of  the  breath  of  Wmter,  and  on  his  brow 
Fixed  like  a  pale  and  solitary  star  " — 

is  usually  considered  as  the  floral  herald  sent  to  announce  the 
approach  of  spring — 

"  The  morning  star  of  flowers." 

It  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  purest  blossoms  of  the  year, 
reminding  us  of 

"  Life's  bright  and  happy  morning, 
All  purity  and  beauty." 

The  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  Vicar  of  Swaffham,  Cambridgeshire, 
in  his  "  Calendar  of  Periodic  Phenomena  in  Natural  HJstory," 
notes  the  earliest  period  of  this  flower's  bloom  for  12  years  as 
the  21st  of  January.  We  have  repeatedly  gathered  it  much 
earlier.  February  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  of  old 
the  usual  period  of  bloom,  as  the  monks  called  it  "  Our  Lady 
of  February,"  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.     It  is  not 
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a  common  wild  flower.  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  "Flora  Bristoli- 
ensis,'*  points  out  several  localities  where  it  has  been  found ; 
we  have  met  with  it  at  Barrow,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Trym, 
between  Combe  Dingle  and  Sea  Mills.  It  is,  indeed,  plenti- 
ful in  the  latter  locality,  and  may  be  often  gathered  there  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the  date  assigned.  Many  other 
localities  are  indicated  in  botanical  works ;  it  is  usually  found 
in  marshy,  wooded  places. 

The  flower  looks  so  delicate  and  fragile  as  it  rises  between 
the  long,  narrow  leaves — 

**  In  vernal  green  and  virgin  white  arrayed" — 

that  we  might,  on  flrst  observation,  readily  conclude  that  so 
fair  and  frail  a  flower  must  of  necessity  be  swept  away  by  the 
first  rough  blast  of  winter.  Ample  provision  has,  however, 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  been  made  for  protection.  The 
head  of  the  flower  droops,  and,  the  outer  leaves  overhanging 
the  more  delicate  portions,  the  drenching  storm  has  but  little 
power  over  it,  and  the  rain-drops  that  touch  the  flower  are 
immediately  thrown  off.  Its  very  fragility  is  its  protection 
from  damage  by  wind ;  the  slender  flower-stalk  turns  its  back 
to  every  blast,  and  thus  safely  rides  through-  the  storm  that 
scatters  trees  like  straws. 


FEBRUAEY. 


1.  Fowls  (Barndoor)       .        .        .  OaUui  Domesticus, 

2.  Gull'^common)  •        .        .  Lams  canus. 

3.  Greyhound — Gazehound    .        .  Cants  familiaris. 

4.  Bhubarb Rheum  PalmaJhim, 

5.  Coltsfoot Tu88filago  farfara, 

6.  Wren  (golden-crested)        .        .  MotaciUa  regtdua, 

7.  Kingfisher  ....  Alcedo  iapida. 

8.  Dandelion  ....  LeoTitodon  taraxacum, 

9.  Cbiokweed — Stichwort       .        .  SteUaria  midia. 

10.  Pigeon  (wood) — Cushat      .        .  Columba  Paltmibus, 

11.  Yew  Tree  ....  Taxus  baxxatd, 

12.  Sparrow  (hedge)         .        .        .  Accentor  modtilaris, 

13.  Celandine  (lesser) — PHewort      .  FicaricB  vima. 

14.  Lark  (sky)  ....  Alauda  arveneis. 

15.  Butterfly  (sulphur)     .        .        .  Gotiepteryx  Rhamni. 

16.  Tree  Creeper      ....  Certfiia  familiarU. 

17.  Deer  (Fallow)    ....  Cervm  Dama, 

18.  Magpie Pica  rndanoleuccu 

19.  Herb  Bobert — Crane's  Bill         .  Oeranium  Rdbertianum. 

20.  Rosemary  ....  Rosemarinm  officinalis, 

21.  Barren  Strawberry — Cinquefoil .  PotentiUa  fragariastrum. 

22.  Titmouse  (great) — Saw  Tit         •  Parvs  Major. 

23.  Bunting Emberiza  miliaria, 

24.  Butcher's  Broom — ^Box  Holly     .  Rtiscus  acidedtvs, 

25.  Woodlark  ....  Alauda  carborea, 

26.  Thrush  (song)— Mavis        •        •  Turdua  musicus, 

27.  Fly  (house)        ....  Musca  dome^ica, 

28.  Primrose  .        •        •        .  Primvia  vulgaris. 


FEBRUARY  1st. 

Baendooe  Fowls. — (Galltis  Domesticus.) 

Thebe  ca«n  be  little  doubt  that  a  considerable  source  of  profit 
is  neglected  by  many  of  our  farmers  and  cottagers  by  the  small 
attention  given  to  the  poultry  yard.  Very  frequently  where 
every  facility  exists  for  the  economical  keeping  of  fowls  none 
are  found ;  and  in  numerous  other  cases,  where  kept,  they  are 
ill  cared  for,  and  become  a  source  of  loss  rather  than  gain. 
They  manage  these  matters  much  better  in  France,  where 
poultry,  the  most  nutritious  of  food,  and  eggs,  so  favourite  an 
article  of  consumption,  are  far  more  plentiful  than  with  us. 
The  poultry  yard  should  be  well  sheltered,  warm  and  dry, 
kept  supplied  with  sand,  old  lime,  gravel,  and  ashes,  plenty 
of  good  com,  and  pure  running  water.  Nearly  all  fowl  dis- 
eases, in  fact,  arise  from  cold  and  moisture.  The  pure  Dorking 
and  Polish  breeds  will  probably  be  found  the  most  valuable 
for  the  production  of  eggs,  and  if  the  stock  of  hens  is  kept  up 
from  time  to  time,  a  regular  supply  may  be  safely  counted  on. 
The  nesting-places  shoidd  be  in  some  secluded  spot,  free  ^m 
observation ;  for  the  hen  is  very  shy,  and  will  often  cease  to 
lay  if  her  nest  is  too  exposed  or  meddled  with.  The  nest 
should  be  constantly  furnished  with  two  or  three  lumps  of 
chalk,  shaped  like  eggs,  the  real  eggs  being  abstracted  in  the 
absence  of  the  hen.  If  the  supply  of  eggs  should  prove  more 
than  the  required  demand,^  the  best  way  of  preserving  is  to 
anoint  them  with  butter,  when  they  may  be  safely  kept  for  a 
Qpnsiderable  time.  We  import  immense  quantities  of  poultiy 
and  eggs  from  France,  Ireland,  and  other  parts ;  but,  from 
the  scantiness  of  our  home  production,  prices  range  so  high  as 
to  exclude  these  excellent  articles  of  food  from  the  tables  of 
all  but  the  well-to-do. 
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The  old  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  tell  the  sex  of  the  bird 

to  be  hatched  by  the  shape  of  the  egg  has  been  revived  of 

late,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  certain  prediction  in  this 

respect  can  be  made.     The  hen  usually  exhibits  the  utmost 

watchfulness  and  care  of  her  young,  and  will  face  danger  with 

the  most  indomitable  courage  in  defence  of  her  brood.     The 

cock  is  also  a  most  courageous  bird.     What  sonorous  notes  of 

defiance  he  gives  forth  when  perched  on  the  farm  wall  or  ^hed 

roof — 

**  Without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud  the  noble  Chanticleer." 

And  yet,  brave  and  knowing  as  he  may  be,  he  is,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  poltroon,  appearing,  indeed,  as  if  utterly  bereft 
of  his  senses,  for  if  carefully  taken  from  his  perch  at  night, 
placed  on  a  well-lighted  table,  opposite  a  firm  straight  ch&lk 
line,  the  beak  of  the  bird  being  bent  down  opposite  to  the 
line,  so  that  his  eye  may  catch  it,  the  light  being  thrown 
strongly  on  the  line,  the  poor  cock  becomes  bewildered,  re- 
maining in  the  position  placed,  as  though  utterly  powerless  to 
move ;  in  fact,  as  if  glued  to  the  board,  imtil  the  charm  is 
broken  by  rubbing  out  the  line  or  by  distracting  his  attention. 
The  cock  was  sacred  to  iEsculapius,  by  reason  of  his 
watchfulness,  and  was  of  old  considered  an  accurate  time- 
keeper— 

"  More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours  than  is  an  abbey  clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin  bell  was  rung 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  roost  and  sung." 

Dryden. 


FEBRUAKY  2nd. 

The  Common  Gull. — (Larus  canus.) 

This  is  one  of  our  most  admired  sea  birds,  the  plumage  chaste 
and  beautiful,  the  breast  of  the  purest  white,  the  back  and 
wings  of  fine  pale  bluish  grey.  On  the  wing  its  appearance 
is  light  and  attractive,  whether  gambolling  high  in  air  or 
ranging  over  the  wide  world  of  waters,  every  now  and  then 
dipping  swiftly  down  on  its  finny  prey.  The  bird  also  swims 
well,  and 


<( 
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The  sportiiig  sea  gull  dancing  with  the  wavea^' — 


is  scarcely  a  less  pleasing  object  on  the  bnoyant  waters  than 
when  careering  with  its  fellows  in  the  air.  When  examined 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  bird  has  been  exactly  adapted  to  its 
mode  of  life,  in  the  structure  of  the  body,  the  incurved  man- 
dible, palmate  feet,  and  oily  plumage.  Occasionally  the  sea 
journeys  of  the  guUs  are  most  extensive ;  they  have  been  met 
with  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  land ;  they  are  also 
accustomed  to  make  excursions  up  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  sea,  and  ranging  far  inland,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  well- 
known  bird. 

GvU  is  often  considered  synonymous  with  blockhead,  as 
though  the  bird  was  eminently  dull  and  stupid;  this,  however, 
is  not  its  general  characteristic,  but  rather  wariness  and  cau- 
tion, for  where  it  is  accustomed  to  nest  on  the  sandy  beaches, 
and  becomes  subjected  to  man's  intrusion  and  the  spoliation 
of  their  nests,  after  a  season  or  two  they  forsake  their  accus- 
tomed breeding-places  and  resort  to  the  narrow  ledges  of  high 
rocks  or  to  tall  trees,  to  escape  the  danger.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  the  young  bred  on  trees  and  rocks  lie  close  until 
able  to  fly,  whilst  those  bred  on  the  surface  run  from  their 
nests  at  a  week  old  and  hide  from  intruders.  Admitting  the 
sagacity  of  the  Gull  in  these  respects,  we  remember  consider- 
ing the  name  appropriate  enough  in  its  offensive  sense,  some 
years  since,  when  a  large  number  of  these  birds  visited  the 
river  Avon,  and,  flocking  to  the  Basin,  kept  flying  to  and 
fro,  notwithstanding  that  the  boys  surrounding  the  Basin 
continually  struck  down  some  of  tiieir  number  with  sticks  or 
stones;  no  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  the  havoc  thus 
committed,  and  the  flight  to  and  fro  was  stupidly  continued, 
as  though  they  had  been  caged  within  the  limits  of  the  Basin 
walls. 

Gulls  have  been  repeatedly  tamed  by  persons  resident  on 
the  coast,  the  birds  regularly  absenting  themselves  at  the 
breeding  season,  and  afterwards  returning  to  their  homes. 
Gulls'  eggs  ax%  esteemed  as  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  lap- 
wing. "Gullerys"  were  formerly  a  source  of  some  profit,  the 
young,  some  centuries  since,  being  esteemed  as  a  favourite 
dish.     In  the  Household  Book  of  ti^e  Earl  of  Northumberland 
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(1512),  "see  guiles ^^  are  mentioned  as  among  the  delicacies 
for  the  great  feasts,  or  as  destined  more  particularly  for  the 
private  table  of  the  EarL  They  are  there  charged  at  one 
penny  or  three  halfpence  each. 


FEBRUAKY    3rd. 
The  Greyhound,  or  Gazehound. — (Gaiiis  famUiaris,) 

''I  pray  thee  consider  that  a  Greyhound  is  far  more  of 
a  gentleman  than  any  other  of  the  canine  species — ^mark 
his  stately  yet  delicate  length  of  limb — ^his  sleek  coat — 
his  keen  eye,  his  haughty  neck." — Bulweb. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Greyhound,  or  as  it  was  formerly 
c^ed,  Gazehound,  is  proved  by  the  numerous  representations 
of  the  animal  f oimd  from  time  to  time  in  the  Egyptian  tombs. 
Coursing,  the  most  exhilirating  of  recreations,  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  sport  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans. 
Many  allusions  are  made  by  classic  writers  to  the  fleet-footed 
hound;  and  from  age  to  age  in  our  own  land  the  Greyhoimd 
has  been  cherished  as  a  prime  favourite  by  our  landed  gentry. 
In  fact,  the  mere  possession  of  a  Greyhound  was  held  of  old 
to  be  proof  enough  of  the  "gentle  blood"  of  the  owner,  a  sort 
of  patent  of  nobility.  The  various  points  in  the  animal  to  be 
looked  for  as  evidence  of  first-rate  power  as  a  dog  of  chase, 
were  duly  chronicled  and  rhymed  for  more  easy  remembrance. 
One  of  those  descriptions  of  the  olden  time  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Headed  lyke  a  snake. 
Necked  lyke  a  drake ; 
Fotted  lyke  a  catte, 
Tayled  lyke  a  ratte, 
Syded  lyke  a  breme, 
And  chyned  lyke  a  heme." 

Isaak  Walton  cherished  a  great  regard  for  his  dogs.  The 
music  of  their  voices,  their  sagacity  and  affection,  seem  to 
have  won  the  heart  of  the  great  angler.  He^says:  "What 
music  doth  a  pack  of  hounds  make,  to  every  man  whose  heart 
and  ears  are  so  happy  as  to  be  set  to  the  tune  of  such  instru- 
ments !  For  my  hounds,  I  know  the  language  of  them  and 
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they  know  the  language  and  meaning  of  one  another,  as  per- 
fecdy  as  we  know  the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  discourse 
daily."  Many  of  our  modem  authors  dwell  with  evident 
delight  on  the  intelligence,  attachment,  fleetness  of  foot,  and 
quickness  of  eye  of  their  favorites.  Miss  Mitford  overflows 
with  affection  for  "  Mayflower."  Sir  Walter  Scott's  regard  for 
his  dogs  frequently  wells  up  to  the  surface.  In  his  Marrmm 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  lughest  praise — 

'*  Remember'st  thou  my  Greyhottnds  tme  ? 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew, 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sore  of  fang." 

It  has  probably  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  animals  o^ 
the  present  day  eclipse  in  elegance  of  form,  swiftness  of  foot, 
grace  of  movement,  beauty,  and  strength,  the  hounds  of  olden 
time — that  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  in  the 
selection  and  breeding  has  produced  a  higher  class  of  animal 
than  all  that  has  gone  before — ^that  the  variety  of  the  dog  race 
known  as  the  Greyhound  has  been,  in  fact,  produced  by  the 
unremitted  attention  which  has  been  given  to  perpetuating  the 
qualities  desired.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  race 
of  dogs  discovered  in  the  Abyssinian  mountains  very  closely 
resemble  our  greyhounds,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  dog  so  much  prized  by  us  are  not  the 
result  of  mere  care  and  selection  in  breeding,  but  that  the 
greyhound  has  descended  from  an  original  stock. 

The  hounds  as  they  stand  in  pairs  waiting  for  the  course, 
with  fore  legs  straight  as  arrows  and  soon  to  be  almost  as  fleet, 
elastic  neck  and  eager  eyes  straining  to  be  away,  present  a  most 
graceful  picture,  fdl  of  life  and  beauty. 


FEBRUARY  4th. 

Rhtjbabb. — (Bheum  Palrnatum,) 

Wb  owe  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Society  the  extensive  culture  and  use  of  this 
plant.      A  premium  was  offered  many  years  since  by  that 
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society  for  its  growth  and  management^  and  its  valuable  quali- 
ties having  been  thus  brought  before  the  public,  the  plant 
gradually  grew  in  estimation,  and  from  an  exotic  it  has  become 
a  naturalised  plant  of  great  value  and  of  most  extensive 
culture.  The  appearance  of  the  root,  stalks,  and  leaves  are 
well  known.  The  blossom  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  our 
common  dock  plant  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Tartaiy, 
in  Asia. 

Dr.  Hope  described  the  plant  in  1765  as  then  growing  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  near  Edinburgh.  In  his  report,  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  he  says : — "From  the 
perfect  similarity  of  the  root  with  the  best  foreign  rhubarb  in 
taste,  smell,  colour,  and  qualities,  we  cannot  doubt  of  our  being 
at  last  possessed  of  the  plant  which  produces  the  true  rhubarb, 
and  we  may  reasonably  entertain  the  agreeable  expectations  of 
its  proving  a  very  important  acquisition  to  Britain."  The 
plant  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  England  in  1768. 

The  root  of  the  English  plant  is  probably  not  quite  so 
powerful  in  its  medicinal  qualities  as  that  of  the  foreign,  but 
it  is  still  valuable,  for  by  home  culture  you  escape  the  vile 
adulterations  so  frequently  practised  in  what  is  sold  as  Chinese 
or  Turkish.  The  true  Chmese  rhubarb  is  compact,  hard,  heavy, 
and  somewhat  gritty — ^red,  variegated  with  yellow  and  white 
within — it  is  usually  sold  in  oblong  pieces,  flat  on  one  side, 
and  convex  on  the  other.  The  Turkish  is  in  roimdish  pieces, 
most  frequently  pierced  in  the  middle;  it  is  softer  than  the 
Chinese,  and  when  broken  shows  bright  red — ^when  pulverised 
it  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  now  employed  in  the  growth 
of  this  plant,  mostly  for  its  leaf  stalks,  in  early  spring,  which 
form  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  apple  and  gooseberry  in 
tarts  and  pies;  the  cooling,  pleasant  acid  of  the  stalks  and 
leaves  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  is  undoubtedly 
beneficial  to  the  health  of  most  persons,  especially  to  the 
yoimg.  A  very  excellent  marmalade  is  also  made  from 
rhubarb.  Still,  as  the  acidity  of  the  plant  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  oxalic  acid,  those  persons  who  are  subject  to 
calculous  complaints  should  strictly  avoid  its  use. 

Many  varieties  of  rhubarb  are  now  cultivated,  and  great 
care  and  expense  incmTed  in  order  to  force  the  plant  for  use 
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during  the  Trinter  months.  When  grown  for  its  root,  a  deep, 
dry,  stony,  or  sandy  soil  is  requisite,  and  the  root  should  not 
be  disturbed  under  10  to  12  years.  We  have  no  other  plant 
of  which  it  can  be  said,  "  The  roots  we  turn  into  medicine — 
the  leaves  into  pies." 


FEBRUARY  5th. 
The  Coltsfoot  {Tussil^go  farfara) 

is  now  pushing  its  thick  flower  stalks  through  the  clayey  soils. 
The  tenacity  with  which  this  plant  holds  to  the  land  is  very 
great,  for  if  only  a  portion  of  the  root  is  left  even  a  yard  under 
ground  it  will  send  its  pale  yellow  blossoms  to  the  surface. 
The  plant  stands  almost  alone  among  our  wild  plants  for  the 
peculiarity  of  the  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  as  if 
it  needed  not  their  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  early 
spring,  and  this  proves  to  be  the  fact.  At  first  the  flower  bud 
is  pendulous,  and  is  thus  protected  from  the  rain ;  as  soon, 
however,  as  the  bloom  is  ready  to  unfold  to  the  sun,  the 
flower  stalk  becomes  erect ;  and  when  the  store  of  honey  for 
which  this  plant  is  famed  has  been  delivered  up  to  the  bees, 
the  blossom  fades,  and  once  more  the  head  droops  toward  the 
ground,  that  the  seed  may  be  duly  perfected  in  safety.  When 
this  process  has  been  accomplished,  again  the  plant  holds  up 
its  head  to  the  sun,  the  seeds  send  out  their  wings,  forming  a 
beautiful  globular  head  of  white  flossy  silk,  and  await  disper- 
sion by  the  winds. 

The  leaves  (bright  green  above,  and  white  and  cottony 
beneath)  appear  in  March;  their  virtues  have  been  famed 
from  ancient  times.  The  Greeks  of  old  smoked  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowers  through  a  reed,  as  a  remedy  for  difficult 
breathing.  The  plant  was  formerly  known  with  us  by  the 
name  of  cough  wort,  in  consequence  of  its  pectoral  virtues. 
Fuller,  in  his  "Medicina  Gymnastica,"  points  out  its  uses,  as 
does  Dr.  Cullen,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  old  medical 
writers;  in  fact,  every  part  of  the  plant  has  been  employed 
medicinally.  The  leaves  form  the  chief  ingredient  of  the 
Dutch  herb  tobacco;  and,  if  dried  in  the  sun  and  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  saltpetre,  they  burn  like  linen  rags  or  "  German 
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tinder."  The  silky  down  of  the  seed-heads  is  used  in  the 
Highlands  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  presence  of  the  plant  has 
been  said  to  indicate  the  presence  of  coaL  It  is,  no  doubt, 
plentiful  in  the  coal  districts,  but  so  it  is  elsewhere,  especially 
in  the  stiff  clays. 


FEBRUAKY  6th. 

The  Golden-crested  Wren. — [Motacilla  Hegnliis,) 

The  present  month  offers  a  great  advantage  for  the  study  of 
this  beautiful  bird;  as  soon  as  the  leaf-buds  burst  it  will  be 
lost  to  yiew.  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  our  birds;  the  actual 
length,  exclusive  of  the  feathers,  being  barely  an  inch,  and  its 
weight  about  80  grains.  The  bird  may  be  readily  met  with 
by  taking  a  little  quiet  observation  of  the  pines,  larches,  or 
firs,  on  which  it  will  be  seen  actively  engaged  in  picking  the 
aphides  and  insect  larvae  from  the  fir-cones,  or  creeping  around 
and  along  the  underside  of  the  branches,  diligently  peeping 
with  its  clear,  bright  eyes  into  every  crevice,  and  occasionally 
uttering  a  shrill  "cheep,  cheep."  The  movements  of  this  bird 
are  most  interesting,  being  distinguished  by  the  most  untiring 
activity — flitting  to  and  fro  from  tree  to  tree  like  a  winged 
thought.  If  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  gnats  are  playing  under 
the  branches,  it  darts  through  their  ranks  and  returns  to  the 
tree  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  male  bird  is  very  handsomely  attired  in  a  suit  of  olive 
green,  with  a  splendid  crest  of  bright,  silky,  golden  feathers, 
contrasted  by  a  black  band  on  either  side ;  iJiis  band  the  bird 
erects  at  pleasure,  and  thus  often  obscures  its  coronet.  Its 
spring  song  has  now  commenced;  and  although  consisting 
only  of  a  few  notes,  it  is  a  pleasant,  soft,  low  warble.  The 
construction  of  the  nest  is  most  curious — composed  of  wool 
and  moss,  bound  together  by  the  web  of  the  spider,  and 
warmly  lined  with  feathers.  The  bird,  in  order  to  avoid  some 
of  its  enemies,  manufactures  curiously-twisted  threads,  by 
which  it  suspends  its  nest  to  some  convenient  branch,  where 
the  foliage  or  another  branch  may  conceal  it,  so  that  if  it 
occasionally  sways  into  view  it  appears  like  loose  moss  or 
leaves. 
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The  eggs  are  very  minute,  not  larger  than  peas,  of  pinkish 
white,  and  spotted;  the  nest  often  contains  twelve  eggs.  The 
calls  of  so  numerous  a  family  require  the  most  untiring  in- 
dustjry.  The  activity  of  the  bird  is  most  surprising — ^the 
visits  of  the  hen  to  the  nest  with  food  have  been  carefully 
noted,  and  found  to  average  36  per  hour  for  16  hours  each 
day — that  is,  between  five  and  six  hundred  supplies  of  food 
per  day. 

FEBRUARY  7th. 
The  Kingfisher. — {Alcedo  tspida.) 

A  WALK  by  the  side  of  one  of  our  many  rivulets  with  wooded 
banks  will  often  reveal  to  the  observer  reflections  of  the  gor- 
geous plumage  of  the  Kingfisher  as  it  rapidly  darts  up  the 
stream;  for,  though  a  shy  bird,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
It  rarely  leaves  tiie  waterside,  occasionally  flitting  with  rapid 
undulating  flight  under  the  overhanging  branches;  or,  perched 
on  some  favourable  vantage  point,  it  intently  watches  the 
rippling  waters,  rapidly  darting  on  fish  or  water  insect  as  it 
comes  into  view;  and  if  not  disturbed,  again  returning  to  its 
station.  In  winter  it  usually  leaves  the  inland  streams,  and 
ndgrates  to  the  dykes  near  the  seacoast. 

The  Kingfisher,  though  so  brilliantly  dressed,  appears  un- 
shapely and  ill-proportioned,  the  body  being  short  and  squat, 
and  the  bill  excessively  large ;  it  is,  however,  admirably  adapted 
to  its  mode  of  life.  In  brUUancy  of  plumage  none  of  our  birds 
can  compete  with  it,  robed  as  it  is  in  the  brightest  tints  of 
azure,  blue,  green,  orange,  and  red,  disclosing,  as  the  wings 
open  in  the  sunbeams,  a  bright  gleam  of  rainbow  tints. 

The  Halcyon  of  the  ancients,  of  which  so  many  marvellous 
tales  have  been  told,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Kingfisher  of 
the  modems.  It  was  supposed  that  the  birds  kept  the  waters 
calm,  while  they  built  and  sat  on  their  nests  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea.     Hence  "  Halcyon"  meant  happy  or  traiiquil. 

In  rearing  the  young  the  parent  bird  was  represented  as 
brooding  for  seven  days  over  its  poetical  floating  cradle,  which 
was  believed  to  possess  valuable  medical  properties.  In  more 
modem  times  the  bird,  both  living  and  dead,  has  been  regarded 
as  possessing  wonderful  powers. 
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The  editor  of  "  Bewick's  British  Birds "  states  that  "  the 
Kingfisher  has  been  observed  near  the  edge  of  a  rivulet  expos- 
ing the  vivid  colours  of  its  breast  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  fluttering  with  expanded  wings  over  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  water;  and  that  the  fish,  attracted  by  the  brightness 
and  splendour  of  the  appearance,  were  thus  detained,  whilst 
the  wily  bird  darted  down  upon  them  with  unerring  aim." 

The  dried  body  of  the  bird  used  formerly  to  be  placed  with 
wbollen  clothing,  as  a  protection  from  moth.  A  curious  super- 
stition long  prevailed,  and  possibly  may  still  prevail  in  secluded 
hamlets,  that  a  Kingfisher,  suspended  by  a  thread  within  doors, 
accurately  distinguished  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind 
blew,  by  pointing  with  its  bill.  This  belief  was  known  to 
Shakspeare,  who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kent,  in  his  upbraid- 
ings  of  timeservers,  the  words — 

'*  And  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following." 

To  the  bird  was  also  ascribed  the  power  of  enriching  its 
possessor,  of  preserving  peace  and  harmony  in  families,  and  of 
imparting  to  the  lady  who  wore  its  feathers  additional  grace 
and  loveliness.  Hence,  possibly,  the  fashion  of  ladies  using 
the  bird  as  an  ornament. 


FEBKUARY  8th. 

The  Dandelion. — [Leontodon  Taraxacum,) 

**  Yet  a  lapse  of  weeks. 

Buds  will  burst  their  edges. 
Strip  their  wool  coats,  glue  coats  streaks 
In  the  woods  and  hedges." — Christina  Rossettl 

The  Dandelidn  is  "  the  sunflower  of  the  spring."  The  name 
is  said  to  be  a  transformation  from  the  French  of  "  dervt  d^  licmr 
Its  gay  and  brilliant  stars  open  to  the  first  beams  of  February ; 
and  though  it  may  possibly  be  held  in  slight  regard  by  some,  it 
possesses  many  points  of  interest  worthy  of  deep  attention. 
Each  bloom  (like  the  flower  of  the  daisy)  is  an  assemblage  of 
many  flowers.     The  young  leaves,  which  are  most  curiously 
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cut,  are  often  used  in  early  spring  as  a  salad,  having  the  taste, 
when  blanched,  of  endive.  The  roots,  when  roasted,  are  used 
by  the  poor  of  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  coflfee. 

We  have  often  heard  a  worthy  town  councillor  of  Bristol 
extol  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  plant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  successfully  used  for  the  relief  of 
dropsy,  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  other  maladies. 

The  observer  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  evidences  of  skill 
and  wisdom  manifested  in  the  structure  of  this  despised  plant, 
and  the  wonderful  precautions  apparent  for  its  protection  and 
dispersion.  After  the  bloom  has  past,  a  globe  of  feathery 
down  of  great  beauty  is  formed — thi  is  the  provision  made 
for  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  seed  ;  to  each  seed  is  affixed  a 
star  of  the  finest  down,  and  when  the  seed  is  ripe  lind  loose  it 
is  lifted  by  these  downy  wings  from  the  plant,  and  wafted 
high  in  air  for  long  distances. 

Meyrick  says — "  The  yoimg  leaves  eaten  as  a  salad  in  spring 
are  excellent  in  all  scorbutic  complaints." 


FEBRUARY  9th. 
The  Common  (^hickweed. — (Stellaria  media.) 

-"  Still  wintry  is  the  scene ; 


The  fields  their  dead  and  sapless  russet  wear ;" 

Yet  on  every  sheltered  hedgebank  trails  the  common  chick- 
weed,  filling  every  neglected  comer  of  the  garden,  and  covering 
abundantly  the  fallows ;  like  the  common  groundsel,  it  is 
destined  as  the  winter  food  of  birds.  The  flower  of  the  plant 
is  inconspicuous,  yet  not  ^evoid  of  a  quiet  beauty  (a  clear 
white  star,  set  in  fresh  green).  The  agriculturist  and  gardener 
deem  it  a  troublesome  weed,  and  vigorous  attempts  are  made 
for  its  extirpation ;  but  Nature  having  need  for  this  humble 
plant,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  newly  turned  an  abundant  crop 
again  springs  fortli. 

The  plant,  although  appearing  very  fragile,  is  hardy,  suffer- 
ing little  from  our  severest  winters.  It  spreads  a  constant 
table  for  the  various  tribes  of  finches,  preserving  numbers  of 
these  interesting  birds  from  starvation.     Cage  birds  are  very 
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partial  to  the  plant,  and  the  cry  of  "  chickweed  !"  is  frequent 
in  the  streets  of  London  for  their  supply. 

The  plant  is  a  very  good  weather  indicator.  When  the 
flowers  are  somewhat  closed  rain  will  be  sure  to  fall  within  a 
few  hours ;  if  fully  expanded,  the  umbrella  may  be  safely  left 
at  home.  Hooker  recommends  it  as  a  pot-herb,  boiled  like 
spinach,  for  the  table.  In  his  time  winter  vegetables  were 
more  rare  than  with  us  ;  as  a  last  resource,  possibly  chickweed 
might  be  endured.  Culpepper  says : — "  It  is  a  fine,  soft, 
pleasing  herb,  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon,  and  good  for 
many  things.'' 

The  very  meanest  of  our  wayside  plants  are  full  of  interest; 
we  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  despise  them  as  weeds^  but  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  even  these  have  their  uses. 

''Then  think  not  Nature's  scheme  sublime 
These  common  things  miffht  spare ; 
For  science  may  detect  in  time 
A  thousand  virtues  there.** 

The  universal  diflEusion  of  this  plant,  and  its  remarkable 
powers  of  endurance,  evidence  to  our  minds  that  it  is  destined 
to  serve  some  useful  end. 


FEBRUARY   10th. 

The  Wood  Pigeon,  Cushat,  or  Ring  Pigeon. — 

(Columha  Falumbiis.) 

**  Screened  in  the  lofty  wood 
The  Stock  Doves  sit  and  brood.** 

In  the  secluded  parts  of  the  wood,  where  the  tall  firs  are 
clustered  together,  we  now  begin  to  hear 

"the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood  pigeon*s  note.*' 

The  bird  mates  and  builds  remarkably  early  in  the  season, 
when  its  plaintive  cooing  fills  the  wood  with  a  mellow,  mur- 
muring sound.  Occasionally  the  male  bird  may  be  seen  to 
rise  high  in  the  air  over  the  nesting  place,  and  then  fall 
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suddenly  downwards  and  again  strike  upward  with  considerable 
power  of  wing.  It  is  a  very  handsome  bird  :  the  plumage  a 
grayish  blue,  with  occasional  markings  of  black,  green,  white, 
and  purple,  and  distinctly  ringed  with  wliite  around  the  neck. 
As  we  approach  its  resting  place  it  rises  into  the  air  with  a 
loud  clapping  of  the  wings.  The  nest  is  a  very  slovenly 
structure — merely  a  platform  of  sticks — the  eggs  never  more 
than  two,  and  perfectly  white.  MuUer  says  the  eggs  may 
sometimes  be  seen  through  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  Possibly 
the  nests  in  such  cases  may  have  been  damaged  by  high  winds. 
It  is  a  wild,  shy  bird,  loving  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Large 
flocks  assemble  during  winter,  frequenting  the  turnip  fields, 
and  not  disdaining  to  feed  on  agricultural  products.  The 
Ettrick  Shepherd  says  that  the  cushats  were  accused  of  robbing 
his  clover  field,  but  that,  on  opening  the  crops  of  two  that  had 
been  shot,  he  found  not  a  particle  of  anything  else  except  the 
seeds  of  the  ninch  or  wild  mustard ;  so  that  the  cushats  had 
been  engaged  in  weeding,  not  in  destroying  his  clover. 

The  name  of  "  Cushat  Dove "  is  emblematic  of  gentleness 
and  constancy.  Piscator  says,  in  Walton's  Angler,  "  that  they 
plight  their  troth  and  marry,  and  that  then  the  survivor  scorns, 
as  the  Thracian  women  are  said  to  have  done,  to  outlive  his 
or  her  mate,  and  this  is  taken  for  a  truth  ;  and  if  the  survivor 
shall  ever,  couple  with  another,  then  not  only  the  living  but 
the  dead,  be  it  either  the  he  or  the  she,  is  denied  the  name 
and  honour  of  a  true  turtle  dove."  The  Russians  are  said  to 
abstain  from  the  pigeon  as  food,  because  it  is  the  emblem  of 
the  "Btoly  Spirit." 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  probability  that  all  our 
numerous  varieties  of  pigeons  have  sprung  from  one  stock. 
We  have  noticed  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Darwin,  that  occasion- 
ally among  the  choicest  birds,  and  reared  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  original  blue  and  bars  will  re-appear.  The  same 
author  states  that  "pigeons  have  been  watched  and  tended 
with  the  greatest  care  and  loved  by  many  people ;  they  have 
been  domesticated  for  thousands  of  years  in  several  quarters 
of  the  world,  the  earliest  known  record  of  pigeons  being  about 
3,000  years  before  Christ."  Pliny  relates  that  immense  prices 
were  given  for  pigeons  by  the  Romans. 
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FEBRUARY   11th. 
The  Yew. — (Tarsus  haccdta.) 

The  Yew  tree  now  begins  to  open  its  curious  clustered  blos- 
soms. When  left  to  nature  it  often  sends  up  a  fine  thick 
evergreen  head  of  40  or  50  feet ;  one  in  the  churchyard  of 
Harlington  reached  58  feet.  Pliny  and  Plutarch  give  it  a 
very  deadly  character — ^that  to  sleep  in  its  shadow  or  eat  of 
its  fruit  was  death.'  Both,  however,  are  innoxious;  indeed, 
the  scarlet  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  are  rather  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity;  the  dark, 
sombre  leaves  are  poisonous  and  fatal  to  cows  and  horses. 

The  tree  is  known  in  Switzerland  as  "William's  tree,"  in 
memory  of  Tell.  It  was  formerly  held  in  great  estimation  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  national  weapon,  the  bow.  The  Yew 
bow,  in  the  hands  of  the  stalwart  yeomen  of  England,  gained 
the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  &c.  Bishop  Latimer,  in  one 
of  his  quaint  sermons,  relates  his  own  practice  with  the  bow 
thus  : — "  In  my  time,"  says  he,  "  my  poor  father  was  as  dili- 
gent to  teach  me  how  to  shoot  as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing, 
and  so,  I  think,  other  men  did  their  children ;  he  taught  me 
how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw 
with  the  strength  of  my  arms,  as  divers  other  nations  do,  but ' 
with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows  bought  me  accord- 
ing to  my  age  and  strength ;  as  I  increased  in  them  so  my 
bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it ;  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a 
wholesome  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic." 

The  practice  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  has 
been  revived  with  a  diiBferent  weapon  in  the  days  of  Victoria ; 
and  now,  as  heretofore,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  the  best 
safeguard  of  the  nation. 

So  essential  was  it  considered  in  the  past  that  there  should 
be  an  ample  supply  of  Yew  bows,  that  the  merchants  were 
compelled  to  import  four  staves  of  Yew  for  every  ton  of  goods 
brought  from  places  from  whence  bow  staves  were  purchased. 

The  Yew  tree  endures  to  a  great  age ;  those  at  Braboume, 
in  Kent,  and  at  Hedson,  Bucks,  are  believed  to  be  full  3,000 
years  old ;  in  fact,  the  oldest  specimens  of  vegetation  in  ex- 
istence.    It  is  a  churchyard  tree ;  its  use  in  connection  with 
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the  Church  has  been  accounted  for  in  a  variety  of  ways — 
"for  pahn  branches/'  "  for  bows,"  as  "  emblematic  of  death 
by  silence,"  of  "  immortality,  as  evergreen,"  as  a  "  Druidical 
tree,"  as  employed  at  funerals.  Reference  is  made  as  to  the 
latter  in  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy  "  thus  :— 

**  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  Yew.'' 

The  wood  is  useful  for  cabinet  work,  musical  instruments, 
&c.,  'being  hard  and  close  in  the  grain. 


FEBRUARY   12th. 

The  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Hedge  Accentor  {Accentor 

modularis)^ 

although  in  some  degree  resembling  the  common  house  sparrow, 
differs  materially  from  it,  belonging,  indeed,  to  another  genera. 
It  wears  a  very  modest,  unassuming  suit,  the  head  and  neck 
being  gray,  striped  with  brown,  the  under  parts  nearly  white 
and  the  upper  portions  brown,  of  various  shadings.  The  bird 
remains  with  us  all  the  winter  through,  and  celebrates  the  first 
indications  of  spring  with  its  sweet  and  varied  song.  Beckstein 
says  its  lay  is  simple  and  short,  ''  a  little  couplet  composed  of 
a  strain  of  the  lark  and  one  of  the  wren."  It  is  active  and 
lively  in  its  habits,  and  may  now  be  heard  chanting  its  simple 
song  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks.  It  may  readily  be  known  by 
its  curious  habit  of  flirting  its  wings  whilst  singing ;  hence  it 
has  been  called  "  shuffle  wing." 

The  bird  is  familiar,  preferring  the  garden  hedge  for  its 
nesting-place;  and  as  it  commences  to  build  before  the  leaves 
come  out,  the  process  may  be  easily  watched;  we  have  re- 
peatedly noted  the  progress  made  from  day  to  day,  until 

**  Bv  and  by,  Hke  heathbells  gilt  with  dew, 
There  lay  the  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  flowers." 

The  outer  covering  of  the  nest  is  of  moss;  within  there  is 
an  ingeniously  woven  lining  of  hair ;  the  eggs  are  extremely 
beautiful,  of  a  delicate  greenish  blue.    The  nest  appears  some- 
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what  larirer  than  necessary  for  so  small  a  bird,  as  if  to  accom- 
modate  a  visitor,  which  fr^uentty  happens,  foTthe  cackoo  often 
adds  an  egg — possibly  selecting  the  nest  of  a  small  bird  that 
the  cuckoo  majr  hereafter  have  less  difficulty  in  ejecting  the 
rightful  owners.  The  young  of  the  thrush  or  blackbird  would 
be  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  young  hedge  sparrows  or 
wagtails. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  young  cuckoo  commenced 
its  career  of  ingratitude  by  swallowing  its  fellow  nestlings,  and 
finished  by  biting  off  the  head  of  its  protector.  Shaks{>eare 
alludes  to  this  in  "  King  Lear,"  with  reference  to  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  king's  daughters  thus : — 

**  The  hedge  sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  she  had  her  head  bit  off  by  her  young." 


FEBRUARY   13th. 
The  Lesser  Celandine — Pilewort. — {Ficarioe  vema.) 

**  The  first  gUt  thing 


That  wears  the  trembling  pearls  of  spring." 

The  flowers  of  early  spring  call  for  more  attention  because 
they  are  so  few  and  scant ;  the  Celandine  is  one  of  the  first  to 
open  its  golden  blossoms.  Wordsworth  adopted  the  flower  as 
his  own;  he  says — 

**  There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine: 
'Tis  the  Httle  Celandine." 

A  few  blooms  may  now  be  found  on  some  favourable  watery 
bank-side;  the  Celandine  delights  in  moisture  and  shade;  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  crowfoot  tribe,  and  flowers  abundantly  in 
March  and  April  The  blossoms  are  of  a  bright,  shining  gold 
colour,  and  are  very  sensitive  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
closing  before  rain,  and  avoiding  the  night-air  with  the  care- 
fulness of  a  delicate  lady.  The  plant  spreads  its  heart-shaped, 
shining,  deep  green  leaves  flat  on  the  ground;  the  leaves  are 
usually  spotted. 

The  poet's  attention  seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  this 
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flower  by  reason  of  its  bursting  forth  at  the  first  possible 
moment  to  make  the  pleasurable  announcement,  '^  Spring  ifi 
coming !" — 

"  Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 

Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 

Like  a  careless  prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  we've  little  warmth  or  none." 

• 

The  Celandine  was  supposed  of  old  to  scatter  com  around 
it.  It  will  be  seen  on  examination  that  the  small  tubers  of 
the  roots  have  the  appearance  of  grain.  The  roots,  although 
bitter  and  acrid,  are  used  medicinally.  Culpepper  makes  the 
assertion  that  he  cured  his  own  daughter  of  the  king's  evil  by 
this  plant  in  a  single  week,  without  leaving  a  scar.  It  belongs, 
however,  to  a  dangerous  tribe,  and  great  caution  should  be 
observed. 


FEBEUARY   Uth. 

The  Sky  Labk. — {Almtda  arvensis.) 

"  Thou  soaring  minstrel !  winged  bard ! 
Whose  path  is  the  free  air, 
Whose  song  makes  sunshine  seem  more  bright. 
And  this  fair  world  more  fair !  " 

As  we  were  passing  over  Kingsweston  Hill,  early  in  the  present 
month,  enjoying  the  extended  prospect,  lit  up  by  the  morning 
sun,  suddenly  the  music  of  the  Lark  broke  upon  the  ear;  the 
bird  was  just  over-head,  rising  toward  the  clouds,  appearing 
to  spring  up  nearly  perpendicularly  by  sudden  leaps  in  the  air, 
and  then  hovering  with  vibrating  wings,  pouring  out  a  flood  of 
the  richest  melody."  There  is  something  peculiarly  inspiriting 
in  the  song  of  the  Lark,  a  gladness  in  the  tone  most  cheering. 
The  bird  has  been  described  as  a 

"  Bri^t  gem  instinct  with  music — vocal  spark — 
The  happiest  bird  that  sprang  out  of  the  ark." 
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This  favourite  songster,  although  devoid  of  brilliant  plumage 
(the  attire  being  brown,  with  shadings  of  yellow),  is  a  most 
graceful  bird;  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  fre- 
quently erected  into  a  crest — this  is  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  species;  and  its  claws  are  unusually  long.  Mr. 
Jesse  states  that  they  are  used  for  the  removal  of  the  eggs  and 
young  to  places  of  safety  when  danger  threatens,  but  this  seems 
to  need  confirmation.  It  is  obvious  that  these  extended  claws 
enable  the  bird  to  walk  rapidly  even  through  long  grass.  When 
in  flight  and  alarmed  it  seems  to  drop  almost  straight  to  the 
earth;  and  when  on  the  ground  and  apprehensive  of  danger^ 
it  will  lie  so  close  as  generally  to  escape  detection  in  the  arable 
fields,  often  rising  within  a  yard  of  the  feet.  The  bird  never, 
on  any  occasion,  resorts  to  trees.  The  nest  presents  no  remark- 
able feature;  it  is  usually  composed  of  various  grasses,  and 
placed  against  a  hillock,  under  the  shade  of  some  tall  herbage. 
The  eggs  are  usually  four. 

The  bird  is  sometimes  kept  in  confinement;  it  is,  however, 
most  painful  to  witness  its  fluttering  wings  strike  against  the 
cage  as  it  seeks  to  rise  with  its  song  to  the  clouds.  The  music 
of  the  Lark  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  free,  open 
country.     It  is  the  bird  of  freedom. 

"  Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Light  be  thy  matins  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
0  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  tnee !  " — Hogg. 


FEBRUARY   15th. 
The  Sulphur  Butterfly. — [Gonepteryx  Rhamni,) 

The  present  month  is  often  marked  by  clear,  cold,  frosty 
nights,  and  bright,  sunny  days;  when  it  has  seemed  as 

^*  Summer  in  the  sunshine  and  winter  in  the  shade," 

the  exchange  of  clear,  bright,  bracing  weather  for  gloom  and 
damp  is  ever  exceedingly  inspiriting.   And  as  we  wander  forth 
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the  echo  of  the  hard  road  rings  like  pleasant  music  in  the  ear, 
and  new  life  seems  to  race  through  every  vein. 

The  dark  rain-clouds  have  given  place  to  a  clear,  cold,  grey 
sky,  white,  fleecy  clouds,  and  a  flood  of  sunshine  that  gives  a 
brilliant  appearance  to  the  frosted  grass;  and  though  the  wind 
is  keen  and  cold,  the  warm  sunbeams  have  roused  a  sulphur 
Butterfly  to  take  wing,  and  it  goes  undulating  down  the 
hedgerow  as  though  it  were  indeed  summer.  A  glance  around 
is  sufficient,  however,  to  dispel  this  illusion — a  wintry  haze 
hangs  around  the  distant  prospect :  the  trees  are  leafless,  the 
hedges  bare,  and  the  herbage  withered. 

The  sulphur  Butterfly  is  generally  admired  for  the  fine,  silky 
down  covering  the  body,  tiie  graceful,  leaf -like  form  of  the 
wings,  and  their  primrose  colour,  each  wing  marked  in  the 
centre  with  a  small  round,  orange  spot. 

Some  of  the  autumn  brood  of  this  fly  usually  survive  the 
winter,  and  appear  on  the  wing  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Knapp  says: — "The  sulphur  Butterfly  is  the  very 
first  that  will 

**  *  Aloft  repair, 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air.'  '* 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  poor  insect  will  have  to  seek  the 
hedgerow  in  vain  for  flowers,  and  go  dinnerless  to  bed.  But, 
no  !  there  is  a  gorse-bush  on  the  bank,  and  here  it  settles  to 
drink  the  honey  of  the  flowers. 

We  have  noticed  this  insect  on  the  wing  as  early  as  the  first 
day  of  the  present  month. 

The  caterpillar  is  green  with  black  dots  on  the  back ;  it  is 
usually  found  on  the  buck-thorn  and  alder. 


FEBRUARY   16th. 

The  Tree  Ceeeper. — (Cerikia  foemiliaris.) 

**  The  sheep  before  the  pinching  heaven 
To  sheltered  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines.'' — Marmion. 

As  we  go  forth  into  the  fields  a  wintry  prospect  is  before  us ; 
the  severity  of  the  weather  has  proved  most  disastrous  to  our 
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smaller  birds.  Many  have  been  found  day  by  day  stiffened 
and  dead  under  our  hedgerows,  and  those  that  have  survived 
show  signs  of  great  distress.  The  brooks  and  rivulets  have 
been  close  shut  up;  the  meadows  like  iron;  the  hedges  naked; 
the  herbage  of  the  fields  dry  and  withered — it  would  appear 
at  first  view  that  every  food  resource  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  free  denizens  of  nature — 

"  For  not  a  leaf  or  sprig  of  green 
On  ground  or  quaking  bush  is  seen." — Glare. 

Fortunately,  however,  though  provision  has  proved  scarce, 
it  has  not  altogether  failed.  Slany  of  our  birds  retreat  to  the 
coast  for  a  scant  subsistence  from  the  rejecta  left  by  the  tides; 
others  crowd  around  the  farmyards,  barns,  &c.,  whilst  the  in- 
sectivorous tribes,  like  the  Tree  Creeper,  industriously  seek 
out,  amid  the  crevices  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  their  food. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  whilst  the  trees  are  leafless,  it  ]& 
interesting  to  watch  the  adroit  movements  of  the  Tree  deeper 
(the  smallest  of  our  native  birds,  except  the  wren).  It  is  a 
wonderfully  nimble,  active  little  fellow,  gliding  with  a  twisted 
course  around  the  boles  of  the  trees,  prying  with  its  keen, 
glittering  eyes  into  every  crevice,  and  probing  with  its  long 
bill  every  cavity — often  with  such  close  and  earnest  application 
as  to  be  apparently  unaware  of  the  proximity  of  the  observer. 
The  colour  of  the  bird  so  closely  assimilates  with  the  bark  of 
the  elms  that  its  motion  alone  betrays  its  presence,  and  a 
casual  observer  would  be  more  likely  to  suppose  it  a  mouse 
than  a  bird ;  it  goes  creeping  round  the  tree,  ascending  at  the 
same  time,  often  running  along  the  under  side  of  the  branches 
with  its  back  downward,  as  if  quite  independent  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  If  disturbed,  it  adroitly  jerks  round  a  branch  and 
leaves  the  tree,  falling  at  the  foot  of  another  tree,  and  again 
pursuing  its  upward  search. 

The  bird  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  mode  of  life;  the  long 
and  forked  tail  seems  expressly  formed  to  assist  in  climbing, 
being  furnished  wiUi  sharp  elastic  points,  that  hold  firmly  to 
every  crevice,  supporting  the  bird  in  its  ascent.  Many  of  the 
insect  tribes  would  become  annoying  by  their  numbers  in  spring 
and  summer  were  it  not  for  the  winter  labours  of  the  tiny  Tree 
Creeper. 
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FEBKUARY   17th. 
The  Fallow  Deeb. — {Cervus  Dama.) 

A  PARK  without  Deer  is  like  a  landscape  without  trees  or  a 
garden  without  flowers;  that  is,  devoid  of  its  fairest  ornament. 
The  "  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste,"  red  deer,  existed  in  our 
forests  certainly  as  far  back  as  English  history  extends,  and 
from  time  to  time  laws  of  the  most  stringent  character  were 
enacted  for  the  preservation  of  stag  hunting  to  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  who  were  greatly  addicted  to  the  sport.     Down  to, 
and  including  William  the  Conqueror,  it  appeared  as  if  the 
rulers  were  desirous  of  turning  the  whole  island  into  a  waste 
of  wood,  so  numerous  and  extensive  had  the  forests,  chases, 
and  parks  become,  the  life  of  a  man  being  deemed  of  far  less 
account  than  the  life  of  a  stag.    The  variety  of  deer  now  com- 
mon in  our  parks  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Jabies  I. 
from  Norway.      This  is,  perhaps,  the  anost  elegant  animal 
of  the  species,  whether  as  regards  the  shape,  so  slender  and 
compact,  the  arched  neck  and  marvellous  eyes,  the  beautiful 
dappled  sleek  coat,  or  its  light,  bounding,  active  motion — all 
these  unite  in  distinguishing  the  animal  as  the  most  graceful 
of  the  order  ruminaMia,  whether  we  regard  the  noble  buck, 
with  its  handsome  divergent  branched  antlers,  or 

'*  The  delicate  and  playful  fawn. 
Dappled  like  the  rosy  dawn, 
And  sportive  in  its  fear.'* 

Deer,  although  somewhat  fearful,  seem  to  hav,e  a  consider, 
able  amount  of  curiosity.  If  you  rest  quietly  in  the  park  under 
the  shadow  of  a  group  of  trees,  the  herd  first  turn  and  stare 
from  a  distance ;  then^  gradually  advancing  to  a  nearer  view, 
they  attentively  examine  your  appearance  with  eager  and  pro- 
longed curiosity,  until  suddenly  the  erect  ears  catch  some  slight 
sound,  and  the  troop  bound  away  in  alarm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nature  intended  the  stag  to  be 
a  fighting  animal  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  she  has 
thus  furnished  the  males  with  formidable  weapons  of  combat. 
During  the  winter,  preparations  are  made  for  shedding  the 
antlers,  and  about  the  end  of  February  they  are  cast,  and  the 
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animal  is  provided  with  new  weapons  just  as  the  fighting  sea- 
son commences,  when  it  is  only  "the  brave  that  win  the  fair." 
The  horns  are  at  first  only  simple  points,  but  every  year  up 
to  the  sixth  these  head  decorations  increase  in  size,  when  the 
antlers  are  fully  developed,  the  upper  parts  branched  and 
palmate,  with  two  points  directed  forward  for  attack.  Deer 
are  said  to  be  very  long-lived — "  Thrice  the  age  of  a  man  is 
that  of  a  Deer ''  is  a  common,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  correct^ 
adage. 

The  venison  of  the  Fallow  Deer  is  esteemed  as  of  the  finest 
flavour ;  the  skins  make  excellent  soft  leather,  and  the  horns 
are  useful  for  many  purposes. 

Ko  author  has  painted  stag  hunting  with  more  spirit  than 
Scott,  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake": — 

*'  The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprang  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste  ; 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dewdrops  from  his  flank  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader,  proud  and  high. 
Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky, 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  sniff'd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listened  to  the  cry 
That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foe  appeared. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared : 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam  Var." 


FEBRUAKY   18th. 

The  Magpie. — (Pica  mdanoleuca,) 

Severe  frost  has  cut  the  springing  green  of  the  hedgebanks 
to  the  roots,  and  driven  the  nearly  bursting  buds  back  again 
into  the  branches.  The  birds,  so  rejoicing  in  the  mild,  moist 
weather,  which  spread  so  plenteous  a  table  for  them,  have  all 
at  once  become  mute,  and  fly  cowering  before  the  keen  blast 
to  the  shelter  of  the  shrubbery  or  the  farmyard. 

The  rooks  appear  to  have  been  in  very  destitute  circum- 
stances; we  observed  that  they  came  near  to  the  house  and 
carried  off  the  food  placed  for  the  sparrows,  and  then  fought 
in  the  air  for  the  prize. 
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Other  birds  have  retreated  to  the  coast,  to  endeavour  to  pick 
up  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  refuse  left  by  the  receding 
tide.  We  lately  came  suddenly  on  a  flock  of  Magpies  feeding 
near  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  A  good  deal  of  conversation 
'  appeared  to  be  going  on  as  they  hopped  to  and  fro  with  elevated 
tails;  at  last  fhe  sentinel  gave  the  alarm  cry*,  and  they  took 
flight.  The  bird  is  very  handsome  as  well  as  very  cunning ; 
the  colours  are  perfect  black  and  pure  white,  the  tail  and  wings 
reflecting  purple  and  green.  It  has  a  very  indiffierent  reputa- 
tion in  the  farmyard;  and  though  not  often  caught  in  the  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  no  objection  to  a  stray 
chicken,  if  it  can  be  got  on  the  sly.  Its  lively,  restless,  chat- 
tering habits  caused  some  ill-natured  curmudgeon  of  old  to 
invent  the  tale  of  the  metamorphosis  of  gossiping  ladies  into 
^lagpies,  as  related  by  Ovid — 

*' And  still  their  tongues  went  on,  though  changed  to  birds, 
In  endless  clack  and  vast  desire  of  words." 

No  modem  could  of  course,  be  guilty  of  so  gross  a  libel  on 
the  better  half  of  humanity. 

Magpies  are  considered  by  some  as  either  a  bad  or  good 
omen,  according  to  number ; — the  peasant  will  turn  back  in 
dismay  on  observing  three  magpies  cross  his  path,  but  go  on 
rejoicing  if  there  be  only  two. 

The  bird  is  one  of  our  best  nest-builders,  and  evinces  a  good 
deal  of  weather  wisdom,  for  if  it  defers  building  a  severe  season 
may  be  expected.  It  prefers  comfort  to  honesty,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  pluck  wool  from  the  sheep's  back,  with  which  to  line 
its  nest. 


FEBRUARY    19th. 

The  Herb  Robert — Crane's  Bill. — (Geranmm 

Roheiiianum.) 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
seasons  can  now  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the  many  indications 
of  approaching  spring.  A  temperature  more  like  April  than 
February  pushed  vegetation  forth  with  surprising  celerity; 
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the  meadows  began  to  assume  their  spring  hue,  the  swelling 
buds  of  the  eariy  leafing  trees  were  beginning  to  expand,  and 
spring  flowers  decorated  every  sheltered  hedgebank — 

**  A  tale  of  spring  around  the  distant  haze  * 

Seem'd  muttenug  pleasures  with  the  lengthened  days. 
Mom  waken'd  mottled  oft  with  May  Day  stains ; 
Or  on  the  naked  thorn  of  brassy  hue 
Dript  glistening  like  a  summer  stream  of  dew." — Clare. 

But  in  a  night  all  this  was  changed,  and  instead  of  the  bright- 
ening green  of  the  pastures  every  blade  of  grass, was  covered 
with  the  beautiful  incrustations  of  hoar  frost,  and  the  branches 
of  the  trees  were  whitened  with  pearls.  The  chilled  buds 
shrank  back  into  their  warm  wrappers,  and  the  early  blossoms- 
drooped  and  died,  but  beauty  reigned  still,  for 

**  In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow." 

There  is  one  plant,  however — ^the  Herb  Robert — ^whiah  has 
materially  gained  in  richness  of  colour  by  the  change  of  tem- 
perature. This  plant  continued  to  flourish,  where  favourably 
located,  all  the  winter  long,  occasionally  putting  forth  its  bright 
rose-red  blossoms,  delicately  pencilled  with  white  veins.  The 
frost  has  cut  off  the  blossom,  but  turned  the  whole  plant  into 
a  flower,  for  now  the  stalks  and  leaves  have  assumed  a  brilliant 
red,  almost  as  bright  and  clear  as  the  blossom  itself.  The  plant 
,was  known  of  old,  from  this  peculiarity,  as  "  rob  wort "  or 
"  red  wort,"  and  the  old  herbalists  sagely  assumed  that  as  the 
plant  turned  red,  like  blood,  it  was  intended  by  Nature  for 
the  stopping  effusions  of  blood — whence  it  was  given  internally 
by  decoction,  and  applied  externally  for  hemorrhage.  The 
moderns  have,  however,  failed  to  discover  its  supposed  virtues. 
The  name  "  Crane's  bill"  is  derived  from  the  long  projecting 
seed  vessel,  which  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a 
Crane.  If  one  of  these  is  gathered  and  laid  in  the  sun,  a 
snapping  noise  is  soon  heard,  and  the  ovaries  curl  up  towards 
the  top,  throwing  out  the  curious  seeds.  These  have  been 
called  "  Gems  of  marvellous  workmanship,  more  rare  and 
beautiful  in  design  than  the  most  costly  gems  of  the  jeweller's 
art." 
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FEBRUARY  20th. 
The  Rosemary — (Rosemarhuts  ojicinalis), 

"Dew  of  the  Sea,"  is  often  one  of  our  February  flowers; 
sometimes  found  growing  apparently  wild,  but  doubtless  a 
garden  outcast.  The  shrub  is  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  so  common  in  some  parts  of  France  that  extensive 
hedgerows  are  formed  of  it,  the  flowers  imparting  to  the  honey 
of  the  locality  a  most  agreeable  flavour.  Vv^ith  us  the  plant 
was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem,  but  gradually  losing  favour, 
it  has  been  ejected  from  many,  even  cottage  gardens,  partly 
from  the  popular  saying  "  that  where  Rosemary  flourishes  the 
lady  rules." 

Notwithstanding  gradual  loss  of  favour,  this 

**  Fragrant  Dew  of  the  Sea" 

has  many  valuable  qualities;  an  aromatic  oil  is  obtained  from  . 
the  early  lilac  blossoms  and  silver-lined  leaves  by  distillation, 
and  this  oil  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  cele- 
brated Himgary  water,  so  effectual  for  the  relief  of  face-ache. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in  many  nervous  disorders. 
Thus  rosemary  tea  i3  preferred  by  many  an  old-fashioned  dame 
to  ordinary  Bohea,  and  is  probably  far  more  wholesome  tlian 
our  "  cheap  teas."  A  decoction  of  rosemary  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  for  premature  baldness.  Rose- 
mary was  formerly  used  to  stir  the  spiced  Christmas  tankard. 
At  weddings  it  was  carried  before  the  marriage  party,  and  it 
was  also  in  request  at  funerals ;  the  attendants  in  some  parts 
of  South  Wales  still  continue  the  custom,  each  bearing  a  spray 
of  the  fragrant  shrub,  which  is  ultimately  cast  into  the  grave. 
Herrick  aUudes  to  its  double  use  thus : — 

**  Grows  for  two  ends — it  matters  not  at  all, 
Be  it  for  my  bridal  or  burial." 

It  was  esteemed  of  old  as  a  comforter  for  the  brain,  as  an 
improver  of  the  mental  powers,  and  especially  as  an  invigorator 
of  the  memory.  The  sad  Ophelia,  in  "Hamlet,"  alludes  to  this 
supposed  virtue  when  she  says — 
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**  There's  rosemary  for  you — that's  for  remembrance : 
I  pray  you,  love,  remember." 

Tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Hackett,  in  a  sermon  published  in  1607, 
l)raises  the  plant  thus :  —  "It  overtoppeth  all  the  flower* 
iu  the  garden,  boasting  man's  rule.  It  helpeth  the  brain, 
strengtheneth  the  memorie,  and  is  very  medicineable  for  the 
head, — another  property  of  the  Rosemary  is,  it  affects  the 
heart. '* 

There  was  anciently  a  widespread  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
slinib  as  a  protection  against  witches,  and  thus  it  came  to  be 
used  iu  many  curious  ways.  Borrow,  in  his  "  Bible  in  Spain," 
alludes  to  the  belief  as  there  prevalent.  In  describing  a 
smuggler  recently  arrived  from  a  journey,  he  states  that 
bunches  of  rosemary  were  bound  around  the  traveller's  som- 
brero, and  on  asking  the  reason,  was  told  "  that  it  was  good 
agiiiust  witches,  and  the  mischances  of  the  road,"  and  was 
adnsed  to  make  use  of  it  for  this  purpose.  He  adds  that  the 
Portuguese  call  the  shrub  ^^Alecnim,'^  that  is,  Elfln  Plant — 
*  exidence  of  a  widespread  superstition. 


FEBRUARY  21st. 
The  Barren  Strawberry. — {Pot^ntiUa  fragaria^irum.) 

During  the  cold  winds  of  Febnuuy  a  few  plants  show  their 
I4o$$on\$  in  sheltered  situations ;  the  old  wall  that  bounds 
tho  ;E;hnibbeTy  from  the  lane  (a  favourite  spring  wadk)  open  to 
tbo  $outk.  warm  and  sheltered,  and  foil  of  vegetation ;  the 
dear«  white-veined  ivy  runs  up  fnom  the  hedge  bottom,  and 
(v>ver$  large  s^^aces  of  the  stone  work  with  glossy  leaves,  and. 
whoie  not  so  <x^vi»^i«  the  lichens  have  been  busy  tinting  with 
Inight  or;Migi\  white^  bn>wn,  <itc.«  after  the  gayest  fashion,  and 
over  whidi  creep  silky  sprays  of  f iv^sh  green  moss,  occasionally 
assuming  an  oGve  tint,  the  curled  t<]f«  shining  in  the  snn  like 
the  ri<iie$t  wlvet.  Hoie*  out  of  the  midst  erf  the  green  ivy 
Waves,  spriug  the  delicate^-cut  foliaij^  of  the  heib  bennet, 
hri^t  a$  flowers^  with  ctunsou  coknur :  and  dmL  beaudfolly 
coutRfestiQg*  v\^  have  laige  pfttcites  of  ilie  Banes  Stimwbaiy, 
^th  SDCWT  bkissoms  and 


tt 
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Leaves  of  deepest  green, 


Serrate,  obtuse,  and  ricnly  veined." 

The  foliage  and  flower  present  nearly  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  wild  strawberry  plant,  but  differ  widely  in  the  fruit, 
hence  it  is  called  the  barren  strawberry,  the  fruit  being  small, 
dry,  and  hairy.  It  is  a  common  way-side  early  blossoming 
plant,  but  not  the  less  beautiful  on  that  account.  Before  the 
blossom  is  fully  open  it  forms  a  minute  cup,  or  bell,  of  the 
clearest  snow-like  purity,  but  when  fully  expanded,  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  is  gone,  for  the  petals  rapidly  fall.  The  plant 
may  be  found  all  summer  long,  creeping  over  hedge  banks, 
walls,  and  waste  places. 


(( 


Small  it  seems, 


And  of  neglected  growth  ;  and  its  white  bells 
Han^  carelessly  on  every  passing  gale — 
Yet  it  is  finely  wrought." 

The  strawberry-shaped  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  soft, 
silky  appearance — the  under  sides  occasionally  white  almost 
as  silver.  It  belongs  to  the  Potentilla  class,  so  named  from 
potens,  powerful — SDme  of  the  family  possessing  wondrous 
powers  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  old  herbalists.  The 
plant  rapidly  roots  into  ever}''  crevice,  and  spreads  its  verdure 
from  stone  to  stone. 

The  old  wall  presents  us  with  numerous  other  plants  well 
worthy  of  notice  for  their  beautiful  foliage.  The  stone  crop 
roots  into  the  dry  mortar,  and  covers  the  fissures  with  green. 
The  matting  chickweed,  dandelion,  daisy,  mingle  with  numer- 
ous mosses  and  various  wall  ferns,  showing  their  curious  seed 
spores  on  the  backs  of  the  fronds.  Newly  sprung  bed-straws, 
wall  cress,  gill,  «fec.,  creep  up  the  hedge  bottom,  over  which 
droop  the  long  trailing  branches  of  the  bramble,  still  full  of 
foliage,  but  many  of  the  leaves  turned  by  the  winter  frost  to 
a  rich,  deep  red,  which  gleam  in  the  bright  morning  sunbeams 
-as  though  they  were  the  flowers  of  the  glossy  ivy.  The  copse 
is  full  of  spring  music,  and  the  lark  is  heard  high  aloft,  carol- 
ling in  happy  strains ;  Valentine's  day  is  passed,  and  the  mating 
songs  have  commenced.  * 
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FEBRUARY   22nd. 
The  Great  Titmouse,  or  Saw  Tit. — (Farms  Major,) 

Residing  near  to  an  extensive  plantation  where  there  are 
many  old  elms  thickly  clothed  with  ivy  and  numerous  ever- 
greens, offering  to  our  winter  birds  shelter  and  security,  the 
sounds  of  spring  break  upqn  us  earlier  than  in  less  favoured 
localities.  Already  in  the  mild  mornings  the  thrush  is  heard 
mingling  his  notes  with  those  of  the  robin  and  wren,  while 
overhead  the  clamouring  rooks  are  busy  inspecting  their 
damaged  nests,  and  surveying  the  requisite  repairs. 

The  Saw  Tit's  two  quaint  notes,  one  higher  than  the  other, 
with  a  sharp,  grating  twang,  are  heard  from  end  to  end  of  the 
plantation.  It  is  the  mating  call,  and  though  not  musical  in 
itself,  it  harmonises  with  the  other  sounds  of  the  wood,  and  is 
suggestive  of  brighter  days  to  come.  It  is  a  sprightly,  active 
bird,  with  a  very  clear,  distinctly  marked  plumage — ^the  fore- 
head and  crown  of  the  head  and  throat  glossy  black,  the  sides 
of  the  head  pure  white,  forming  a  triangle  which  is  very  con- 
spicuous from  the  decided  contrast ;  the  neck  and  back  olive 
green,  the  breast  and  under  parts  sulphur  yellow,  other  mark- 
ings of  gray  and  green,  complete  the  attire  of  this  beautiful 
bird,  the  largest  of  the  Tit  tribe.  During  the  winter  months 
it  becomes  very  familiar  about  the  homestead  and  orchard, 
where  it  may  be  seen  peering  into  every  crevice  and  searching 
over  the  boles  of  the  trees  with  indefatigable  industry ;  but, 
though  quick  and  alert  in  its  movements,  it  does  not  equal 
in  this  respect  its  lesser  relative,  the  Blue  Tit.  The  whole  of 
the  Tit  family  are  of  essential  service  to  man  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects,  caterpillars,  grubs,  <fec.,  and  to  their  labours  in 
man's  service  the  French  Commissioner's  report  on  the  uses  of 
our  smaller  birds  has  rendered  fuU  justice.  The  ignorant 
gardener  views  with  alarm  the  supposed  injury  inflicted  on 
his  trees  and  plants  by  the  winged  marauders,  and  takes  his 
revenge  by  trap,  gun,  and  poison ;  on  more  careful  examina- 
tion he  would  find,  in  most  instances,  that  it  was  the  grub 
within  the  bud,  and  not  the  bud  itself,  that  formed  the 
attraction  to  the  bird. 

Josselyn  states  that  the  Legislature  of  America  offered 
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rewards  for  the  destruction  of  the  purple  daw,  supposed  to  be 
an  enormous  plunderer  of  the  maize  crop,  and  the  bird,  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward,  was  pursued  to  the  uttermost.  When 
too  late,  it  was  discovered  that  this  daw  had  kept  down  the 
multiplication  of  an  insect  that  afterwards  all  but  totally 
destroyed  the  pease  crop.  Numerous  instances  of  a  similar 
character  might  easily  oe  quoted.  !Man  seems  to  be  ever 
fully  impressed  with  the  idea  .that  he  can  greatly  improve 
the  economy  of  Nature. 


FEBRUARY  23rd. 

The  Common  Bunting. — {Emberiza  miliana.) 

In  the  moderation  of  severe  wintry-  weather  the  swelling  buds 
of  various  trees  begin  to  show ;  the  early,  purple-stained  leaf 
of  the  elder  has  peeped  forth,  and  the  spring  flowers  begin  to 
bloom.  The  daisy,  down  to  which  Chaucer,  in  his  devotion 
to  nature,  kneeled  to  do  observance  tO'  the  coming  spring,  is 
seen  starring  the  sunny  slope,  and  by  the  water  side  we  find 
the  snowdrop  pushing  its  pure  petals  through  the  moist  earth. 
The  birds  also  essay  to  welcome  brighter  days.  The  morning 
is  open  and  sunny,  and  the  redbreast  and  wren  carol  merrily 
together ;  and  now  we  have  the  singular  song  of  the  common 
Bunting,  not  by  any  means  a  rare  bird,  but  from  its  incon- 
spicuous plumage  and  inharmonious  song  rarely  noticed.  The 
few  notes  of  the  bird  can  scarcely  be  called  a  song.  Beckstein 
says,  "  Buntings  have  only  four  or  five  notes,  and  from  their 
dwelling  on  the  r  in  the  last  they  have  been  given  the  name 
of  stocking  weavers  //''  To  us  the  notes  sound  like  a  singular 
whirring  cry,  which  the  bird  delights  to  give  forth  from  the 
taUest  branch  in  the  hedge  row.  The  Bunting  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  lark,  though  larger  and  not  of  so  elegant  a  shape ; 
the  colour  of  the  plimiage  is  also  redder  on  the  upper  parts, 
but  speckled,  and  almost  white,  on  the  under  parts.  It  mingles 
freely  with  the  larks  in  the  stubble  fields,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  flocks.  In  very  severe  weather  it  comes  to  the  rick 
yards,  but  always  prefers  somewhat  solitary  spots.  The  bird 
lives  upon  seeds,  which  it  cracks  with  great  facility,  however 
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hard,  for  nature  has  given  it  a  special  provision  to  this  end. 
In  the  roof  of  the  bill  there  is  a  hard,  bony  knob,  upon  which 
the  hard  seeds  are  easily  bruised.  The  ever-varying  forms  of 
the  bills  of  birds  are  most  remarkable — to  each  species  is  given 
that  shaped  instrument  which  is  exactly  adapted  for  obtaining 
the  particular  kind  of  food  the  bird  needs. 

The  common  Bunting  flies  somewhat  heavily,  with  a  whirring 
noise,  rising  and  falling  in  its  flight,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
wagtail.  As  the  spring  comes  on  it  will  be  more  frequently 
found  in  extensive  corn  districts,  taking  refuge,  when  disturbed, 
in  the  thick  bramble  hedges.  The  nest  is  generally  found  under 
the  shelter  of  some  dwarf  bush  by  the  hedge  side ;  it  has  a 
rough  exterior,  but  the  interior  is  neatly  lined  with  hair,  which 
permits  moisture  to  percolate.  The  eggs  are  gray,  stained 
with  reddish  brown.  The  Bunting,  although  a  very  humble 
denizen  of  our  fields,  is  not  without  its  points  of  interest  and 
instruction. 


FEBRUARY  24th. 

The  Butcher's  Broom,  or  Box  Holly. — (Bit^cus  aculedtus) 

The  preparations  for  spring  are  being"  rapidly  pushed  forward; 
already  the  buds  of  the  Wych  elm  are  full,  almost  to  bursting, 
showing  between  the  brown  scales  the  purple-tinted  blossom. 
The  lime  is  tipped  with  smooth  coral-like  leaf  buds;  the  olive 
coloured  branches  of  the  ash  with  inky  knobs ;  every  twig  of 
the  beech  turns  upward,  the  swelling,  scaly  folds,  telling  of 
the  green  leaf;  the  foliage  of  the  alder  springs  forth  in 
purplish  tufts,  whilst  the  hawthorn  in  the  sheltered  hedge 
row  is  dotted  all  over  with  minute  crimson  points.  Every- 
where we  see,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  ample  provision 
which  is  being  made  for  the  fresh  verdure  of  spring  and  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  summer  and  autumn. 

**  He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next." — Cowper. 

But  not  only  have  we  buds,  but  blossoms  also  in  the  copse 
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and  woodland,  for  that  most  curious  plant  the  Butcher's  Broom 
begins  to  put  forth  its  strange  blossom ;  unlike  every  other 
flower,  it  springs  out  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  or  rather  the 
branches  are  flattened  into  a  leaf-like  form,  and  the  flowers 
arise  from  the  middle  of  the  surface.  This  plant  is  said, 
according  to  some  writers,  to  owe  its  name  of  Butcher's  Broom 
to  the  fact  that  butchers  formerly  hung  it  about  their  shops 
"to  keep  off  the  flies."  Another  derivation  is  that  butchers 
formerly  used  the  plant  for  "sweeping  their  blocks,"  the 
hardness  of  the  leaves  and  their  sharp  points  being  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  In  Germany  the  plant  is  known  as 
mouse  thorn,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used  to  protect  provisions 
from  the  *  depredations  of  mice ;  as,  says  ^e  sage  narrator, 
"when  they  have  once  pricked  their  noses  with  the  sharp 
points  they  never  return  again." 

The  small  greenish  yellow  blossoms  of  early  spring  are 
succeeded  by  berries  about  the  size  of  peas,  presenting  a  very 
peculiar  appearance  as  they  droop  from  the  centre  of  the  leaf, 
like  small  cherries  accidentally  lodged  on  the  plant.  These 
berries  are  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  apt  to  produce  very 
unpleasant  consequences,  and  should  therefore  be  strictly 
avoided. 


FEBRUARY  25Ta. 
The  Woodlahk. — (Alatida  arbor ea,) 

'*  While  hifi;h  in  air,  and  poised  upon  its  wings, 
Unseen  the  soft,  enamoured  Wooolark  sings." 

The  song  of  the  Woodlark  may  be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of 
secluded  copse  or  grove  during  the  mild,  spruig-Iike  days  of 
the  present  month.  The  bird  often  commences  its  plaintive 
notes  in  January  and  continues  to  July.  The  music  is  low 
in  tone,  so  that  the  bird  must  be  listened  for,  when  the  eye, 
directed  by  the  ear,  may  probably  distinguish  it  circling  high 
in  air,  the  wings  vibrating  with  a  most  peculiar  motion,  as  it 
gives  forth  its  soft  but  most  sweet  music.  Bums  likens  the 
song  to  the  complainings  of  deserted  love — 
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**  Sure  nonght  but  love  and  soxtowb  joined 
Such  notes  of  woe  could  waken." 

Truly  a  mqst  musical  sorrow  is  this  plaintive  melody — deemed 
by  some  superior  to  the  rich,  full  notes  of  the  skylark,  and 
next  only  to  the  nightingale. 

The  bird  i^  in  size  about  one-third  less  than  the  skylark,  the 
upper  parts  of  brownish  black,  shading  to  pale  yellow,  the 
lower  parts  inclining  to  straw,  spotted  with  darker  colour;  the 
figure  of  the  bird  is  more  compact  than  that  of  the  skylark, 
the  tail  shorter.  It  was  formerly  known  as  the  "woodwelL" 
The  famous  ballad  of  " Robin  Hood"  says: — 

**  The  woodwell  sang,  and  would  not  cease, 
Sitting  on  the  spray : 
So  loud  he  waken'd  Kobin  Hood 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay." 

Unlike  the  skylark,  it  not  only  perches  on  trees,  but  on 
calm  summer  mornings  may  be  noticed  warbling  forth  its 
melody  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  some  secluded  woodland, 
and  occasionally  in  warm  summer  nights  continuing  its  song 
after  sunset.  It  is,  however,  when  taking  its  upward  flight 
in  the  clear  air  of  a  bright  spring  morning  that  it  is  heard  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  bird,  says  Mr.  Mudie,  "sends 
down  a  volume  of  song  which  is  inexpressibly  sweet,  though 
there  is  a  feeling  of  desolation  in  it."  The  song  is  continued  as 
the  bird  circles  upward,  reaching  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible 

*  *  To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 

Mount,  daring  warbler !  that  love-prompted  strain 
('Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never  failing  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain. 
Yet  mightst  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  !  to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring." — Wordsworth. 


FEBKUARY  26th. 
The  Song  Theush  {Turdus  rmisiczis),  Mavis,  or  Throstle^ 

has  commenced  its  song.     We  hear  this  "  light-hearted  herald 
of  the  spring"  pouring  out  its  clear,  full,  musical  notes  from 
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the  denser  parts  of  the  shrubbery,  early  in  the  morning,  and 

again  near  to  twilight.     The  song  of  the  Thrush  seems  to  us 

full  of  gladness,  of  light-heartedness,  possibly  from  its  bringing 

back  old  memories  of  rambles  over  heaths  and  woodlands  -vvith 

hearts  as  free  and  light  as  the  song  of  the  bird,  aptly  described 

by  the  poet  as 

■ "  A  flute-like  melody, 

Full  of  rich  cadencea,  and  clear  and  deep ; 
Upon  the  sense  it  cometh  like  a  ^sh 
Of  perfume  stolen  by  the  winds  tnat  sweep 
Where  spice  isles  gem  the  bosom  of  the  deep." 

The  Thrush  is  a  very  handsome  bird;  the  upper  parts  of  its 
body  are  in  colour  a  clear  )>rown,  the  breast  of  orange  buff, 
marked  with  well-defined  triangular  spots  of  rich  chocolate 
colour,  and  possessing  a  pair  of  the  very  brightest  of  eyes. 
The  study  of  the  forms,  colours,  and  habits  of  our  birds  can 
now  be  pursued  with  much  greater  advantage,  whilst  the 
hedges  and  trees  are  bare,  than  when  the  spring  buds  shall 
have  burst  into  leaf,  and  screened  the  feathered  tribes  from 
close  observation. 

On  sunmier  mornings  it  is  very  pleasing  to  watch  the  birds 
enjoying  their  early  bath.  The  Thrush  is  usually  foremost  in 
the  fun,  wading  into  the  clear  pool  and  throwing  the  water 
around  in  the  most  gleeful  spirit. 

Like  the  blackbird,  the  Thrush  is  a  great  destroyer  of  garden 
snails;  it  seeks  out  a  favourable  stone  for  execution,  and, 
carrying  the  snail  in  its  bill,  raps  it  with  violence  against  the 
stone  until  the  frail  tenement  is  cracked,  when  the  tenant  is 
picked  out  and  swallowed.  Heaps  of  broken  shells  are  fre- 
quently found  under  the  shrubbery  walls,  arising  from  these 
executions. 

The  habits  of  the  Thrush  are  somewhat  familiar ;  it  will 
frequently  build  in  close  proximity  to  the  house,  in  an  ever- 
green shrub  or  amid  the  ivy,  and  is  somewhat  careless  of  near 
approach  whilst  sitting.  The  nest  is  very  firmly  constructed 
of  dried  grass,  earth,  clay,  &c.,  and  the  eggs  found  therein  are 
of  beautiful  bright  greenish-blue,  with  clear  dark  spots.  It  is 
a  great  pity  this  admired  songster  should  be  destroyed  as  an 
article  of  food ;  the  flesh  is,  however,  considered  so  excellent 
for  a  weak  digestion  as  to  be  medicinally  recommended. 
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FEBRUARY  27th. 

The  Common  House  Fly. — (Micsca  domestica,) 

This  familiar  insect  begins  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  ap- 
proaching season-  and  to  awaken  from  its  torpid  winter  sleep. 
Some  few,  under  favourable  circumstances,  have  been  enabled 
to  endure  the  long  rigour  of  winter,  and  will  soon  reproduce 
the  summer  millions. 

Now  and  then  a  solitary  fly  will  be  seen  on  the  window- 
pane  when  the  sun  shines  warmly  and  the  air  proves  mild,  at 
first  appearing  scarcely  able  to  walk,  and  then  becoming  more 
active,  from  the  influence  of  the  sunbeams,  running  up  the 
smooti,  vertical  pane  of  glass,  then  flying  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  walking  with  its  feet  upward  with  the  utmost  facility, 
as  if  defying  the  laws  of  gravitation.  This  appears  at  first 
a  most  astounding  feat,  but  when  we  put  the  insect  imder  the 
microscope  the  mystery  is  explained.  The  leg  of  the  Fly  has 
been  obviously  designed  to  enable  the  insect  to  walk  on  the 
smoothest  surfaces,  vertical  or  horizontal ; — it  consists  of  two 
membraneous  suckers,  convex  above  and  hollow  beneath,  where- 
by a  slight  atmospheric  pressure  is  caused,  which  enables  the 
Fly  to  hold  on,  even  with  its  feet  upward.  It  is,  in  fact, 
necessary  that  the  insect  should  have  this  power,  otherwise  it 
would  be  unable  to  accomplish  one-half  its  mission. 

This  humble  and  apparently  insignificant  insect  has  its 
beneficial  uses  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  creation,  and  carries 
with  it  teachings  of  the  greatest  interest  to  man,  if  he  would 
but  stoop  to  read  the  evidences  of  power  and  wisdom  exhibited 
in  its  formation. 

**  The  stately  limb  and  lubricated  joint, 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point ; 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun : 
His  mighty  work  who  speaks  ana  it  is  done." 

What  can  present  a  more  beautiful  or  wonderful  appearance 
than  the  eye  of  a  Fly  under  a  powerful  glass  1  Four  thousand 
simple  but  perfect  organs  of  vision  in  the  eye  of  a  common 
house  Fly ! 

WTien  we  contemplate  insect  formation,  the  mind  is  filled 
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with  wonder;  every  part  is  so  exquisitely  framed,  so  completely 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  particular  atom  of 
existence  ;  and  then  so  beautifully  and  lavishly  adorned  even 
where  the  insect  is  so  minute  as  to  escape  detection  by  the 
unassisted  eye. 


FEBKUAKY   28th. 
The  Primrose  {Priimda  vulgai^), 

more  properly  pi'ime  rose,  or  first  rose  of  spring,  is  occasionally 
a  plentiful  February  flower  in  the  sheltered  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows, or  warm  copse,  and  is  always  greeted  with  glad 
thoughts. 

"  Welcome,  pale  primrose !  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak  that  strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney  through — 
'Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green, 
How  much  tliy  presence  beautifies  the  ground ! " 

We  confess  to  a  great  partiality  for  this  beautiful  wildling, 
the  chief  ornament  of  early  spring.  Soon  its  fresh  green 
embossed  leaves  and  tufts  of  delicate  flowers  will  mantle  our 
hedgebanks  with  beauty.  Coleridge  speaks  of  the  first  spring 
primrose  as  "gleaming  on  the  soul  like  a  ray  of  sudden 
gladness." 

"  The  peering  primrose,  like  sudden  gladness, 
Gleams  on  the  soul." 

The  reappearance  of  the  flower  in  early  spring  often  awakens 
pleasant  thoughts  of  the  happy  days  of  childhood,  when  these 
early  flowers  were  prized  as  treasures  indeed.  The  gleam  of 
gladness  that  shot  into  the  heart  of  Coleridge  might  have 
originated  from  such  remembrances,  or  viewing  the  flower 
as  the  emblem  of  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  returning  spring. 
Carrington  thus  gives  utterance  to  his  pleasurable  sensations 
on  beholding  Nature  awakening  her  dormant  energies  to  re- 
newed life : — 
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"  0  welcome  Spring ! 
Who  strays  amid  thy  empire  and  feels  not 
Divine  sensations  ?  feels  not  life  renewed 
A't  all  its  thousand  fountains  ?    Who  can  bathe- 
His  brow  in  thy  young  breezes,  and  not  bless 
The  new-bom  impulse  which  gives  wings  to  thought 
And  pulse  to  action  ?  " 

The  Primrose,  removed  from  its  native  haunts,  loses  its 
beautiful  tint  and  freshness;  in  the  garden  it  pales,  as  if 
pining  for  the  woodland.  Occasionally  the  flower  stalk  puts 
forth  several  blooms,  and  in  peculiar  soils  the  blossom  assumes 
a  chocolate  tint.  The  root  has  a  powerful  scent  of  anise,  and 
it  is  sometimes  dried  for  its  fragrant  odour. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  every  animal,  with  the 
exception  of  thje  pig,  rejects  the  plant  as  food. 


MARCH   AND   APRIL. 


MARCH. 


Dogs 


Goose  (Wild)     . 

Alder — Howler 

Rook 

Hare 

Eel 

Jack  Daw 

Koach  and  Dace 

Clothes  Moth     . 

Whitlow  Grass 

Black  Thorn 

Elm  (small  leaf) 

Butter  Bur 

Sheep 

Mercury  (Perennial), 

Chaffinch   . 

Nettle  (Red  dead) 

Willow  (Bitter  purple) 

Linnet  (Gorse,  Gray,  Brown) 

Champignon 

Yellow  Hammer — Bunting — 
Yeorling 

Lapwing — Plover — Peewit 

Hellebore  (Green) 

Willow  (Goat,  Palm) 

Periwinkle  (Lesser) 

Daffodil      . 

Bee  (Honey) 

Nettle  (White,  Archangel) 

Chiff  Chaff— Lesser  Petty  Chaps 

Frog 

Blackbird 

Violet  (White)    .        .        .        . 


Anaer  leuoojMtig, 
Alnua  glutindaa. 
Cormu  frugileffus, 
LepuA  iimiduH. 
Anfpdla  vulgaris, 
Coruus  monedrda, 
Leuciscus  mtilua  et  vuhjaria. 
Tinea  vediatiella. 
Draha  v^ma, 
Prwituf  ftpiTldM, 
Ulmus  campistruf. 
Petasitea  vulgaris. 
Ovisaries, 

Mercurialis  perennis, 
Fringilla  caMs, 
Lamium  purpureum. 
Salix  purpurea. 
Linaria  canabina. 
Agaric  Oreades. 

Emberiza  cUrifiella. 

VaneUus  cristaJtus, 
HdUhoruM  viridis. 
Salix  caprea. 
Vinca  minor. 
Narcissus  pse&do. 
Apis  mellifica, 
Lamium  album, 
Sylvia  kippolais. 
Rana  Temporaria. 
Merula  vulgaris, 
Viola  alba  adorato. 


MARCH   1st. 

The  Wild  Goose. — (Ajiser  leiicopsis.) 

Returning  to  the  city  at  night,  attention  was  awakened  by 
the  peculiar  cry  of  wild  geese,  and  high  in  air  a  flock  was  seen 
winging  their  way  in  the  course  of  that  "  pavement  of  stars,'* 
the  Milky  Way — 

**  A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold." 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  flight  of  these 
birds — the  military  precision,  the  perfect  discipline,  and  the 
rapid  changes  effected — now  two  long  lines  meeting  at  an 
acute  angle,  the  leader  every  now  and  then  succeeded,  the 
first  bird  falling  back  to  the  rear  and  the  rank  immediately 
closing  up,  and  often  the  figure  changing  to  a  crescent  or  some 
3ther  form,  possibly  from  the  shifting  currents  of  wind.  Flocks 
^f  wild  Geese  occasionally  visit  the  marshy  flats  along  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  arriving  about  October  and  leaving  at 
the  end  of  February  or  commencement  of  March.  There  are, 
Dr  were,  wild  Geese  decoys  near  Berkeley,  and  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Castle  numerous  specimens  were  kept.  The  plumage 
of  the  domestic  Goose  is  usually  pure  white,  that  of  the  wild 
bird  of  a  brownish  gray  above,  the  under  parts  shading  to  a 
faint  fawn  or  white,  the  breast  rusty  brown,  the  beak  orange 
and  black,  and  the  feet  red.  These  peculiar  markings  some- 
times appear  in  the  domestic  Goose,  indicating  its  origin.  The 
"  gray  goose  shaft,"  so  prized  by  the  warrior  and  forester  of 
old,  has  now  become  a  mere  toy. 

From  the  wariness  and*  sagacity  of  the  Goose  the  sportsman 
has  need  of  all  his  caution ;  sentinels  are  constantly  placed, 
and  these  are  watchful  in  the  extreme,  giving  instant  notice 
of  apprehended  danger.  Formerly  extensive  flocks  of  Geese 
visited  our  wild,  undrained,  marshy  lands ;  but  ever}-  year,  as 
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cultivation  spreads  out  her  ten  thousand  arms,  our  wild  fowl 
have  decreased.  Still,  not  only  the  gray  but  the  white-fronted, 
and  even  the  bean  Goose,  are  occasionally  among  our  winter 
visitors. 

The  Egyptians  held  the  Goose  sacred  to  the  priests*  use, 
and  Homer  mentions  the  bird  as  domesticated  in  Greece. 
Great  honour  was  paid  to  the  bird  in  Eome  ;  once  each  year 
there  was  a  festival,  in  which  the  golden  image  of  a  Goose 
was  carried  in  procession,  in  remembrance  of  its  vigilant 
services.  A  regard  for  the  bird  has  continued  in  some  degree 
to  our  day,  for  the  Italians  now  deny  themselves  the  pleasures 
of  roast  Goose.  In  England  the  bird  is  sacrificed  in  honour 
of  Saint  Michael,  for 

**  At  Michaelmas,  by  right  divine, 
Geese  are  ordained  to  bleed  at  Michaers  shrine.'* 

The  Goose,  when  permitted,  attains  the  patriarchal  age.  of 
about  120  years.  The  bird  is  usually  supposed  to  be  very 
foolish,  but  Professor  Owen  vindicates  its  character  by  stating 
that  it  is  acute  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  extremely  watchful 
and  sagacious.  During  incubation  the  Gander  is  the  most 
vigilant  and  valorous  of  protectors. 


MARCH    2nd. 

The  Alder,  or  Howler. — {Ahms glutinosa.) 

**  How  steadily  his  arms  he  flings, 
"Where  from  the  bank  the  fresh  rill  springs ; 
And  points  the  water's  silent  way 
Down  the  wild  maze  of  reed  and  spray." 

The  common  Alder  is  usually  found  on  the  banks  of  streams 
— it  delights  in  moist  situations — where  its  beauty  of  form 
adds  a  picturesque  feature  to  the  river  scenery.  In  favourable 
situations,  if  permitted  to  attain  its  full  age  without  being 
disfigured  by  lopping,  it  assumes  a  bold,  sturdy  appearance, 
somewhat  resembling  in  growth  the  oak.  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder  says : — "  We  have  seen  it  in  Scotland  put  on  so  much 
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)f  the  bold  and  resolute  cb<aracter  of  the  oak,  that  it  might 
lave  been  mistaken  for  that  tree  but  for  the  intense  depth  of 
ts  green  hue."  It  is  scarcely  seen  in  perfection  except  on  the 
)anks  of  streams,  and  might,  we  shoiild  apprehend,  be  profit- 
kbly  grown  in  our  immediate  district,  surroimded  as  we  are 
)y  rivers,  streams,  and  marsh  lands. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  Alder  is  valuable :  the  wood  is 
;onsumed  to  a  great  extent  for  the  common  articles  of  turnery, 
s  it  works  freely ;  the  old  wood  is  tinted  with  deep  red,  and 
3  as  beautiful  as  maple,  and  by  some  esteemed  superior  to 
ualiogany  for  articles  of  furniture.  The  burnt  wood  makes 
he  finest  charcoal,  the  tree  is,  in  fact,  extensively  grown 
a  some  districts  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The 
unber  is  most  useful  for  underground  purposes,  and  the  bark 
aluable  for  tanning.  With  all  these  uses  and  advantages 
scommending  its  more  general  culture,  the  tree  is  compara- 
Lvely  rare,  and  where  met  with  has  usually  suffered  severely 
rom  lopping.  It  may  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Vome,  and  is  now  putting  forth  its  long  pendulous  catkins ; 
liese  are  the  barren  flowers  that  soon  drop  off.  The  fertile 
lossonis  are  oval,  dark  in  colour,  and  curiously  cut,  looking 
ke  carved  fruit  stones.  The  leaves  will  not  appear  as  yet ; 
liey  have  an  elastic  touch  like  India  rubber,  and  are  of  very 
eep  green. 

MARCH    3rd. 

The  Rook. — {Corvm  fnigllegns.) 

Looks  are  sedate,  clerical-looking  birds,  with  glossy  black 
oats  and  grave  but  knowing  aspects.  They  are  now  returning 
3  their  nesting  trees,  holding  council,  settling  disputes  as 
0  property,  and  now  and  then  running  into  contentions,  with 
ccasional  skirmishes.  The  old  birds  are  evidently  surveying 
heir  storm-beaten  nests  and  planning  the  requisite  repairs. 
Hie  nest-building  almost  invariably  commences  the  first  week 
n  MarcL  It  is  most  amusing  to  see  with  what  adroitness 
ihey  will  filch  a  stick  from  a  neighbour's  nest,  or  to  watch 
uhem  spreading  over  the  fields 

"With  busy  caw, 

Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw," 
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* 

The  nest  appears  to  be  loosely  put  together;  the  twigs 
are,  however,  firmly  interlaced,  otherwise,  from  the  exposed 
situation,  the  March  winds  would  blow  the  nests  from  the 
tree-tops.  During  the  nest  repairs,  one  of  the  old  birds  in- 
variably remains  to  prevent  depredations. 

The  Eook  evidently  prefers  the  vicinity  of  dwellings — it  is 
never  found  to  build  in  secluded  situations ;  and,  however 
much  persecuted  by  the  destniction  of  its  young,  rarely  quite 
its  accustomed  brewing-place.  Eookeries  exist  in  many  of 
our  populous  cities — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  <fec. ;  to  the  list 
Bristol  might  have  been  added,  a  short  time  since.  Their 
habitations  in  the  latter  city  have,  however,  been  ruthlessly 
felled,  and  the  sable  tenants  noticed  to  quit,  as  it  is  said, 
from  the  early  cawing  disturbing  the  morning  dreams  of  three 
old  ladies. 

On  passing  through  fields  where  Books  are  feeding,  your 
appearance  is  carefully  scanned ;  and  if  without  a  gun,  and 
there  is  no  manifestation  of  hostility,  approach  does  not  create 
alarm ;  otherwise  instant  flight  is  certain.  Books  undoubtedly 
possess  a  language  of  commimication,  for  at  a  note  all  the 
birds  rise  and  fly  frcym  the  danger,  when  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  birds  could  not  have  seen  the  approach  of  danger. 

Books  exhibit  great  affection  for  their  young ;  in  times  of 
scarcity  they  forage  from  the  first  blink  of  light  till  quite 
dusk,  and  will  starve  themselves  to  feed  their  progeny.  During 
incubation  the  male  bird  constantly  feeds  the  hen,  who  remains 
steadfast  to  the  nest.  The  note  of  the  Book  is  harsh  but  clear. 
Mr.  White  says  that  at  this  season  the  male  t»ird,  in  the  gaiety 
of  his  heart,  will  often  attempt  a  song. 

Books  are  not  unfrequently  persecuted  to  the  death,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  farmers'  crops  fail.  In  times  of  scarcity 
they  are  sometimes  driven  to  the  young  wheat,  potatoes,  ifec, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  rob  a  walnut  tree  of  its  fruit;  but 
these  are  slight  injuries  compared  with  those  they  prevent 
The  bill  of  the  bird  is  formed  for  digging;  it  is  like  a  plough- 
share, and  with  it  the  bird  unearths  innumerable  grubs  of  the 
chaffer,  beetles,  <kc.  We  have  watched  a  Book  tugging  at  a 
root  of  grass ;  and,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  object, 
have  uprooted  the  tuft,  and  discovered  a  number  of  grubs 
nesting  there. 
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At  the  times  of  ploughing  Jind  harrowing,  Hooks  are  seen 
to  follow  close  at  the  heels  of  the  farm  labourers,  picking  up 
the  grubs  that  are  thrown  to  the  surface. 


MARCH    4th. 

The  H^be. — {Lepus  timidiui,) 

Hare  hunting  is  of  great  antiquity ;  records  detailing  the  sport 
reach  back  some  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  both 
hounds  and  nets  being  then  used  in  the  pursuit.  Timid  and 
weak  as  the  Hare  may  appear,  it  not  imfrequently  sets  a^t 
nought  the  united  efforts  of  dogs,  horses,  and  men  for  its 
capture.  Nature  has  given  to  the  animal  remarkable  powers 
for  its  preservation — while  the  eyes  pierce  forward  to  avoid 
the  daugei-s  in  front,  the  ears  lie  backward  to  catch  the  warn- 
ing sounds  in  the  rear.  The  hind  feet  are  much  longer  than 
the  fore  feet ;  thus  the  animal  is  enabled  to  run  with  surprising 
swiftness,  by  successive  rapid  leaps.  When  in  danger  of  being 
overmatched  in  speed  it  resorts  to  cunning — 

"  She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pauts  for  breath ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ;'' 

and  thus  possibly  escapes  the  imminent  danger. 

The  colour  of  the  Hare  so  closely  matches  the  dried  herbage 
that,  as  she  sits  in  her  form,  it  must  be  a  keen,  practised  eye 
to  detect  her  presence  even  when  in  close  proximity,  for  no 
motion  betrays  her  inward  fear,  although  your  feet  all  but 
touch  her  body.  Her  form,  or  seat,  is  usually  found  by  trail, 
in  going  to  which  she  consults  the  wind — always  approaching 
with  her  head  toward  the  wind.  Hares  run  much  more  rapidly 
up  hill  than  down;  in  descending  they  take  an  oblique  course; 
otherwise  they  run  the  risk  of  toppHng  over — an  event  not 
unfrequent  when  circumstances  compel  the  direct  descent  of 
the  steep  hillside. 

The  young  wheat  frequently  suffers  severely  from  Hares. 
Young  trees  are  also  often  injured,  the  bark  being  eaten  off. 
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Mr.  Yarrel  relates  that  Hares  will  not  only  take  to  the  water, 
but  even  on  occasion  venture  out  to  sea.  He  states  that  Hares 
had  been  known  to  come  down  to  the  coast  opposite  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  wait  the  full  tide,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  carried  away  by  the  ebb  or  flow,  and  then, 
exactly  at  high  water,  boldly  strike  out  for  the  nearest  tongue 
of  the  opposite  land.  Possibly  tliis  bold  venture  might  have 
been  caused  by  an  overpowering  sense  of  love  or  duty,  as  on 
ordinary  occasions  the  animal  certainly  evinces  no  affection 
for  the  watery  element. 

As  "  mad  as  a  ^larch  Hare ''  is  a  proverbial  saying ;  the 
madness  is,  however,  mere  wild  though  often  grotesque  frolic. 
It  is  a  very  playful  animal,  and  the  dry  March  winds  seem  to 
set  the  current  of  its  blood  in  full  course,  and  the  queer  antics 
then  played  are  most  amusing. 


MARCH    5th. 

The  Eel. — (Anr/uila  tnilgmns.) 
The  appearance  of 

**  The  silver  Eel,  in  shining  volume  rolPd," 

is  familiar  to  all,  and  is  by  many  esteemed  as  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  fish ;  indeed,  the  Neapolitans  make  it  their  especial 
dish  of  Christmas  fare — not  roast  beef,  turkey,  and  plum- 
pudding,  but  Eels.  By  others  the  Eel  is  deemed  a  serpent 
fish,  from  its  having  no  scales,  and  they  are  thus  prejudiced 
against  it  as  an  article  of  food.  The  similarity,  however, 
between  the  Eel  and  the  snake  is  merely  external,  and  the 
Londoners  appear  to  have  got  over  this  trifling  difficulty,  for 
they  consume  enormous  quantities  of  the  fish.  We  have  three, 
if  not  four,  different  species  of  Eels  in  our  fresh  waters, 
described  as  the  sharp-nosed,  broad-nosed,  and  the  snig.  The 
distinction  is,  however,  so  slight  as  scarcely  deserving  mention. 
The  fish  is  proverbially  tenacious  of  life ;  it  is  of  little  use  for 
the  angler  to  strike  it  on  the  heady  if  he  wishes  to  kill  it  he 
should  strike  its  tail  two  or  three  smart  blows  against  some 
hard  substance.  In  the  North  it  is  not  uncommon  to  carry 
Eels  for  long  distances  in  a  frozen  state  without  destroying. 
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life ;  in  fact,  they  become  toq>id  in  our  streams  during  the 
severity  of  winter,  first  burying  themselves  in  the  soft  mud, 
and  taking  no  food.  This  fact  seems  to  be  clearly  established 
by  those  taken  in  the  winter  by  the  eel-spear. 

We  probably  know  less  of  the  history  of  the  Eel  than  of 
any  other  of  our  fresh-water  fish.  Some  naturalists  afiirm  it 
to  be  oviparous,  others  viviparous.  No  doubt  the  first  is  the 
correct  statement  The  Eel  has  scales,  though  scarcely  apparent, 
as  they  are  imbedded  in  the  thick,  soft  skin.  The  fact  of  Eels 
migrating  through  the  wet  grass  from  one  stream  to  another 
appears  to  be  well  authenticated ;  it  is  obvious  that  they  can 
exist  for  a  long  time  out  of  water,  apparently  suffering  but 
little  inconvenience  from  the  change,  and  that  they  will  travel 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  grass  we  have  many  times 
observed.  The  quotation  in  Isaac  Walton  is,  however,  utterly 
incredible.  He  states  that  "Gtesner  quotes  Albertus  to  say 
that  in  a  very  severe  winter  Eels  did,  by  nature's  instinct,  get 
out  of  the  water  into  a  stack  of  hay,  in  a  meadow  upon  the  drj' 
ground,  and  there  bedded  themselves,  but  yet  at  last  the  frost 
killed  them." 

The  most  absurd  notions  were  prevalent  of  old  as  to  how 
Eels  were  produced — that  they  were  made  of  glutinous  dew- 
drops  condensed  by  the  sun  ;  generated  out  of  mud ;  grew  out 
of  black  horsehairs ;  produced  by  electricity;  and  it  was  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  all  you  had  to  do  to  stock  an  Eel  pond  was 
to  cut  a  large  Eel  into  small  pieces,  and  throw  the  fragments 
into  the  water.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ely  (query  Eely) 
Marshes,  where  very  large  Eels  were  formerly  taken,  it  was  a 
common  superstition  that  the  fish  first  came  there  from  the 
transformation  of  the  wives  and  children  of  certain  recusant 
priests  in  the  district,  who  were  miraculously  transformed  into 
Eels. 


MARCH    6th. 
The  Jack  Daw. — (Cat^us  tnonednla,) 

This  is  a  clean,  arch-looking  bird,  distinguished  from  the 
Hook  by  its  lesser  size,  and  by  its  grey  neck.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  frequently  becomes  a  favourite  pet,  not- 
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withstandiug  its  natural  aptitude  for  mischief,  purloining  and 
secreting,  as  it  would  appear,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Its 
elfin  tricks  caused  the  bird  to  be  regarded  in  more  superstitious 
times  as  of  evil  augury  ;  nay,  indeed,  as  something  more  than 
a  bird — a  veritable  imp  in  feathers.  On  close  examination, 
the  blight  and  peculiarly  pale-coloured  iris  gives  it  a  remark-, 
able  appearance. 

A  considerable  colony  of  these  birds  inhabit  the  ivy-covered 
fissures  of  St.  Vincent's  Rocks.  They  are  now  actively  pre- 
paring for  the  approaching  season,  gambolling  in  the  air,  full 
of  glee  circling  round  and  round,  suddenly  shooting  upward, 
chasing  each  other,  and  screaming  vehemently.  The  wayward 
character  of  the  bird  may  be  seen  in  its  flight ;  it  seems  never 
to  have  exactly  determined  on  its  course,  or  it  is  subject  to 
many  wayward  impulses,  as  it  so  often  changes  the  direction 
of  its  flight. 

Like  the  rook,  it  prefers  to  be  near  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  frequenting  old  church  towers,  turrets,  <Xrc.,  and  not 
unfrequently  fraternising  with  the  rook — 

"  A  great  frequenter  of  the  Church, 
AVhere,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  percli, 
And  dormitory  too." — Cowper. 

It  was  stated  at  the  time  York  ^Minster  was  partly  destroyed 
that  the  fire  had  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  quantity 
of  wood  the  Daws  had  earned  to  the  turrets.  A  pair  has  been 
known  to  gather  together  nearly  a  cartload  of  sticks  for  their 
nesting  bower. 

The  bird  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  farmyard,  quite  as  tame  as 
the  poultry,  coming  when  called,  and  assuming  its  perch  in  the 
kitchen,  repeating  odd  phrases,  and  playing  diverting  tricks. 
It  occasionally  repeats  sentences  with  great  distinctness.  It 
was  a  Daw  that  saluted  Augustus  Caesar  on  liis  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  Mark  Anthony,  with 
"  God  save  the  victorious  Caesar  ! "  This  salutation  brought 
the  owner  of  the  bird  a  high  reward  for  his  patriotism.  It 
appeared  afterwards  that  the  bird's  master  was  somewhat  of  a 
time-server,  as  he  had  taught  another  bird  to  hail  the  "  victo- 
rious Mark  Anthony"  as  conqueror  ! 
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MARCH    7th. 
BoACfl  AND  Dace. — (Leuciscus  rutUiis  et  vuIyavU.) 

•The  angling  season  lias  now  commenced.  Very  good  sport  is 
often  had  with  Roach  during  very  cold  we«ather  ;  enthusiastic 
anglers,  indeed,  have  been  known  to  follow  their  favourite 
sport  even  though  the  water  froze  to  the  line.  Roach  fishing 
continues  all  the  winter  long.  Izaak  Walton  says,  "Roach  and 
Dace  be  much  of  a  kind  in  matter  of  feeding,"  nor  are  tliey 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance.  The  Roach  is  of  a  dusky  green 
on  the  upper  parts,  shading  to  a  silvery  white  below,  with 
bright  red  fins  ;  usually  swims  in  shoals,  and  prefei-s  still, 
deep  waters.  The  Dace  slightly  differs  from  the  Roach ;  it  is 
rather  more  slender  in  shape,  but  its  habits  are  almost  identical  ; 
it  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  swimmer,  gliding  forward,  up- 
ward, downward,  or  turning  in  the  water  with  the  utmost 
ease.  Roach  and  Dace  both  belong  to  the  same  genus  ;  they 
are  usually  fished  for  with  ground  bait,  and,  according  to 
Sydney  Smith,  this  is  a  truly  clerical  sport.  The  witty  divine, 
in  an  argument  with  a  serious  Baronet  who  objected  to  clerical 
sporting,  stood  up  stoutly  for  angling.  "  I  give  up,"  says  he, 
**  fly  fishing ;  it  is  a  light,  volatile,  dissipated  pursuit.  But 
ground  bait,  with  a  good,  steady  float,  that  never  bobs  without 
a  bite,  is  an  occupation  fit  for  a  bishop,  and  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  sermon  making." 

The  sport  is  truly  a  quiet,  sedate  one,  rarely  requiring  much 
skill  in  the  angler,  though  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  patience. 
Walton  characterises  the  Roac]^  as  "  the  water  sheep,  for  his 
simplicity  or  foolishness." 

Dame  Julia  Bemers,  in  her  "  Treaty se  of  Fyshynge  with 
an  Angle,"  otherwise  the  "  Boke  of  St.  Alban's,"  published  in 
1496,  gives  the  preference  to  angling  over  all  other  field  sports. 
Thus: — "And  yet  he  (the  angler)  at  the  least  hath  his 
holsom  walke  and  merry  at  his  ease,  a  sweet  ayre  of  the  sweet 
savoure  of  the  meede  floures  :  that  mak3rth  him  himgry.  He 
hereth  the  melodyous  harmony  of  fowles ;  he  seeth  the  yonge 
herons,  duckes,  coots,  aaid  many  other  fowles  wyth  theyr 
broodes :  which  me  semyth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of 
houndys,  the  blast  of  horns,  and  the  cry  of  fowles,  that 
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hunters,  falconers,  and  fowlers  can  make.  And  yf  the  angler 
take  the  f  jsshe  surely  thenne  is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he 
is  in  his  spyryte.  Also  whoso  will  use  the  game  of  angling 
he  must  rise  early,  which  thing  is  profitable  to  man  in  tlus 
wise,  that  is  to  wit,  most  to  the  heal  of  his  soul.  For  it  shall 
cause  him  to  be  holy,  and  to  the  heal  of  his  body,  for  it  shall 
cause  him  to  be  whole — ^also  to  the  increase  of  his  goods,  for 
it  shall  make  him  rich.  As  the  old  English  proverb  saith 
in  this  wise,  whoso  will  rise  early  shall  be  holy,  healthy,  and 
zealous." 

Surely   under  this  aspect   angling  must  indeed  be   "an 
occupation  fit  for  a  bishop.*' 
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The  Clothes  Moth. — {Tima  vestianella,) 

This  little  insect  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  loss  to 
those  who  have  to  store  furs  and  woollen  goods,  for,  however 
caref  ally  packed,  the  Moth  will  in  most  cases  find  its  way  and 
deposit  its  eggs — ^not  in  a  group,  but  carefully  scattered  in 
every  fold ;  this  is  usually  accomplished  before  the  close  of 
August,  after  which  the  ^loth  dies  ;  the  whole  end  and  aim  of 
its  short  existence  appears  to  be  spent  in  an  unceasing  search 
for  a  fitting  place  for  this  deposit.  Careful  housewives  will 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  a  fine  September  day  for  well 
airing  and  shaking  furs  and  woollen  goocU,  as  the  eggs  of  the 
Moth  are  then  more  easily  dislodged. 

The  deposited  egg  becomes  a  living  grub  in  about  six  weeks, 
and  immediately  commences  the  work  of  devastation,  for  the 
insect  mother  has  taken  care  to  place  the  egg  where  the  grub 
may  find  immediate  food  and  habitation.  The  larvae  mines 
into  the  substance  of  the  cloth  for  food,  or  cuts  down  the  fur 
to  the  skin,  shaving  it  as  close  as  though  cut  with  a  razor,  and 
out  of  the  gathered  crop  manufactures  a  woollen  or  fur  coat  as 
the  case  may  be,  displaying  in  the  process  the  most  surprising 
ingenuity,  weaving  the  hairs  into  a  comfortable  case  for  its  de- 
licate body,  after  whieh  a  fine  soft  silken  lining  is  added.   The 
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garment  when  completed  is  of  the  most  admirable  workman- 
ship, challenging  comparison  with  man's  finest  manufactures. 
Out  of  the  open  end  of  the  case  the  head  of  the  gnib  is  now 
and  then  seen  to  protrude  and  to  mow  down  its  food  with  ita 
scissor-like  jaws.  After  a  brief  period  the  woven  garment 
becomes  too  short,  and  is  duly  lengthened ;  then  it  is  found 
too  tight,  and  the  untaught,  unpractised  grub  sets  to  work  to- 
remedy  the  defect,  and  this  it  accomplishes  after  the  most 
approved  fashion ;  first  partially  cutting  down  the  garment  on< 
either  side,  it  neatly  weaves  into  the  opening  an  additional 
piece,  and  thus  gradually  proceeds  untU  it  has  T\ddened  the 
covering  from  end  to  end.  This  most  ingenious  process  i»^ 
repeated  several  times,  as  the  bulk  of  the  grub  increases.  If 
the  grub  has  been  reared  on  white  cloth,  and  has  been  shifted 
to  red,  yellow,  blue,  &c,,  as  the  various  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments have  been  made,  the  coat  at  last  becomes  one  of  many 
colours,  accurately  showing  the  several  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments. 

The  larvae  state  continues  nearly  ten  months,  when  a  cocoon 
of  silk  is  spun  and  the  pupa  state  assumed ;  in  about  three 
weeks  after  a  small  grey  moth  appears,  marked  with  a  black 
spot  on  each  wing,  and  then  it  flutters  and  creeps  out  its  brief 
existence. 

Cedar  shavings,  morocco  leather,  lavender,  &c.,  have  been 
recommended  as  preventives  of  the  ravages  of  !Moth,  but 
frequent  airings  are  more  efficacious  than  any  or  all  of  these 
remedies. 
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Whitlow  Grass. — {Draha  vhma.) 

The  observer  of  the  progress  of  vegetation  can  scarcely  fail 
to  notice  the  appearance  of  this  plant  at  the  present  season, 
covering  the  surface  of  dry,  rocky  banks,  and  cresting  the  tops 
of  old  walls  with  its  white  bloom,  springing  up  amid  the  sparse 
grass  and  green  moss  in  patches  of  hundreds.  The  individual 
plant  is  exceedingly  minute :  the  leaves,  root,  blossoms  and 
all  may  be  covered  with  a  silver  groat ;  a  small  circle  of  leaves. 
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spread  round  the  root,  close  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a 
green  star,  from  the  centre  of  which  springs  the  thread-like  stem, 
bearing  two  white,  cross-shaped  flowers.  The  plant  derives  its 
name,  Whitlow,  from  having  been  formerly  generally  applied 
to  whitlows ;  and  as  those  inflammations  usually  affected  the 
nail,  it  was  also  known  as  Xallv'nrt.  Culpepper  says,  "  It  is 
held  to  be  exceeding  good  for  imposthunes  in  the  joints  and 
imder  the  nails,"  and  amusingly  adds,  ^^  Such  as  would  be 
knowing  physicians  let  them  read  these  books  of  mine  of  the 
last  edition."  The  planfr  bears  no  resemblance  to  grass  except 
in  its  colour ;  it  is  of  an  acrid,  biting  nature,  and  may,  with 
judicious  care,  prove  in  some  cases  useful.  Later  in  the  season 
the  plant  is  conspicuous  by  the  remains  of  the  seed-pods,  which 
bear  a  resemblance  to  minute  oval  hand  looking-glasses,  the 
lim  of  the  seed-pod  forming  the  frame,  and  the  film  that 
separated  the  seeds,  the  glass. 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  early  harbingers  of  spring,  a  sure 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  season.  To  the  Swedish  agri- 
cultiuist  it  is  highly  interesting,  for  ho  regards  the  whitened 
surface  of  the  rocky  soil  as  Nature's  directions  to  commence 
the  sowing  of  his  barley.  It  may  be  well  believed  that  the 
flowering  of  our  wild  plants,  the  budding,  leafing,  and  blossom- 
ing of  our  trees,  are  far  more  trustworthy  directions  than  dates, 
for  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  there  is  nearly  two  months  diffe- 
rence in  our  seasons.  These  natural  indications,  though  now 
considered  by  many  as  antiquated  and  beneath  the  attention 
of  a  scientific  agriculturist,  are  still  regarded  and  chronicled 
by  the  more  humble  tillers  of  the  soil,  who,  wanting  book  lore, 
endeavour  to  read  the  page  of  Nature's  volume  as  it  continually 
unfolds  before  them — 

"  Such  is  the  science  to  the  peasant  dear 
AVhich  guides  his  laboiu's  through  the  varied  year." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  teachings  of  Nature, 
when  carefully  regarded,  often  prove  highly  advantageous. 
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The  Black  Thorn,  or  Sloe  Tree. — (PrnnHs  s2yl/fosa.) 

**  The  milk  white  sloe  tiiom  spray, 
Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf." 

This  is  rather  a  bush  than  a  tree,  scarcely  exceeding  five 
or  six  feet  in  height ;  the  branches  are  covered  witli  dark 
brownish  black  bark.  The  shnib  usually  puts  forth  its  snowy 
blossoms  about  the  middle  of  IMarch,  blooming  freely  during 
the  cold  north-east  winds.  White  says,  "  So  that  the  harsh, 
rugged  weather  obtaining  at  this  season  is  called  by  the  country 
people  *  Black  Thorn  Winter.' "  Where  considerable  masses 
of  the  Thorn  grow  together,  all  covered  with  a  snowy  wreath 
of  blossom,  the  appearance  amid  the  leafless  copse  or  hedgerow 
is  very  peculiar.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  pure  white,  and  bud 
out  of  the  branches  singly,  but  in  great  profusion.  After  the 
blossom  has  fallen,  the  deep  green  leaves  speedily  throw  their 
shelter  around  the  young  fruit. 

In  autumn  the  Sloe  Tree  frequently  becomes  a  very  beautiful 
object,  every  branch  clustered  with  fruit ;  at  first  black,  but 
eventually  covered  with  a  fine  blue  bloom,  that  gives  the  sloe 
a  very  tempting  appearance ;  but  until  mellowed  by  the  early 
frost  it  is  exceedingly  austere.  Country  people  preserve  the 
fmit  for  winter  use  in  jars  buried  in  the  earth.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  austerity,  the  Sloe  Tree  is  the  parent  stock  of  our  rich, 
luscious  plum. 

At  the  period  of  excessive  high  duties  on  tea  it  was  not  at 
all  unusuaJ  to  find  the  Sloe  Trees  stripped  of  their  leaves  for 
the  manufacture  of  English  tea — the  adulteration  being  not 
unfrequently  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  The  leaves  are  now 
left  to  form  the  principal  food  of  the  caterpiDare  of  the 
brimstone,  magpie,  and  egger  moths.  The  fniit  was  also 
formerly  used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  English 
port  wine  ;  this  also  has  probably  been  abandoned  of  late. 

Dr.  Withering  says,  "The  tender  leaves  dried  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  best  substitute 
that  has  been  yet  tried.  The  fiuit,  bruised  and  put  into  wine, 
gives  it  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  a  pleasant  sub-acid  rough- 
ness. Letters  written  upon  linen  or  woollen  \\ith  the  juice  of 
this  plant  will  not  wash  out." 
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The  Small-leaved  Elm. — (Ulmus  campe^itris,) 

The  wide-spreading  heads  of  this  lofty  and,  when  left  to 
nature,  graceful  tree,  have  now  put  on  a  reddish  tint.  On 
examination  it  will  be  seen  that  every  slender  twig  is  closely 
set  with  tufts  of  deep  red  blossom.  In  favourable  situations 
the  tree  rapidly  becomes  a  noble  ornament  to  the  park  or 
pleasure-gromid,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  avenues,  where 
it  often  attains  a  height  of  70  to  1)0  feet.  Many  magnificent 
Elms  in  our  vicinity  were  destroyed  by  the  late  storms. 

The  tree  is  usually  known  as  the  En/jlish  Elm ;  but  as  it 
does  not  ripen  its  seed  in  our  climate  its  right  to  the  title 
may  be  doubted.  Its  introduction  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Romans,  and  also  to  the  Crusaders,  as  having  brought  it  from 
Palestine.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  introduced  to  France  and 
Spain  from  England.  The  present  season  offers  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  studying  its  peculiarities.  The  characteristics 
of  our  forest  trees  in  growth  and  ramification  are  very  distinct 
— interesting  especially  to  the  artist.  A  more  careful  study 
of  the  skeletons  of  trees  would  prevent  the  perpetration  of  so 
many  fancy  trees  on  canvas,  bearing  about  the  same  resem- 
blance to  actual  trees  as  they  do  to  umbrellas. 

The  Elm  occasionally  attains  considerable  age.  At  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  until  recently,  one  existed  that  dated  back,  according 
to  tradition,  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  several  of  the  biographers  of  Shakspeare  as  **The  One  Elm." 
It  appears  to  have  formed  a  boundary  mark  to  the  borough  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  as  it  was  called  the  "Boundary  Elm," 
and  was  an  object  of  interest  to  the  pilgrims  to  the  Poet's 
shrine,  as  a  living  memorial  of  the  great  dramatist.  The  tree 
was  barbarously  telled  on  the  morning  the  committee  obtained 
possession  of  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare  was  bom. 

With  power  of  endurance  there  is  in  the  Elm, coupled  great 
vitality,  for  unless  completely  uprooted  it  will  continue  to 
spring  up  again  and  again.  This  was  shown  in  a  curious 
manner  at  Ross.  The  picturesque  churchyard  of  that  town 
was  ornamented  with  a  number  of  Elms  at  the  expense  of  the 
"  Man  of  Ross;"  in  aftertime,  by  the  command  of  some  tree- 
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hating  churchwarden,  the  Ehns  were  ruthlessly  felled.  One 
growing  near  the  church  walls  it  was  found  impossible  to 
uproot ;  and,  as  if  seeking  sanctuary  from  barbarian  per- 
secution, it  threw  out  under  the  church  walls  two  vigorous 
shoots,  which  speedily  grew  up  tetthin  the  church,  curiously 
enough  shading  the  pew  in  which  the  "  Man  of  Ross"  formerly 
sat 
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The  Buttee  Bur. — {Petadtes  vulgmis.) 

Along  the  banks  of  our  rivers  we  now  begin  to  observe  a  few 
opening  blossoms ;  here  and  there  the  daisy  spots  the  turf  with 
Sliver  stars,  and  the  gay  pilewort  flaunts  its  golden  petals, 
whilst  the  primrose  peeps  out  amid  its  puckered  leaves  from  a 
few  sheltered  nooks,  as  if  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  pnident 
thus  early  to  unfold  its  beauties  and  venture  forth  from  out 
its  hiding-place  to  give  good-morrow  to  the  spring  sunbeams. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  evidence  that  some  have  already 
put  forth  tiieir  buds  and  blossoms  too  soon,  for  the  morning 
frost  hath  cut  them  to  the  root. 

"The  first-bom  blooms  of  Spring, 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  Winter's  frost," 

lie  on  the  hedge  bank  withered  and  dead.  The  Butter  Bur, 
though  all  unsheltered  with  leaves,  bears  up  more  bravely 
against  the  cutting  blast.  We  notice  the  round  spongy  stems 
rising  up  through  the  soft  earth  after  the  water's  edge — 
covered  with  clusters  of  flower  buds,  and  showing  a  few  of 
its  pale,  purple  blossoms.  Soon  the  flower  staik  will  be 
<;rowned  with  bloom  and  surrounded  with  bees  seeking  the 
honey  of  its  early  flowers.  These  soon  fade  and  fall,  and  then 
spring  forth  the  luxuriant  leaves,  rapidly  attaining  considerable 
size — ^for,  like  the  coltsfoot  and  a  few  other  plants,  the  leaves 
of  the  Butter  Bur  do  not  appear  until  the  flowering  process  has 
been  completed.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  size, 
indeed  they  are  the  largest  possessed  by  any  British  plant — 
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somewhat  heart-shaped,  their  margins  irregularly  notched,  and 
often  attaining  to  a  width  of  three  feet ;  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf  is  white  with  a  cottony  down.  The  plant  derives  its 
name  from  petrms,  a  covering,  on  account  of  the  immense  size 
of  the  leaves. 

The  Butter  Bur  had  a  reputation  in  the  olden  time  of  being 
a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  plague.  Culpepper  says, 
**  The  roots  thereof  are  by  long  experience  found  to  be  very 
available  against  the  plague  and  pestilential  fevers.  It  were 
well  if  gentlewomen  would  keep  the  root  preserved  to  help 
their  poor  neighbours.  It  is  fit  the  rich  should  help  the  poor, 
for  the  poor  cannot  help  themselves." 

The  plant  is,  from  its  early  blooming,  valuable  to  the  bee- 
keeper, as  it  offers  honey  at  a  season  of  scarcity.  It  is  also 
useful  to  the  landowners  in  the  preservation  of  the  river  banks, 
the  matting  roots  holding  up  the  earth  against  the  undermining 
currents. 
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Lambs  and  Sheep. — (Ovis  aries.) 

The  time-worn  saying,  that  "  ^ larch  comes  in  like  a  lion  and 
goes  out  like  a  lamb,"  is  often  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
fact,  for  we  have  not  un  frequently  the  gentleness  of  the  lamb 
lirat.  With  an  unlimited  expanse  of  blue  overhead,  a  clear, 
sunny  landscape  around,  and  soft,  zephyr-like  bree;ses  whisper- 
ing in  the  gentlest  tones  among  the  leafless  branches  of  the 
trees,  as  if  to  woo  the  coy  buds  from  out  their  cozy  nesting 
places — 


<(    ^^n^^ 


Sweet  prime  of  spring, 
Delicious  freshness  of  thy  earliest  breath." 

What  a  quickening  jwwer  thou  hast  over  the  whole  face  of 
Nature,  pimring  new  life  through  all  creation,  giving  a  new 
joyousness  e^•en  to  the  voices  of  the  glatl  birds,  who  sing  with 
renewed  spirit  their  thanks  that  the  season  of  bitter  winds 
and  soannty  of  food  draws  to  a  dose ;  and  well  may  they  so 
dtH'nu  for  even  to  our  duller  eyes  a  new  tint  of  green  has  been 
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added  to  the  meadows,  and  young  lambs,  in  the  joy  of  their 
new  existence,  full  of  fun,  frisk  and  frolic  in  the  highest  glee, 
now  gaily  bounding  up  the  hillside  in  an  exciting  race,  and 
then  suddenly  scampering  back  at  the  call  of  some  over-careful 
dam,  occasionally  toppling  over  each  other  as  they  heedlessly 
rush  down  the  steep  incline.  Then  in  c<.>pse  and  hedgerow, 
too,  there  are  indications  of  spring's  approach — 

* '  fiud  and  leaflet  opening  slowly, 
Woo'd  by  tears  and  winds  of  spring.' 

The  Sheep  race  is  exceedingly  diversified.  The  most  common 
is  the  Southdown ;  those  with  double  curved  horns  are  kno\vn 
as  the  Dorset;  and  the  black-faced  Cheviot,  the  Norfolk, 
Ryland,  and  the  long-wooled  race  are  not  unfrequent.  In 
Wales  the  small  variety  is  more  frequent,  carrying  triple  curled 
liorns,  and'  known  as  the  Welsh,  a  very  diminutive  race,  but 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Sheep  are  very  tenacious  of 
life  ;  buried  under  snow  for  thirty-eight  days,  without  power 
of  moving,  they  have  survived  and  recovered. 

The  importance  of  Sheep  as  a  source  of  wealth  and  industry 
can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  As  food,  the  Southdown  is  most 
highly  esteemed,  the  flesh  being  fine  in  grain  and  excellent  in 
flavour ;  the  wool  is  also  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  worsted  goods,  but  greatly  inferior  to  the  fine 
8axony  wool,  from  which  are  produced  our  fine  broadcloths.  In 
^mcient  times  the  ewes  appear  to  have  been  regularly  milked, 
And  the  milk  used  as  an  article  of  diet  or  made  into  cheese. 
The  practice  of  ewe  milking  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  "Iliad :" 

**  As  when  the  fleecy  flocks  unnumbered  stand 
In  wealthy  folds,  and  wtiit  the  milker's  hand, 
The  hollow  vales  incessant  bleating  fills, 
The  lambs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills." 

And  the  manufacture  of  ewe  milk  into  cheese  is  referred  to  in 
tlie  "  Odyssey'*  thus  : — 

"  Half  the  white  stream  to  hartlening  cheese  he  press'd." 

Sheepskin  dressed  with  oil  is  known  as  buff  leather  or 
'Ixamois  leather. 
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MARCH    14th. 

The  Perennial  or  Dogs*  Mercury. — {Mercurialis perhvm) 

**  Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray. 
And  the  hoar  i)ines  already  feel  her  breath." 

Goethe's  Faust. 

Though  tlie  tokens  of  spring's  approach  are  as  yet  but  slight 
and  indistinct,  yet  to  the  careful  observer  every  tree  tells  of  the 
preparation  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  month  for  the 
early  development  of  the  swelling  buds  into  the  verdant  leaf. 
Still,  however,  we  look  upward  through  leafless  branches  ta 
the  clear  gray  sky ;  and  as  we  pass  onward  through  the  wood- 
land the  reign  of  silence  seems  undisputed,  save  by  the  rustle 
of  the  fallen  dried  leaves  that  lie  a  foot  deep  in  the  hollows. 
As  we  gather  and  examine  a  spray  of  Dogs'  Mercury  plant,  so 
plentiful  amid  the  copse,  the  full,  clear  notes  of  the  chaffinch 
resound  through  the  wood,  and,  as  if  this  was  an  agreed  signal, 
a  spring  chorus  commences  in  which  the  notes  of  the  robin, 
wren,  hedge-sparrow,  and  saw-tit  are  distinct  and  clear ;  but 
as  yet  we  detect  no  note  of  our  early  spring  visitors. 

**  But  hark  that  sound !  the  mavis  !  can  it  be? 
Once  more !     It  is,  high  perched  on  yon  bare  tree 
He  starts  the  wondering  winter  with  his  trill.'* 

Vaughak. 

All  along  the  woodpath  the  Perennial  Mercury  has  sprung 
up  so  thickly  as  to  cover  the  ground  with  its  green  leaves,  now 
fresh  and  tender,  but  soon  assuming  a  darker  tint  and  becoming 
rough  to  the  touch ;  the  flower,  or  rather  seed-stalks — for  there 
are  no  flowers  properly  speaking — are  square,  and  beset  with 
numerous  triangular  buds.  The  calyx  of  some  have  curled 
backward,  disclosing  numerous  hair -like  filaments,  each 
crowned  with  anthers,  w^ith  globular  lobes,  like  minute  green 
dots.  The  plant  is  common  in  shady  hedgerows,  woodlands, 
kc.  Cattle  crop  it  eagerly,  and  not  uufrequently  suffer 
severely  in  consequence ;  indeed,  it  occasionally  proves  fatal 
Notwithstanding  its  poisonous  qualities,  dogs  resort  to  it  as  a 
medicine,  hence  it  has  been  called  dogs'  cabbage — ^we  have 
never  noticed  any  ill  result  following  even  a  liberal  cropping 
by  dogs.     The   plant   appears  to  have  been  highly  recom- 
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mended  by  the  old  herbalists  for  external  and  internal  use 
in  a  number  of  ailments  incident  to  the  human  frame,  but 
the  dog  appears  to  be  now  the  only  animal  that  has  faith  in 
its  medicincd  qualities.  It  may  be  eaten  without  injury  when 
boiled,  but  raw,  roasted,  or  fried,  it  is  a  powerful  poison  to 
man. 


MARCH    15th. 

The  Chaffinch. — (Frinc/illa  ccelebs.) 

This  bird  now  begins  to  assume  its  summer  plumage ;  the 
front  of  the  head  is  of  bluish  black,  the  back  chesnut,  and  the 
breast  reddish.  It  may  readily  be  known  by  the  brilliant 
white  bars  running  across  the  wing.  The  shape  of  the  bird  is 
extremely  elegant,  and  its  habits  are  active  and  lively.  The 
spring  song  is  short,  but  clear  and  full  toned ;  it  is  a  very 
early  builder,  and  the  male  bird,  then  taking  its  station  not 
far  from  the  nesting-place,  repeats  its  sprightly  song  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  partner — 

**  Full  and  clear  the  sprightly  ditty  rings, 
Cheering  the  brooding  dame." 

When  alarmed  the  bird  utters  a  sharp  cry  of  "  twink, 
twink,"  by  which  name  it  is  known  in  some  localities.  It  is 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  nest-builders ;  the  nest  is,  indeed,  a 
perfect  model — 

"  Deep-hollowed ;  well  disguised 
With  lichens  gray  and  mosses  graduid  blent." 

The  nest  is  adjusted  so  Mmirably  to  the  tree  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  the  lichens  are  so  artfully  arranged  and  so  accu- 
rately matched,  that  the  nest  looks  like  a  part  of  the  tree. 

The  Chaffinch  is  rarely  met  with  in  England  as  a  cage  bird; 
in  Germany  it  is  the  great  favourite,  advantage  being  taken 
of  its  teachable  qualities — the  bird  is,  indeed,  put  through  a 
regular  course  of  instruction,  as  a  prima  donna,  and  thus  its 
full,  dear  tones  are  made  to  trill  into  a  variety  of  songs.  A 
passion  for  this  bird  seems  to  possess  the  Germans,  high  and 
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low.  Beclistem  says :  *^  I  confess  I  am  one  of  its  warmest 
admirers/'  Among  the  peasants  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  they  will  undergo  great  privations  to  possess  a  bird  of  fine 
song ;  and  at  Ruhl,  a  village  in  Thuringa,  a  cow  is  sometimes 
exchanged  for  a  Chaffinch  !  This  extravagance  might  perhaps 
be"  forgiven,  but  nothing  can  excuse  the  inhuman  practices 
resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  song  of  this  bird. 
Some  wretches  keep  their  birds  during  summer  in  dark,  ill- 
ventilated  holes,  that  when  they  are  brought  into  the  air  and 
sunlight  they  may  express  a  more  rapturous  joy  in  song; 
others,  more  barbarous  still,  destroy  the  sight  of  the  bird. 
Bechstein  says :  "  What  can  we  think  of  the  heart  and  morals 
of  a  people  who,  for  a  slight  amusement,  thus  eiijoy  the 
sufferings  of  a  sensitive  being  that  is  unfortunately  in  their 
power  ? " 


MARCH   16th. 
The  Common  Bed  Dead  Nettle. — {Lamium  purpureum) 

There  is  a  deep  interest  (especially  at  this  season)  in  watch- 
ing the  periodic  march  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature — ^the 
gradual  budding,  leafing,  blooming,  and  fruiting  of  the  various 
forms  of  vegetable  life ;  and  the  observer  cannot  but  be 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  wisdom,  power,  and  beneficence  of 
an  imseen  Director.  Day  by  day  the  swelling  bud  increases, 
until,  moistened  with  the  warm  rains  of  spring,  it  bursts ' 
into  fresh  green,  and  progresses  onward  by  imperceptible 
degrees  to  the  flower  bud,  blossom,  and  fruit,  yet  ever  bearing 
witness,  from  the  beginning,  of  elaborate  design.  By  what 
soft  gradations  the  barrenness  of  winter  is  blotted  out — how 
gradually  the  fresh  greenery  spreads  along  the  hedge  banks 
from  early  spring  up  to  summer's  prime,  when  we  see  in  every 
lane 

**  All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green ; 
Close-matted  bur  and  brake  and  briar." 

And  though  it  may  appear  occasionally  that  Nature  has  stayed 
her  handiwork,  that  vegetation  is  entirely  at  a  standstill, 
and — 
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"The  yotmg  leaves  pine  their  early  promise  stayed," 

progress  is  still  being  made,  for  strength  is  being  gathered. 

How  cautiously  our  hardy  hedge  plants  now  put  forth  their 
new  leaves !  The  arum  rolled  into  a  glossy  sheath ;  the 
primrose  wrinkled  in  folds,  as  though  shrinking  from  the  cold 
March  winds ;  still,  however,  blossoms  may  be  found,  though — 

**  Scarce  does  the  glossy  celandine  appear, 
Starring  the  sunny  bank,  or  early  green 
The  elder  yet  its  circling  tufts  put  forth." 

The  hardy  red  nettle  boldly  holds  up  its  trumpet-shaped  pur- 
ple blossoms,  with  coral  red  pollen,  and  spreads  out  its  heart- 
shaped  leaves  tinged  with  purple,  occasionally  marked  with  a 
white  line  down  the  centre,  and  covered  with  soft  downy 
hairs,  as  though  fearless  of  the  bitterest  blast.  The  plant 
ranks  as  one  of  our  humblest  weeds,  yet  it  is  valuable — the 
early  bloom  offers  food  to  the  parent  bees  when  flowers  are 
few.  The  leaves  are  held  in  repute  as  a  good  remedy  for 
stopping  effusion  of  blood ;  and,  if  we  put  faith  in  Culpepper, 
"  it  makes  the  heart  merry,  drives  away  melancholy,  quickens 
the  spirits,  and  is  good  against  quartain  agues."  Let  none, 
therefore,  despise  this  wayside  flower,  for  if  we  cannot  esteem 
it  for  its  beauty  we  should  for  its  constancy,  as  it  blooms  all 
the  year  round. 


MARCH    17th. 
The  Bitter  Purple  Willow. — (Salix  piirpdrea,) 

**  The  Willow  springing 


Where  the  waters  gently  pass, 
Every  way  her  pale  arms  flinging 

0*er  the  moist  and  reedy  grass ; 
Lens  ere  winter  blasts  are  fled, 
See  her  tipped  with  vernal  red. 
And  her  kindly  flower  displayed 
Ere  her  leaf  can  cast  a  shade. — Keeble.'* 

The  varieties  of  Willows  are  almost  endless.  The  bitter  purple 
Willow  is  somewhat  rare ;  it  scarcely  attains  to  the  dignity  of 
a  tree  in  height,  but  pushes  forth  its  slender  branches  over  the 
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slow-flowing  river,  bending  to  the  water's  surface  and  dipping 
in  the  stream.  It  presents  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  very 
ornamental  and  diecring  appearance,  the  taper  branches 
crowded  with  rosy  catkins,  for  as  yet  the  smooth  shining 
leaves  have  not  burst  forth,  and  ere  they  are  fully  developed 
the  catkins  ^vill  have  faded.  The  Rose  Willow,  another 
variety  very  closely  related  to  the  purple,  and  more  common, 
often  attains  some  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  the  branches 
growing  erect.  Both  varieties  flower  in  March.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  rose-like  appearance  of  the  catkins. 

The  medical  properties  of  many  of  our  Willows  have  been 
generally  admitted.  The  Purple  Willow  is  especially  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  bitter  principle  contained  in  the  baik, 
most  valuable  as  an  astringent,  tonic,  or  febrifuge,  similar  in 
quality  though  not  so  powerful  as  the  celebrated  Jesuits'  bark 
(cinchona),  the  essential  product  of  which  is  quinine — an 
admirable  remedy  both  for  debility  of  the  stomach  and  relaxa- 
tion, of  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  usually  administered  as 
an  infusion  (the  dried  bark  powdered  in  cold  water).  The 
mode  of  preparation  recommended  is  to  strip  the  bark  in  spring 
from  the  middle-sized  branches;  if  from  a  tree  in  its  full, 
healthy  growth  the  bark  will  give  out  a  strong  odour  of  bitter 
almonds.  The  drying  process  is  directed  to  be  carried  out 
entirely  in  the  shade.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  bark  of  the  "  cinchona,"  on  the  contrary,  is  immedi- 
ately exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun,  its  value  depending 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  dried. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  Willows  flourish  in 
wet,  marshy  districts,  where  agues  and  low  fevers  are  generated, 
and  that  there  is  no  better  remedy  for  those  diseases  than  the 
bark  of  the  Willow,  so  that  the  faith  of  the  old  herbalists  that 
each  district  of  the  earth  brought  forth  that  which  was  most 
fitting  for  man's  food  and  medicine,  was  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  truth.  The  Willow  was  held  by  them  in  high  repute, 
so  that  the  very  branches  carried  with  them  a  heaKng  power. 
Culpepper  says,  "It  is  a  fine  cool  tree,  the  boughs  of  which 
are  very  convenient  to  be  placed  in  the  chamber  of  one  sick 
of  a  fever.'* 
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MARCH   18th. 

The  Gorse,  Gray,  or  Brown  Linnet. — {Linaria  canaUna,) 

On  fine  sunny  afternoons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
especially  amid  long  tracts  of  arable  land,  may  be  observed 
flocks  of  Linnets  crowding  the  tops  of  the  tall  elms,  flirting, 
chattering,  and  then  joining  in  a  well-sustained  chorus.  Our 
interest  has  often  been  excited  and  curiosity  awakened  by 
these  extensive  musical  parties,  when  we  have  wished  for  the 
gift  of  the  prince  who  understood  the  language  of  birds,  that 
we  might  ascertain  the  purport  of  these  assemblies.  Gilbert 
White  says : — "  They  all  join  together  in  a  gentle  sort  of 
chirping,  as  if  they  were  communicating  their  ideas  about 
breaking  up  their  winter  quarters  and  betaking  themselves  to 
their  summer  homes;'* — a  congratulatory  meeting  that  the 
winter  is  passed,  and  a  general  returning  of  thanks. 

The  Linnet  is  not  an  unfrequent  bird  on  our  Downs,  at 
Clifton.     It  prefers  free,  open  spaces — 

**  On  the  green  furze,  clothed  o'er  with  golden  blooms, 
That  fill  the  air  with  froigrancc  all  around, 
The  linnet  sits  and  tricks  his  gk)ssy  plumes. 

While  o'er  the  wild  his  flute-like  notes  resound." 

It  is  a  very  handsome  bird  in  its  summer  plumage,  the 
breast  and  head  tinted  with  carmine,  hence  called  the  rose 
linnet ;  the  throat  is  of  yellowish  white,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  a  modest  brown.  Its  remark.ibly  sweet  tones  may  frequently 
be  heard,  and  as  the  spring  advances  its  power  seems  to  in- 
crease, and  its  song  becomes  more  varied,  mellower,  and  fuller 
ill  tone.  In  confinement  it  is  often  taught  to  repeat*  the  notes 
of  other  birds,  but  it  is  amid  the  furze  and  heather  that  it  is 
beard  to  the  greatest  advantage,  for  there  it  builds  its  nest — 

<<  Formed  of  warm  moss  and  lined  with  softest  hair." 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  extremely  lively ;  full  of  blithe- 
Bome  gaiety,  it  flits  from  bush  to  bush,  carroling  its  sweet  and 
cheerful  song,  the  very  emblem  of  happiness — 

'*  Sweet  minstrel,  mayst  thou  long  delight 
The  whinny  know,  and  broomy  brae,  and  bank 
Of  fragrant  birch  !    May  never  fowler's  snare 
Tangle  thy  struggling  foot." — Grahame. 
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MARCH    19th. 
The  Champk;non. — (Af/aric  Oreades,) 

An  edible  kind  of  miisliroom,  of  most  delicious  flavour,  but 
generally  regarded  M*itli  great  suspicion,  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  poisonous  fungi  It  is  of  a  creamy  white 
colour,  and  scarcely  .an  inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  head. 

It  is  usually  known  as  the  "  fairy  ring  agaric,"  from  the 
supposition  that  it  causes  those  fresh  green  rings  in.  the 
herbage  of  old  meadows,  many  of  which  m.iy  be  observed  on 
the  Clifton  Downs,  especially  towards  the  Westbury  Bead. 
The  old  belief  w^as  that  those  bright  green  circles  were  caused 
by  the  "  white  fairies,"  a  most  courtly  but  diminutive  race, 
represented  as  holding  moonlight  fetes  attired  in  mantles  of 
green  silk  lined  witli  eider  down,  and  garlanded  about  the 
waist  with  wreaths  of  wild  flowers — 

"  Tiny  their  stature,  tiny  each  feature, 
Yet  are  tliey  graceful  and  fair ; 
Their  eyes  sparkle  bright,  as  diamonds  at  night, 
Aiul  a  strange  lustre  darts  through  the  air." 

And  so  the  iK>pTilar  belief  ran  that  these  curious  verdant 
circles  in  the  grass  were  the  traces  of  the  fairies'  mystic  dance 
u])on  the  greensward  :  and  many  traditions  were  handed  down 
of  those  who  on  moonlight  nights  had  watched  the  gay  festi- 
vities, and  pointed  out  in  the  morning 

*  *  The  ring  where  last  the  fairies  danced  " 

as  vouchers  for  the  correctness  of  their  statements. 

The  modern  explanation  is  that  the  agaric  plants  itself  on 
the  turf,  flourishes,  casts  out  its  seed  all  around,  and  then 
dies :  that  fresh  grass  grow  in  its  place,  and  that  a  ring  of  young 
fungi  s])ring  up,  spreading  of  necessity  in  a  circle,  the  fungi 
seed  falling  on  the  new  grass  and  perishing,  as  the  nutriment 
adapted  to  its  growth  has  been  wholly  exhausted,  and  thus  the 
ring  extends  wider  and  wider,  the  fungi  becoming,  in  fact,  the 
renewer  of  the  grass  crop.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
voiy  plausible  explanation  :  but  we  confess  that  having  care- 
fully noted  these  curious  rings  from  time  to  time,  we  never 
yet  witnessed  the  j^pringing  up  of  these  successive  circles  of. 
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fungi  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  this  agaric  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  strange  verdant  circles  alluded  to. 

It  is  obvious  that  that  close  and  accurate  observer  of  nature, 
Gilbert  White,  was  undecided  on  the  subject  of  fairy  rings. 
He  says,  "  The  cause,  occasion,  call  it  what  you  will,  of  fairy 
rings,  subsists  in  the  turf,  and  is  conveyable  with  it,  for  the 
turf  of  my  garden  walks,  brought  from  the  down  above, 
abounds  with  those  appearances,  which  vary  their  shape  and 
shift  their  situation,  continually  discovering  themselves,  now 
in  segments,  and  sometimes  in  irregular  patches  and  spots. 
Wherever  they  obtain,  jmff-haUs  abound,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  doubtless  brought  in  the  turf." 


MARCH    20th. 

The  Yellow  Hammer,  Bunting,  or  Yeorling. — 

{Emhei'iza  citHnella.) 

Our  winter  birds  now  begin  to  change  their  plumage.  He- 
assuming  their  gayest  colours  as  the  spring  approaches,  their 
cheerful  mating  notes  may  be  heard  on  all  sides,  especially 
when  the  bitter  east  wind  lulls  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  passes 
over  the  brightening  fields.  Every  now  and  then  the  Yellow 
Hammer  breaks  into  voice  in  so  quaint  and  peculiar  a  call  that 
the  boys  in  most  hamlets  translate  it 'into,  "A  little  bit  of 
bread  and  no  cheese" — an  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  no, 
which  seems  to  render  the  request  very  distinct.  The  Scotch 
peasant  lads  give  a  more  diabolical  rendering  to  the  cal],  as 
"Deil,  deil,  deil  take  ye  soon."  The  latter  terrible  rendering  of 
the  notes  arises  probably  from  the  extraordinary  superstition 
that  widely  prevails,  that  this  bird  gets  on  the  morning  of 
every  May  Day  "  three  drops  of  the  devil's  blood,"  which  may 
be  distinctly  traced  on  its  breast ;  hence  the  Scottish  lines — 

**  The  brock,  the  toad,  and  the  Yellow  Yeorling 
Get  a  drap  o'  the  deil's  hluid  ilka  May  morning." 

No  wonder,  with  such  an  imputation  on  its  character,  the 
Yellow  Hammer  has  little  mercy  shown  it — it  is  accounted 
Accursed,  and  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  hunt  it  to  death  in 
some  of  the  more  benighted  districts. 
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The  bird  is  very  common,  and  bears,  generally,  a  much 
better  character.  The  plumage  is  of  rich  bright  colours.  The 
head,  neck,  and  imder  parts  of  fine  golden  yellow,  with  a  few 
streaJcs  of  dark  olive ;  the  back  black,  mingled  with  reddish 
grey;  the  breast  yellow,  spotted  with  red.  It  is  a  gay,  spruce, 
active  bird,  and,  though  not  distinguished  by  its  song,  the 
notes  are  pleasing.  The  nest  is  generally  constructed  imme- 
diately under  some  hedge-bank ;  the  eggs  are  most  curiously 
marked,  as  if  scribbled  over  with  a  pen  dipped  in  blood  or 
red  ink,  hence  the  bird  is  known  in  some  districts  as  the 
scribbling  lark.  Occasionally  these  curious  hieroglyphics  are 
pretended  to  be  read  by  the  wise  man  or  woman  of  the  village, 
and  spells  performed  by  their  aid.  Clare  alludes  to  the  practice 
thus: — 

"  ^ggs  pen-scribbled  o'er  with  ink,  their  shells 
Kesembling  writing  scrolls,  which  fancy  reads 
As  Nature's  poesy  and  pastoral  spells — 
They  are  the  Yellow  Hammer's,  and  she  dwells. 
Most  poet  like,  'mid  brooks  and  flowery  weeds.'* 


MARCH    2  1st. 

The  Common  Lapwing,  Plover,  or  Peewit. — (Vanellm 

cristatics.) 

To  those  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  spring  rambles 
over  extensive  enclosures  of  marshy  lands,  wastes,  or  heaths, 
the  habits  of  this  bird  appear  very  surprising,  if  not  really 
alarming,  for  if  the  footsteps  of  the  wayfarer  tend  towards  the 
nesting-place  of  the  watchful  bird,  suddenly  overhead  he  hears 
the  flutter  of  wings  and  a  peculiar  piercing  screech  or  cry, 
and  marks  the  angry  bird  whirling  every  moment  in  closer 
proximity,  as  if  determined  on  making  a  fierce  attack,  the 
quick-sounding  cry  of  "  Peewit "  becoming  more  and  more 
vehement.  The  closer  you  approach  the  nesting-place  the 
bolder  the  bird  becomes ;  if,  however,  the  feigned  attack  at 
your  head  proves  of  no  avail  to  turn  aside  your  steps,  the 
tactics  are  changed,  and  the  artful  bird  suddenly  tumbles 
over  and  appears  to  fall  helpless  to  the  ground,  as  if  wounded, 
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and  then  struggles  along  as  if  desirous  but  unable  to  escape ; 
aU  tbis  is  mere  feint,  to  lead  the  intruder  from  the  nest. 
Thomson  has  weU  described  the  cunning  of  the  bird :— 

**  Around  the  head 


Of  wandering  swain  the  strong- winged  Plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on 
In  long  excursion  skims  the  level  plain 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest." 

The  bird  arrives  in  March  and  builds  in  April.  The  nest 
is  rarely  more  than  a  few  loose  straws  in  some  hollow,  the 
long  herbage  being  made  to  do  the  duty  of  nest  building. 
The  eggs  are  of  an  olive  colour,  blotched  with  black ;  the 
white,  when  boiled,'  has  a  bluish  tinge,  and  becomes  nearly 
transparent.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  hatched  they 
leave  the  nest  and  seek  shelter  amid  the  fallows  and  herbage. 

The  Lapwing  is  very  active,  running  rapidly,  and  hiding 
with  great  adroitness,  having  also  considerable  power  of  wing ; 
in  the  breeding  season  it  is  especially  bold,  fearless,  and 
menacing.  The  crest  of  long  feathers  ornamenting  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  it  has  the  power  of  elevating  or  depressing, 
give  the  bird  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  head,  front  of 
the  neck,  and  breast,  are  of  glossy  black,  the  upper  parts  deep 
green,  showing  brilliant  reflections  of  bronze,  green,  purple, 
and  blue,  the  under  parts  being  of  pure  white.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  ordinary  plumage  and 
the  full  breeding  dress,  the  latter  being  richer  in  colour. 
Occasionally  a  few  Lapwings  remain  with  us  all  winter  long. 
These,  in  severe  weather,  must  fare  badly,  as  their  chief 
food  is  slugs,  worms,  and  insects.  The  great  majority  of 
the  birds  seek  a  less  inhospitable  clime  as  soon  as  autumn 
sets  in. 

There  is  a  legend  common  in  Scandinavia  that  a  dishonest 
handmaiden  of  the  blessed  Virgin  purloined  her  mistress's 
silver  scissors,  and  that  she  was  transformed  into  a  Lapwing 
for  punishment,  the  forked  tail  of  the  bird  being  a  brand  of 
the  theft,  and  that  the  bird  was  doomed  to  a  continual  con- 
fession of  the  crime  by  the  plaintive  cry,  Tyvit,  ty vit ;  that 
is,  in  Scandinavian,  "  /  stole  tlieni  1  I  stole  tlieni  /" 
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MARCH    22nd. 

TuE  Green  Helleboee. — {Hdleborus  viridU.) 

This  plant  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  garden  Christmas  rose; 
and,  though  scarcely  so  acrid,  is  a  dangerous  poison.  We  know 
of  but  one  locality  in  the  district  where  it  may  be  found — tie 
lloman  entrenchment  in  Leigh  Woods,  Clifton,  where  we  now 
propose  to  seek  it. 

The  aspect  of  the  woods  has  materially  changed  during  the 
last  fortnight.  As  we  look  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees  there  is  a  perceptible  ruddy  tint ;  the  sap 
has  pushed  its  way  to  the  extremities  of  the  topmost  twigs, 
and  the  swelling  leaf-buds,  in  the  words  of  Chaucer — 

"  Stand  at  the  door  of  Life,'* 

ready  to  burst  into  the  greenery  of  spring.  A  glint  of  sunshine 
plays  among  the  underwood,  lighting  up  the  fresh  green  of  the 
early  leafing  honeysuckle  and  turning  the  graceful  catkins  of 
the  hazel  into  pendants  of  gold ;  but  we  are  stiU  reminded  of 
winter,  for  the  trees  are  naked,  and, 

**  Heaped  iu  tlie  hollow  of  the  wood 

The  summer  leaves  lie  dead." — Hood. 

A  deep  silence  prevails :  the  wind  is  hushed,  the  clouds 
gather  over  the  sun,  and  a  gloom  spreads  through  the  wood; 
the  reign  of 

*'  Muffled  Silence,  wood  nymph  shy," 

is  complete — soon,  however,  to  be  broken  by  the  pattering 
rain;  and  then  all  at  once  the  birds  break  into  song — a  thrush 
is  heard  in  the  neighbouring  dell,  two  rival  robins  open  up  a 
contention  in  song,  and  above  all  ring  out  the  clear,  full  tones 
of  the  chaffinch — all  the  feathered  race  seem  to  rejoice  in  the 
falling  raiu;  as  though  it  heralded  the  approach  of  spring. 

The  storm  soon  abated,  and  the  sun  again  shone  out  as  on 
an  April  day,  and  we  went  on  in  our  woodland  walk  to  thd 
Roman  entrenchment.  In  the  hollow  we  observed  the  stems 
of  the  Green  Hellebore  pushing  their  way  through  the  soO, 
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4ind  though  scarcely  freed  from  the  earth,  already  opening 
their  curious  green  blossoms  of  five  spreading  petals — the 
young,  bright  green  leaves  are  deeply  divided  into  finger-like 
segments.  The  plant  has  an  unpleasant  odour ;  the  leaves  are 
emetic,  and  are  sometimes  recommended  as  an  active  vermi- 
fuge ;  and  though  not  so  dangerous  as  the  Black  Hellebore,  it 
requires  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "Death  as  food.**  It 
appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  mania, 
dropsy,  &c. 


MARCH    23rd. 
The  Goat  or  Palm  Willow. — (Salia:  capi^ea,) 

This  tree  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  Willows 
by  its  large  oval-shaped  leaves,  lined  with  white  down,  and  by 
its  golden  balls  or  catkins  which  appear  before  the  leaves ; 
these  are  at  first  covered  with  silky  sheaths,  generally  bursting 
into  a  golden  infloresence  on  or  before  Palm  Sunday,  then 
putting  on  all  the  "  braverie  of  their  beauty."  These  blossoms 
are  usually  viewed  with  great  pleasure  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
beams through  the  bare  branches  of  the  hedgerows,  as  they 
announce  the  retirement  of  winter  by  their  gay  appearance, 
and  by  the  humming  of  thronging  bees  that 

*'  Through  the  fflad  boughs  sing 
Many  soft  welcomes  to  the  comins;  Spring." 

Branches  and  flowers  of  palm  were  gathered  of  old  to  grace 
the  joyous  festival  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  even  yet  the  custom 
lingers  in  some  retired  hamlets — the  lads  and  lasses  going 
forth  to  gather  Palms,  and  then  decking  church  and  dwelling 
therewith. 

John  Stow,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  first  published  in 
1598,  says  that  "in  the  week  before  Easter  had  ye  great  showes 
made  for  the  fetching  in  of  a  twisted  tree,  or  tdth,  as  they 
termed  it,  out  of  the  woods  into  the  King's  house,  and  the  like 
into  every  man's  house  of  honour  or  worship,"  Henry  VIII. 
having  declared  in  1536  that  the  custom  was  one  not  to  be 
contemned  or  cast  away. 
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The  Palm  Sunday  processions  of  the  Catholic  Chordt 
were  important  affairs,  though  appearing  to  us  as  somewhat 
grotesque,  especially  the  priest  riding  on  a  wooden  ass,  to 
make  the  procession  more  closely  represent  the  fashion  oi 
Christ's  approach  to  Jerusalem.  After  the  procession  the 
Palm  branches  were  gathered  together  and  burnt — ^the  same 
having  been  previously  fumed  with  frankincense  and  douched 
with  holy  water,  so  that  the  Devil,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
lurking  in  the  branches,  might  be  duly  driven  out — the  ashes 
being  carefully  preserved  for  Ash  Wednesday,  when  they  were 
laid  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Crosses  of  Palm  were  made 
by  the  priests,  and  sold  to  the  people  as  safeguards  against 
disease. 

The  bark  of  the  Palm  Willow  contains  considerable  tonic 
power ;  it  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste  and  somewhat  astringent 
It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  and  has. 
been  successfully  applied  in  agues. 


MARCH    24th. 

The  Lesser  Periwinkle. — {Vinca  min(y)\) 

This  flower,  better  known  as  a  garden  and  shrubbery  plant,  i* 
occasionally  found  in  our  hedgerows  and  woods  ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  formerly  called  pervinke,  as  Chaucer  has  it — 

**  There  sprange  the  violet  all  newe. 
And  fresh  ptiuinke  rich  of  hewe." 

It  is  an  evergreen,  trailing  upon  the  ground,  shooting  oat 
small  fibres  at  the  joints,  and  thus  rooting,  it  soon  forms  »n^ 
evergreen  mat  upon  the  ground  or  hedgebank.  It  has  beeP- 
called  the  lesser  laurel,  from  its  bright  shining  leaves.  W^ 
gathered  a  few  blooms  (beautiful  salver-shaped,  bright  azur© 
flowers)  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  in  Blaiz^ 
Castle  woods.  It  may  frequently  be  found  in  blossom  in  mi^'  . 
winter,  and  in  May  abundantly. 

The  plant  has  been  claimed  as  the  emblem  of  joy  and  ^* 
woe.   Dr.  Deakin  states  that  it  is  a  custom  with  the  peasant*^ 
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of  Italy  to  wreath  the  brow  of  those  who  die  young  with  the 
leaves  and  blossoms ;  and  thus  it  is  known  as  the  *'  death 
flower"  (fiore  di  morte).  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  "Boquet  des 
Souvenirs  "  thus : — 

**  The  moiiming  mother  weaves  a  wreath 

Of  our  dark  shining  sprays  ; 
She  twines  it  round  the  lovely  head, 
Ere  in  its  cold  and  silent  hed 

Her  child  she  lays." 

Culpepper  gives  the  important  information  that  Venus  owns 
this  herb,  and  that  "  the  leaves  eaten  together  between  man 
and  wife,  causeth  love  between  them" — possibly  from  this 
supposition  it  was  formerly  considered  an  appropriate  orna- 
ment for  the  bride,  taking  the  place  ©f  the  orange  blossoms  of 
the  present  day — 

*  *  Our  glossy  leaves  with  flowers  entwined 
Were  made  the  bridal  robe  to  bind, 
In  days  of  ancient  fame." 

The  happy  marriages  of  old  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the 
bridal  wreath  being  served  at  the  wedding  breakfast  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  thus  a  Divorce  Court  was  happily 
Tinneeded,  and  the  innumerable  and  atrocious  cases  before  our 
magistrates  unknown.     The  French  call  the  plant  violette  des 

sordersy  it  having  been  formerly  much  used  in  incantations ; 

it  is  now  regarded  by  them  as  a  memorial  of  friendship. 


MAKCH    25th. 

The  Daffodil. — {Narcissus  pseddo.) 

^fiis  is  one  of  our  gayest  spring  flowers,  known  of  old  as  "a^a 

^yle*'*  (i.  e.,  that  which  cometh  early) ;  though  not  common, 

^t  may  be  found  in  several  of  our  moist  woods  and  watered 

^^adows.  The  flower  appears  to  have  been  the  especial  favorite 

of  otir  early  poets.    Shakspeare  alludes  to  its  early  bloom — 

— «*  Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

^^  t^ackward  springs  the  blossom  is  often  delayed  to  April. 
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Herrick,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  our  early  lyrical  poets, 
laments  the  fleeting  beauty  of  the  blossom  thus : — 

**  Faire  Daffodils,  we  weepe  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soone." 

Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  others,  have  embalmed  the 
flower  in  their  verse.  Its  appearance  is  exceedingly  light  and 
elegant,  swaying  to  and  fro  with  the  lightest  breeze, 

**  Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  danoe.^' 

They  were  formerly  known  as  "  Lent  lilies,"  and  were  used 
in  the  floral  decoration  of  the  churches — ^then  so  customaiy, 
now  so  much  condemned^ 

Wordsworth  appears  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms  in  a  mass,  and  seems  to  have  treasoied 
up  the  remembrance  of  the 

**  Host  of  golden  Daffodils 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze  " — 

as  an  abiding  pleasure — a  joy  to  be  fondly  dwelt  upon  long 
afterward. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
shoot  up  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  from  the  mass  of 
leaves  rise  up  the  flower-stalks,  each  bearing  a  single  blossom. 
The  centre  of  the  flower  forms  a  circular  bright  amber  coronal, 
with  indented  edges,  the  outer  petals  being  of  a  paler  yellow, 
the  shades  of  colour  beautifully  relieving  each  other.     The 
scent  of  the  flower  has  been  considered  injurious,  as  causing 
a  drowsy,  heavy  feeling ;  the  perfume,  however,  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

Milton,  in  "  Comus,"  refers  to  an  ancient  festival  held  on 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  (then  called  Hafren),  in  remembrance 
of  Sabrina,  who  was  drowned  in  that  river — the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  assembling  on  the  banks,  singing  the  virtues  of 
the  lost  fair  one,  and  casting  garlands  of  Daffodils  and  other 
flowers  upon  the  water  in  honour  of  her  memory. 
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MARCH    26th. 
The  Honey  Bee. — (Apis  melUjica.) 
'he  morning  breaks  fair  and  spring-like — 

**  It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March, 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before." 

The  sun  shines  out  bright  and  warm,  the  birds  welcome  the 
grateful  change  with  songs ;  new  life  seems  breathed  into  the 
irooping  vegetation ;  the  springing  crocus  spreads  out  its 
bright  goblet,  as  if  to  quaff  the  sunbeams ;  and  we  hear  the 
bum  of  insect  wings — 

•**  The  Bee  is  come  abroad, 


And  'mid  the  golden  flowers  is  busy  singing." 

What  an  untiring  subject  of  interest  the  Bee  has  proved  to 
naturalists.  Volume  after  volume  have  followed  each  other 
on  its  habits  and  marvellous  instinct.  Pliny  mentions  that 
Aristomachus  gave  up  fifty-eight  years  to  the  study  of  Bees  ! 
Varro  gives  us  a  description  of  the  hives  in  use  near  2,000 
years  ago,  and  the  highest  intellect  of  modern  times  has  de- 
lighted to  prove  the  exact  mathematical  precision  with  which 
Ae  Bee  constructs  its  cell. 

Dr.  Paley  says,  "A  Bee  amongst  the  flowers  of  spring  is  one 
^f  the  cheerfuUest  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon ;  its  life 
appears  to  be  all  enjoyment,  so  busy  and  yet  so  pleased." 

The  hive  or  honey  Bee  is  rarely  found  wild  in  England, 
It  is  the  only  Bee  that  stores  for  winter  use.  Whilst  the  long 
^ngue  is  extracting  the  sweet  juices  from  the  nectarium  of 
deflower,  and  storing  it  in  the  honey-bag,  the  pollen  has 
cojnpletely  dusted  the  insect.  On  emerging  from  the  flower, 
ftis  dust  is  carefully  collected  with  the  brush  of  the  leg,  and 
Ae  insect  kneads  it  into  a  paste  (this  is  the  "  bee-bread  "), 
^'^hich  is  carefully  deposited  in  the  curious  basket-like  cavity 
in  the  thigh.  When  the  bag  is  filled  with  honey  and  the 
hasket  with  bread,  the  Bee  rises  into  the  air  and  flies  home- 
ward by  a  direct  line.  The  poet  Rogers  intimates  that  it  is 
guided  back  by  the  remembered  sweets  of  the  way,  and  thus 
h  enabled  to 
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I  "  Retrace  the  mazy  clue 

Of  varied  scents  that  cliarmed  her  as  she  flew/' 

But  this  is  a  mere  poetical  fancy;  on  the  outward  journey  the 
Bee  takes  indeed  a  "mazy"  route,  but  laden,  she  flies  back  in* 
direct  line;  Huber  says,  "as  straight  as  a  ball  from  a  musket."  I. 
It  is  by  this  habit  that  the  Bee-hunters  of  America  track  the 
Bee  to  the  hive. 

Honey  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  sweet  dew  tin* 
descended  only  upon  flowers — an  emanation  of  the  aii^-* 
''  nectar  fit  for  the  gods.'* 


MARCH    27th. 

The  White  Archangel,  or  Dead  Nettle. — 

(Laminm  album.) 

The  observer  of  nature  is  always  greatly  interested  in  the  first 
indications  of  the  approach  of 


C( 


Hoar  winter's  blooming  child,  delightful  spring." 


% 


Every  warm  hedgerow  now  puts  forth  unfnistakeable  signs  of 
her  advent ;  ind  although  we  cannot  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  "  Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing 
(^f  birds  is  come,"  yet  the  buds  and  fresh  green  leaves  are  seen; 
tlic  elder  is  pushing  forth  its  rich,  mulberry-coloured  buds; 
the  glossy  screens  of  the  arum,  the  delicately-cut  sprays  of 
the  chervil,  the  satiny  leaves  of  the  celandine,  and  the  fresh 
verdure  of  the  land  cress  begin  to  throw  a  green  traceiy  ovor 
the  hedgebanks,  as  the  precursors  of  spring.    Although  floweis 
are  rare,  they  are  not  altogether  absent,  for  out  of  the  new 
greenery  rises  up  the  "\Miite  Archangel,  with  its  deep  green 
leaves  and  whorls  of  white  blossom,  as  defiant  as  though 
breathed  on  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  May. 

Nor  is  the  song  of  birds  entirely  absent.  The  robin,  thrush, 
and  hedge  sparrow  are  occasionally  heard,  and  the  lark  wel- 
C4>mcs  the  approach  of  spring  far  aloft  in  the  clouds. 
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**  Sing  in  the  silent  sky, 

Glad  soaring  bird ; 
Sing  out  thy  notes  on  high 
To  sunbeam  straying  by, 

Or  passing  cloud." 

The  Dead  Nettle  is  one  of  our  very  common  hedgeside 
plants ;  the  foUage  not  unlike  that  of  the  true  nettles 
growing  in  cross  pairs,  serrated,  rough,  and  of  a  lively  green, 
but  devoid  of  stinging  power.  The  flowers  large  and  pure 
wliite,  set  thickly  around  the  square  stalk  in  whorls;  the 
petals  are  long,  and  throw  a  vaulted  canopy  over  the  more 
delicate  portions  of  the  blossom.  The  flowers  yield  abundanqe 
of  honey,  and  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  early  bee.  The  plant 
is  interesting  from  its  association  with  the  very  springing  of 
spring. 


MARCH    28th. 

The  Common  Chiff  Chaff,  or  Lesser  Petty  Chaps. — 

{Sylvia  hijypolais.) 

**  Spring  comes :  the  zephyrs  thaw  the  frozen  glade." 

Horace. 

The  first  notes  of  our  early  spring  visitors  are  gladsome,  even 
though  the  songs  prove  short  and  simple,  or  it  may  be  only 
a  few  notes  frequently  repeated,  and  at  a  later  season  deemed 
somewhat  monotonous,  yet  even  these  are  heard  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  snow  may  yet  linger  in  the  hollows  of 
^e  hills,  and  the  herbage  in  early  morning  prove  crisp  with 
Brhite  frost,  yet  we  know  by  these  few  simple  sounds  that 
printer  is  about  to  give  place  to  spring,  and  pleasant  thoughts 
vre  thus  awakened  in  the  mind,  of  brighter  days  and  a  fairer 
reason  close  at  hand — 

**  The  genial  call  dear  Nature  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  reappears." — Marmion. 

The  Chiff  Chaff  is  usually  the  herald  of  our  feathered 
risitors  from  other  climes  who  come  to  spend  the  spring  and 
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summer  montlis  with  us,  not  unfrequently  arriving  about  the 
middle  of  March.  We  have  listened,  however,  for  several 
mornings  past  for  its  voice,  the  usual  proclamation  of  spring's 
advance,  in  vain — the  cold  winds  and  falling  snow  have  pro- 
bably kept  it  mute,  or  it  may  have  lingered  longer  than  usual 
before  taking  its  perilous  journey  to  our  island,  for  it  was  not 
until  near  the  close  of  the  month  that  we  recognised  the 
cheerful  call  notes  of  "  ChifF,  chaff,"  "  Chevy,  chavy,"  or,  as 
Bechstein  renders  them,  "  Chip,  chop,"  "  Cherry,  chuny,"  of 
our  spring  friend.  On  going  through  the  coppice  we  aocm 
discovered  the  sprightly  little  fellow  pursuing  its  search  for 
insect  larvce  with  the  usual  diligence,  peering  into  the  erevioes 
of  old  trees,  or  searching  over  the  swelling  buds  and  extracting 
the  minute  morsel  with  evident  relish,  then  resting  from  ite 
labours  and  giving  forth  its  quaint  call  in  clear  tones,  repeat- 
ing, as  if  it  loved  it,  the  sound  of  its  own  name. 

The  plumage  of  the  bird,  though  not  gay,  is  very  pleasing 
^  — greenish  olive,  tinged  with  yellow  or  brown  on  the  ugper 
parts,  and  shading  to  a  pale  primrose  beneath ;   the  head 
distinguished  by  a  white  line  above  and  under  the  eye.    It  is 
a  busy,  hardy  bird,  frequenting  our  orchards  in  spring  and 
keeping  a  careful  watch  over  the  buds.     Later  in  the  season 
it  resorts  to  the  osier  beds,  those  great  repositories  of  insect 
life.    The  labours  of  the  Chiff  Chaff  are  too  often  ill-requited. 
Search  over  the  fallen  buds  that  have  been  apparently  nipped 
by  the  bird  from  the  early  blooming  trees,  and  you  may  easily 
discover  that  the  worm  was  there  before  the  bird.     The  nest 
of  this  useful  labourer  is  a  neat  dome  of  moss  and  grass,  with 
a  small  opening  at  the  top,  the  interior  soft  and  warm,  with 
a  neat  feather  lining;  the  exterior  accurately  trimmed  and 
most  artfully  concealed  with  dead  leaves;  the  eggs  white, 
speckled  with  brown. 


MARCH    29th. 
The  Frog. — {Rana  Temporaria.) 

On  mild,  warm  evenings  may  now  be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of 
stagnant  pools  the  love-song  of  the  Frog  !     It  is  not,  indeed 
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a  very  musical  chant,  but  nevertheless  it  may  fall  on  the  ears 
of  the  lady  Frog  in  tender  and  impassioned  tones.  An  at- 
tentive listener  to  the  concert  will  readily  distinguish  a  certain 
kind  of  modulation  in  the  croak ;  this  arises  from  the  power 
with  which  the  air  is  forced  through  the  fissures  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth. 

If  the  ponds  had  been  observed  some  two  months  since, 
masses  of  a  jelly-like  substance,  dotted  over  with  black  specks 
(the  eggs  of  the  Frog),  might  have  been  seen  floating  on  the 
surface;  the  black  spots  mark  the  centres  of  the  eggs.  As  the 
season  advances  these  spots  increase  in  size,  until  at  last  the 
tadpole  wriggles  out  its  large  head  and  long  tail,  and  moves 
through  the  water  more  like  a  fish  than  a  Frog.  The  curious 
transformations  of  the  tadpole  are  well  deserving  attentive 
study.  First  a  pair  of  legs  bud  out  from  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  then  the  tail  disappears,  and  at  last  two  other  legs  burst 
through  the  skin,  and  the  transformation  is  completed  (from 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  animal  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
distinct  changes).  Tadpoles  are  objects  of  some  curiosity,  and 
are  frequently  exhibited  in  Covent  Garden  Market  for  sale,  at 
the  rate  of  fourpence  per  dozen.  Gilbert  White  says,  "  While 
it  is  an  aquatic  it  has  a  fish-like  tail,  and  no  legs ;  as  soon  as 
the  legs  sprout,  the  tail  drops  off,  as  useless,  and  the  Frog 
takes  to  the  land." 

The  Frog  is  an  admirable  swimmer;  no  boy  can  have  a  better 
instructor  in  the  art  of  swimming ;  it  uses  precisely  the  same 
action  as  man.  On  land,  the  Frog  walks,  runs,  and  leaps: 
more  usually  the  latter :  jumping  to  a  considerable  height  and 
distance.  In  fine  weather  Frogs  may  be  noticed  lying  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  tip  of  the  mouth  only 
protruding ;  if  a  fly  passes  that  way  and  sufficiently  near,  it 
disappears  as  if  by  magic — the  long  tongue  of  the  Frog  has 
taken  it.  The  tongue  is  a  most  curious  and  effective  instru- 
ment ;  it  is  very  long,  covered  with  a  gummy  liquid.  When 
not  in  use,  the  tongue  is  doubled  back  down  the  throat;  when 
required  it  is  thrust  forth  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  defy  detec- 
tion, even  under  close  observation. 

In  winter,  Frogs  lie  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  in  a  torpid 
state,  covered  up  in  the  soft  mud. 
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MARCH    30th. 

The  Blackbird. — (Merula  vidgaris.) 

*'  By  my  life, 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts." — Tennyson. 

This  has  no  doubt  been  the  silent  belief  of  many  a  listener 
to  the  rich,  mellow  notes  of  the  Blackbird,  as  it  poured  out 
its  gladsome  matin  song  in  the  early  days  of  spring.  Before 
a  leaf  appears,  or  the  bitterness  of  winter  is  past,  the  Black- 
bird may  be  heard,  and  already  the  duties  of  the  season  have 
commenced,  for  the  nest  is  in  course  of  construction;  and 
though  not  remarkable  for  neatness,  it  is  worthy  of  attention, 
for  while  the  sides  are  carefully  cemented  together  with  clay, 
crevices  are  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest  for  the  escape  of 
water — were  it  not  for  this  foresight  the  eggs  would  soon  be 
afloat.  As  the  bottom  of  the  nest  is  carefully  lined  with  wool 
and  hair,  the  moisture  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  nest  and 
escapes  without  injury  to  the  eggs,  which  are  of  bluish  gray, 
clouded  with  deeper  shades,  and  usually  five  or  six  in  number. 
The  bird  is  also  known  as  the  owzel  or  wooseL  Shakspeare 
alludes  to  the  jetty  songster  as 

"  The  woosel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange  tawny  bill." 

It  is  of  a  clear,  beautiful  velvetty  black.  Buffon  describes 
it  as  of  a  more  decided  black  even  than  the  raven,  its  plumage 
being  less  affected  by  reflection.  The  bill  is  of  orange  colour, 
and  there  is  also  a  circle  of  orange  around  the  eye.  It  is  a 
shy  and  solitary  bird ;  the  quick,  sharp  "  Chink,  chink "  of 
alarm  is  heard  on  the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion,  and  the 
wary  bird  sinks  to  the  hedge  bottom,  runs  a  short  distance, 
and  then  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  nearest 
refuge.  A  pair  of  Blackbirds  are  rarely  seen  together,  except 
at  the  nesting  season  :  at  all  other  times  it  appears  to  prefer  a 
solitary  life.  In  the  fruit  season  the  cherries,  currants,  and 
raspberries  suffer  from  the  bold  depredations  of  the 

**  Bird  of  the  jett}'  wing  and  golden  bill," 
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a  reward  to  which  it  is  well  entitled  for  its  assiduous  labours 
in  the  destruction  of  snails,  and  insects  noxious  to  the  fruit 
garden. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  bird  was  the  merle ^  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  solitary  habits.  Most  of  our  old 
poets  use  it.     Drayton  says, 

"  Upon  his  (lidcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  play ; " 

and  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  others,  call  it  by  the  same  name. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  song  of  the  Blackbird ; 
by  some  writers  it  is  characterised  as  exhilarating,  by  others 
as  melancholy ;  we  confess  to  have  entertained  both  opinions, 

for 

**  Thou  hast  thy  matin  and  thy  vesper  song  ;'* 

and,  heard  on  a  genial,  sunny  morning  in  spring,  the  notes 
have  seemed  to  us  most  joyous  and  gladsome — on  a  tranquil 
autumn  evening,  as  touchingly  plaintive. 


MARCH    aisT. 
The  White  Sweet-scented  Violet. — {Viola  alba  odarato.) 

Spring  is  at  last  with  us ;  her  glad  presence  is  carrolled  by 
the  birds  and  announced  by  the  flowery  banks  and  greening 
sod;  you  hear  her  voice  in  the  softened  breezes, 

**  I  come,  I  come !  ye  have  called  me  long ; 
I  come  o*er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song  ; 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  molei's  birth.'* — Hemaxs. 

As  we  walk  in  early  morning  through  some  of  our  beautiful 
green  lanes,  witii  high  shelving  banks,  the  air  is  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of 

*  *  The  sweet  south 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  givmg  odour. " 

The  Violet  is  probably  the  best  loved  flower  of  the  spring. 
We  see  it  in  the  cottage  window — carried  by  the  ladies  of 
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fashion — woni  in  the  hat  by  country  lads,  and  on  the  count- 
ing house  desk  of  the  city  merchant.  Miss  Landon  seems  to 
have  given  expression  to  the  general  feeling  in  the  lines — 

**  Though  many  a  flower  may  win  my  praise, 
The  Violet  has  my  /oiv." 

Poets,  philosophers,  and  warriors  have  united  in  esteeming 
this  modest,  humble  flower.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  ^wets.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  with  favour,  recommendbg 
a  garland  of  violets  as  a  cure  for  the  headache.  Napoleon 
claimed  the  flower  as  his  own ;  he  was  named  la  pere  la  moletU. 
Mahomet  highly  eulogised  it ;  he  said,  "  The  excellence  of  the 
extract  of  violets  above  all  other  extracts  is  as  the  excellence 
of  one  above  all  the  rest  of  creation."  The  market  of  Athens 
was  constantly  supplied  with  Violets.  The  Eomans  made  wine 
of  Violets,  and  the  Turks  sherbert. 

Its  medicinal  qualities  were  extolled  by  the  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, and  down  almost  to  our  own  day  its  flowers,  leaves, 
and  roots  have  been  held  in  high  repute.  Dr.  Withering 
states  that  the  plant  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  Stratford-on-Avon — a  conserve,  called  "  violet  sugar,"  pre- 
scribed for  consumption,  was  prepared  from  the  flowers. 

Among  its  many  supposed  virtues  none  were  more  surpris- 
ing than  its  effect  when  used  as  a  cosmetic.  Lightfoot  gives 
a  translation  from  the  Gcelic  of  a  Highland  recipe,  thus  :— 
"  Anoint  thy  face  with  goat's  milk,  in  which  Violets  have 
been  infused,  and  there  is  not  a  young  prince  upon  earth  who 
will  not  be  charmed  with  thy  beauty." 


APRIL 


1.  ScurvyGwss        .        . 

2.  Larch 

3.  Box  Tree 

4.  Ground  Ivy — Gill,  Alehoof 

5.  Adder^s  Tongue    . 

6.  Almond  Tree 

7.  Wallflower 

8.  Jay      .... 

9.  Marsh  Marygold 

10.  Otter 

11.  Blue  Bell— Hyacinth    . 

12.  Rush    .... 

13.  Anemone  (Wood) 
14^  Cuckoo 

15.  Beetle  (Garth)      . 

16.  Stickleback— Tittlebat 

17.  MoBchatel    . 

18.  Newt — Salamander 

19.  Dogs' Violet         .    .     . 

20.  Water  Snake 

21.  Lambs*  Lettuce — Com  Salad 

22.  Violet  (Blue  Sweet)      . 

23.  Greenfinch — Green  Grossbeak 

24.  Wryneck 

25.  Spider  (House)     . 

26.  Cuckoo  Flower    . 

27.  Wheat  Ear— White  Tail 

28.  Black  Cap  Warbler      . 

29.  Viper— Adder      . 

30.  Swallow 


CodUearia  Anglioa, 
Abies  larix. 
Buxus  sempervirens. 
Glechoma — Hederacea. 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum. 
Amygdalua  communis. 
Cheiranthua  cheiri. 
Oarndus  glandarius. 
CaWia  pcdustris. 
Lutra  vulgaris. 
HyadntJius  nonscriptus. 
Juncus  conglomeratus. 
Anemone  nemorosa, 
Gucidus  canorus. 
Carabus. 

Oasterosteus  aculeatus. 
Adoxa  moschatdlina, 
Triton  cristatus. 
Viola  canina. 
Nairix  torquata. 
Fedia  olitdria, 
Viola  odordta, 
Coccoihrausks  cidoris, 
Yunx  torquUla, 
Aranea  domestioa, 
Cardamine,  pratensis. 
Saxicola  cenafUhe. 
Curruca  atricapilla. 
Vipera  berus. 
Hirundo  rustica. 


APRIL  1st. 

GOSH  Scurvy  Grass. — (Cochlearia  A  nglica.) 

**  April  greets  the  earth  again 
With  its  sunshine  and  its  rain ; 
Buds  upon  the  leafless  trees 
Fill  the  void  by  slow  degrees. — ^Brailsford. 

le  muddy  banks  of  the  river  Avon  up  to  Rownham, 
meet  with  a  profusion  of  English  Scurvy  Grass — the 
:ular,  branched,  smooth,  and  shining ;  often  rising  to 
lit  of  12  or  14  inches,  clothed  with  narrow  green 
ch  branch  terminating  in  thick  clusters  of  pure  white 
The  root  and  leaves  are  somewhat  spoon-shaped, 
3  name  cochlearia,  from  cochleare,  a  spoon, 
curvy  Grass  is  a  conmion  but  most  valuable  plant. 
f  and  scorbutic  complaints  it  haa  been  found  of  the 
possible  advantage,  the  most  ample  testimony  to  its 
dng  been  given  by  eminent  navigators  and  physicians, 
r  in  sea  scurvy ;  and  by  a  beneficent  arrangement  it 
rows  most  abundantly  where  scurvy  is  most  obnoxious 
ig  the  shores  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  which 
with  this  medicinal  plant.  The  great  scourge  of  Jong 
jes  was  formerly  scurvy,  and  as  recently  as  the  time 
Anson  scurvy  was  so  fatal  that  in  the  first  two  years 
yage  it  appears  that  he  lost  more  than  four-fiftiis  of 
lal  crew  by  this  disease.  The  better  provisioning  of 
I  the  free  use  of  lemon  juice  on  extended  voyages 
recent  years,  all  but  banished  the  dreaded  scourge  of 
om  our  navy. 

ant  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter 
lie  leaves,  eaten  as  a  salad  in  early  spring,  or  with 
d  butter,  like  water  cress,  will  be  found  of  essential 
>  those  suffering  from  scorbutica!  affections.     It  has 
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long  boon  considered  one  of  the  most  effectual  of  all  our  anti- 
scorbutic plants.  It  was  formerly,  much  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  domestic  use,  but  since  the  days  of  the  famous  herbalist^ 
Gerard,  who,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  kept  a  large 
"  [)hy8ic  garden  behind  his  house  in  Holbome,  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,"  medical  botany  has  gradually  lost  ground.  Full 
faitli,  however,  in  herbs  and  simples  lingers  yet  in  retired 
hamlets  ;  but  in  our  towns  and  cities  we  look  for  sharper,  ii 
not  surer,  remedies  in  mineral  and  other  poisons,  and  in  quack 
compounds. 


APRIL    2nd. 
The  Larch. — (Abies  Larix.) 

NoTwrrnsTANWNo  the  cutting  blasts  of 

**Tho  8ti>miy  Xorth, 
The  larch  has  hung  all  his'tasseb  forth. — Hemans. 

Mid  put  on  a  mantle  of  the  brightest  green — ^vividly  contrast- 
ing with  the  nakedness  of  our  forest  trees.      The  branches  of 
tho  chu,  lHH>ch«  aud.tvftk  are  knotted  with  thickened  buds  ready 
lo  st^\rt    into   HtV\  but  unable  to  burst  from  the  grasp  of 
**ohill>"-tiugorod  Spring,"  which  effectually  controls  the  progress 
of  vx'got^tion.     In  gn>wth  the  I..arch  is  one  of  our  most  grace- 
ftil  trtHV!^  tho  trunk  gradually  ta|)ering  from  the  base  to  ^e 
9llmmit^  s^iuiiug  out  ;!it  short  intorvals  on  either  side  tapering 
bna)chc<»  that  ttrs^t  l^nd  towaixi  the  earth  and  then  rise  in 
«t)«4Gt;MU  ourvw^     Tho  spniivs  an?  exceedingly  light*  atid  da^kd 
with  s|^eoks  of  a  m^ts^t  ^Ue^^sing  but  (veuliar  tint  of  gneen.  The 
UuhI9c«i(^«  vtow^^i  fiv>m  behind  a  bel;  of  Lan:hes,  puts  on  a 
s|Mring  nvjUUW  of  living  gTwn«  the  gauir  venlant  v)^  giving  a 
tint  of  fwshnetss  to  even-  object — nion?  a^^Mopriale  to  the 
;jiilvanvxvi  ;$«e«$v>n  than  the  wimn^  as|>e<s  we  have  beei  so  kxug 
av\%«itvvAu\i  tvv 

TV  l-anA  v^V:tx  at:^n$  a  height  of  ii«ff  lOO  f<et  :  it  is  of 
v^>iki  growths  Kaiviy^  a:Kl  well  aiarced  to  ex£^>s«d  situatioiis. 
TVe  Svvtt^  wt^antaans  ak^  cv^vend  with  viilikH&  of  Lardies 
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The  small  soft  purple  cones  scattered  over  the  branches  are 
the  fertilizing  blossoms;  the  foliage  is  of  peculiar  shape, 
sprea^ng  like  the  hairs  of  a  brush.  The  tree  yields  the  resin 
known  as  "Venice  turpentine;"  the  bark  is  much  used  in 
tanning ;  occasionally  during  the  summer  months  a  sweetish 
gum  exudes  from  the  leaves,  known  as  "  Rrian^on  manna." 
It  is  said  that  the  hunters  of  Siberia,  when  the  leaven  has  been 
destroyed  by  intense  frost,  boil  the  inner  bark  of  the  Larch, 
and  mixing  it  with  a  little  rye  flour,  bury  it  in  the  snow,  by 
which  leaven  is  again  produced.  Unlike  the  coniferous  tribe, 
the  Larch  sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn.  The  tree  is  now  at  its 
greatest  beauty. 


APRIL    3ed. 

The  Box  Tree. — {Buxus  senipervlreiis.) 

This  cheerful-looking,  but  ill-smelling,  evergreen  shrub  is 
common  enough  in  the  garden  and  shrubbery ;  occasionally  it 
is  met  with  on  dry,  chalky  hills,  apparently  wild.  Our  earUest 
botanists  mention  the  tree  as  common.  Box  Hill,  near 
Dorking,  in  Surrey,  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly  covered  with  an  immense  nimiber  of  fine,  well- 
grown  Box  Trees ;  a  few  trees  may  yet  be  found  there,  but 
the  Hill  was  nearly  bared  of  these  old  and  valuable  tenants 
in  1815.  It  is  said  that  the  fall  then  made  realised  nearly 
£10,000.  Our  native  supply  of  Boxwood  is  altogether  in- 
adequate to  our  wants,  and  we  import  largely  from  Turkey. 
The  wood  is  very  close  in  the  grain,  hard,  and  of  a  yellowish 
tinge;  most  v^uable  for  the  manufacture  of  mathematical 
instruments,  and  for  turning  and  engraving. 

Loudon  states  that  the  tree  was  undoubtedly  found  on  our 
island  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation,  twigs  and  leaves 
of  Box  having  been  discovered  in  Roman  barrows  in  Essex ; 
still  some  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  it  is  truly  native, 
as  it  but  rarely  ripens  its  seed  in  our  climate,  even  in  favour- 
ahUe  localities  and  seasons. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  shrub  as  highly 
ornamental  when  clipped  into  the  forms  of  monstrous  beasts 
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and  birds.     Pliny  describes  his  Tosculan  villa  as  ornamented 
with  figures  of  animals  and  birds,  cut  in  Box. 

The  leaves  are  of  shining,  cheerful-looking  green,  and  have 
been  in  use  for  many  a  century  as  a  tonic — ^they  partake  of 
the  quality  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  vegetable  alkaH,  "Buxina,'* 
is  obtained  from  the  Box  Tree.  The  regularity  with  which 
the  tree  blooms  has  been  noticed  by  more  than  one  observer; 
showing  its  pale  yellow  flowers  with  undeviating  regularity  on 
the  3rd  of  April.  The  hedging  Box  of  our  gardens  is  a  dwarf 
l^itch  variety. 

It  was  customary  of  old  to  use  the  branches  of  the  evergreen 
Box  for  the  decking  of  houses ;  our  forefathers  appear  to  have 
delighted  to  have  something  of  Nature  ever  about  them  ;  and 
when  flowers  could  not  be  obtained  they  took  the  best  sub- 
stitute left,  the  evergreens,  and  adorned  their  homesteads 
therewith.  Holly,  Yew,  and  Box  for  the  winter  months; 
Birch  and  Oak  for  spring;  and  flowers  all  summer  long — 
every  month  having  its  appropriate  emblem. 

**  When  yew  is  out  the  birch  comes  in, 
And  many  flowers  beside ; 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  f ra^ant  kin 
To  honour  "Whitsuntide. 

**  Green  rushes  then,  and  scented  bents, 
With  cooler  oaken  boughs, 
Come  in  for  comely  ornaments 

To  re- adorn  the  house." — Herrick. 


APRIL    4th. 

Ground  Ivy,  or  Gill,  Alehoof. — {Glecho'ina,  Hederacea.) 

'*  Now  Earth,  exulting  from  her  wintry  tomb, 
Breaks  forth  with  flowers." 

The  mornings  are  clear,  bright,  and  sunny ;  and  although  the 
air  is  keen  and  cold  in  the  shade,  in  the  full  flood  of  sunshine 
it  is  warm  and  genial.  The  observer  of  the  progress  of 
vegetation  may  now  conveniently  note  the  curious  and  truly 
wonderful  provisions  made  for  the  safety  of  the  leaf -buds  and 
blossoms  of  the  various  trees,  some  of  which  begin  to  show 
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fresh  leaves.  The  hawthorn  buds  in  the  wann  hedgerows  have 
burst  through  their  casings,  and  the  chestnut  has  commenced 
to  throw  off  its  gummy  waterproof  protection,  and  to  hang 
down  its  fanlike  leaves.  We  may  not,  however,  stop  to 
catalogue  the 

■ *  *  Levis  new 

That  sprongen  out  agen  the  sonne  shine, 
Some  very  rede,  and  some  a  glad  light  green.'* 

CUAUCER. 

Holding  a  prominent  place  in  the  greenery  of  the  hedgebank 
is  the  well-known  plant.  Ground  Ivy,  Gill,  or  Alehoof ;  its  roots 
branch  in  every  direction  over  the  sunny  banks,  which  are 
covered  with  a  robe  of  green  scolloped  aromatic  leaves,  and 
a  multitude  of  light  blue  blossoms.  The  plant  was  formerly 
held  in  very  high  esteem.  Kay,  the  eminent  naturalist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  notes  its  medicinal  i^ower,  and  quotes 
instances  of  its  efficacy ;  though  abandoned  by  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  present  day,  the  plant  is  still  held  in  great 
favour  in  many  a  village  household,  where  Gill  tea  is  believed 
in  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  coughs,  affections  of  the  lungs, 
headache,  &c. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  plant  deserves  notice — its  uniform 
period  of  bloom ;  let  the  season  be  early  or  late,  it  appears  to 
make  no  difference.  The  warm,  sunny  days  of  !March  woo 
it  in  vain ;  the  cold,  bleak  winds  of  April  cannot  restrain  it. 
Punctually  on  the  third  or  fourth  of  April  it  puts  forth  its 
violet-coloured  flowers: 

The  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  an  accurate  observ^er  of  the  periodic 
phenomena  of  nature,  says,  "I  find  that  the  Ground  Ivy 
invariably  blooms  punctually  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  the 
same  date  is  also  given  by  other  observers." 


APRIL    5th. 
The  Adder's  Tongue. — {Ophioglomnn  imlgatum.) 

The  swollen  leaf  buds  of  the  trees  appear  to  have  waited  the 
first  soft  spring  shower  before  bursting  forth ;  a  few  days  ago 
the  hedgerows  were   comparatively  bare — now,  as  we   look 
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down  the  narrow  lanes,  the  under  branches  of  the  roadfiidc 
elms  are  seen  sprinkled  with  fresh  green,  the  hawthorns  aa^ 
hedgebanks  flushed  with  verdure.     Once  more  Nature  awaken^ 
from  her  winter  sleep,  and  clothes  the  world  with  beauty - 
April,  though  fickle,  is  full  of  interest  and  treasured  memorie^- 

**0h!  to  be  in  England, 
Now  that  April's  there  ; 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  aud  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  ehn  tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England  now !  " — Browning. 

On  every  side  new  creations  strew  our  pathway,  which 
may  well  excite  our  interest  by  their  elegance,  beauty,  or 
singularity;  the  feathered  race  appear  jubilant  at  the  return 
of  5io  fair  season,  and  surprise  us  by  their  wonderful  instinct ; 
and  myriad  forms  of  insect  life  rise  as  it  were  from  the  dead 
to  display  their  marvellous  colours  and  form.  Thus  April  is 
full  of  instruction. 

The  Adder's  Tongue,  one  of  our  most  singularly  formed 
plants,  is  already  thrusting  its  thick  fleshy  leaf  and  curious 
spike  up  through  damp  meadows,  its  growth  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  arum.  It  is  of  the  fern  tribe,  but  not 
very  plcutifully  distributed  ;  named  from  the  resemblance  the 
spike  bears  to  a  snake's  tongue.  The  leaf  is  large,  oval  or 
t^gg-shapcd,  and  about  as  long  as  the  spike.  The  growth  of 
the  i)lant  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  ferns  generally ;  the 
fronds  of  tlic  latter,  when  young,  curl  inward,  like  a  crozier, 
griidually  imrolling ;  the  Adder's  Tongue  is  WTapped  in  a  leaf. 
The  plant  is  still  used  in  country  places  for  internal  or  external 
wounds ;  formerly  it  was  deemed  an  unfailing  remedy  for 
cuts  and  wounds,  and  especially  valuable  for  the  cure  of  the 
bite  of  the  snake.  The  form  of  a  plant,  it  was  contended 
by  the  old  herbalists,  displayed  its  uses,  bearing  upon  leaf, 
R>ot,  flower,  or  seed,  some  sign  which  proclaimed  its  virtue  to 
man — this  was  called  its  si^}iatHre :  hence  the  many  absurd 
notions  of  old  as  to  the  eflicacy  of  simples. 
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APRIL    Cth. 

The  Almond  Tbee. — (Amygdalus  communis,) 

•*  'Tifl  a  fair  tree,  the  Almond  Tree;  there  Spring 
Shows  the  first  promise  of  her  rosy  wreath ; 
Or,  ere  the  green  leaves  venture  from  the  bud. 
Those  fra^e  blossoms  light  the  winter  bough 
With  delicate  colours,  heralding  the  rose, 
Whose  own  Aurora  they  might  seem  to  be." 

Li3>y  Flora  Hastings. 

The  tree  at  this  season  is  peculiarly  ornamented — ^its  branches 
profusely  clothed  with  bright  blush  rose-coloured  blossom.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  if  a  sharp  spring  frost  sets  in  while  the 
tree  is  in  bloom,  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  deepened  almost 
to  bright  red,  and  so  continues  for  some  days.  The  blossoms 
unfold  before  the  leaves,  and  are  usually  in  pairs  set  thickly 
around  the  twigs.  The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  velvety  skin, 
a  thin  fleshy  tissue  encasing  the  thick  rough  shell  containing 
the  Almond.  The  fruit  is  of  the  peach  kind.  Although  our 
summers  are  rarely  long  or  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
the  Almond  Tree  has  long  been  a  favourite,  and,  having  been 
cultivated  in  England  for  at  least  300  years,  may  be  said  now 
to  have  become  naturalised.  It  is  a  native  of  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant. 

The  tree  is  very  plentiful  in  the  hedges  about  Tripoli,  pre- 
senting at  the  flowering  season  vast  masses  of  the  richest 
blossom.  JVith  us  the  tree  is  usually  interspersed  with  ever- 
greens, and  in  spring,  as 

'*  The  sun-lit  Almond  blossom  shakes,*' 

the  whole  shrubbery  appears  full  of  flowers. 

The  kind  bearing  large  flowers  is  known  as  the  sweet  Almond 
— ^produced  in  warm  climates  in  enormous  quantities,  and  used 
OS  food,  but  considered  as  difficult  of  digestion.  The  bitter 
Almond  is  known  by  its  smaller  blossom.  The  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  man  and  poisonous  to  many 
animals,  as  wolves,  dogs,  cats,  <&;c.  The  skin  of  the  kernel 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  prussic  acid. 
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Almonds  api)ear  to  Live  been  used  at  banquets  in  olden  times 
to  [>revent  the  intoxicating  effects  of  wine.  Their  efficacy  in 
thui  respect  may  be  doubted.  The  almond  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil. 


APRIL    7th. 

The  Wild  Sweet  Wallflower. — (Oheiranthm  clieiri,) 

This  flower  is  usually  viewed  with  favour  and  affection, 
when  decking,  as  it  so  frequently  does,  the  stately  ruins  of 
monastery,  abbey,  or  castle,  with  its  beauty,  and  shedding 
its  sweet,  fragrant  breath  over  the  remains  of  those  nobk 
structures  of  old,  despoiled  by  man  and  worn  by  time.  Moir 
addresses  it  as 

*  *  Flower  of  the  solitary  place ! 

Grey  ruins*  golden  crown ! 
Thou  lemlest  melancholy  grace 

To  haunts  of  old  renown ; 
Thou  mantlest  o'er  the  battlement. 

By  strife  or  storm  decayed ; 
And  fillest  up  the  envious  rent 

Time's  canker  tooth  hath  made." 

It  delights  as  well  to  take  up  its  habitation  in  the  crevices 
of  old  rocks,  draping  their  steep  declivities,  like  those  of  Sfc 
Vincent,  at  Clifton,  with  its  golden  bloom.  In  favourable 
situations  its  shrubby  stem  frequently  rises  two  feet  in  hei^t, 
throwing  out  nimierous  circular  branches,  all  decked  with 
rich  yellow  or  darker  coloured  petals  ;  its  odour  renders  it  a 
cherished  garden  flower,  for  none  of  its  gay  companions  emit 
a  richer  fragrance  in  early  spring.  The  form  of  the  flower 
resembles  the  arms  of  a  Maltese  cross,  the  four  petals  being 
exactly  opposite  each  other,  whence  the  name  crucifera^  given 
to  a  most  extensive  assemblage  of  plants. 

Herrick,  one  of  the  best  of  our  old  lyric  poets,  relates  the 
legend  attached  to  the  flower  and  the  origin  of  its  name  in 
verse  ;  and  as  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  young  ladies  not 
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to  slide  down  walls  to  their  lovers,  we  venture  to  transcribe 
it:— 

**  Why  this  flower  is  now  called  so, 

list,  sweet  maids,  and  you  shall  know. 

Understand  this  tirstling  was 

Once  a  brisk  and  bonny  lass, 

Kept  as  close  as  Danse  was, 

Who  a  sprightly  springal  loved  ; 

And  to  have  it  lully  proved, 

Up  she  got  upon  a  wall, 

'Tempting  down  to  slide  withal ; 

But  tne  silken  twist  untied, 

So  she  fell,  and,  bruised,  she  died. 

Love,  in  pity  of  the  deed. 

And  her  loving  luckless  speed, 

Turned  her  to  this  plant  we  call 

Now  *the  flower  of  the  wall !'  "—[1647.1 


APRIL    8th. 
The  Jay. — (Garruhis  glaiidarim.) 
■**  Proud  of  cerulean  stains. 


From  Heaven's  unsullied  arch  purloined. 
The  Jay  screams  hoarse."— Gisburnk. 

When  the  woods  are  again  in  full  leaf  you  may  hear  the  harsh 
notes  of  the  Jay,  but  you  will  rarely  catch  the  oright  gleam  of 
the  blue  wings.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  rapidly  hiding  away, 
when  disturbed,  in  its  native  haunts ;  at  present,  if  you  trace 
the  bird  by  its  disagreeable  csfll,  you  may  have  a  brief  view  of 
its  rich-barred  wings,  and  may  notice  its  apparently  powerless, 
fluttering  flight,  but  no  adequate  notion  can  be  gained  of  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  the  rich,  peculiar,  silky  appearance  of 
the  feathers,  or  the  brilliant  markings  of  clear  blue,  shading 
into  every  conceivable  tint  of  purple,  gray,  &c.,  blending, 
indeed,  one  into  the  other,  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

The  Jay  is  larger  than  the  blackbird,  about  the  size  of  the 
daw,  somewhat  heavily  made,  but  of  quick  and  lively  habits ; 
it  rarely  leaves  the  woods,  usually  evincing  great  timidity, 
except  when  the  nest  is  full  of  young — then  it  ventures  forth 
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into  the  gardens,  exhibiting  a  great  partiality  for  cherries, 
&c,,  but  nothing  apparently  comes  amiss — insects,  worms,  the 
eggs  of  birds,  acorns,  beedi  nuts,  &c.  It  is  said  to  have  a 
penchant  for  the  eggs  and  young  of  game  birds ;  hence  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  remains  of  the  Jay  nailed  to  some 
tree  in  the  woods  with  other  "varmint."  No  keeper  will 
spare  it. 

Unmusical  as  the  notes  of  the  Jay  may  be — a  chattering 
kind  of  scream — ^yet  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  voices  of  the 
wood  we  delight  to  listen  to,  especially  when  those  notes 
mingle  with  the  songs  of  the  thrush,  blackbird,  woodlark,  &c 
True  Thomas  was  evidently  delighted  with  the  quaint  conceit 
He  says, 

"  I  heard  the  Jay  and  the  throstell. 
The  mavis  menyd  in  her  song, 
The  wodeweleber  y'd  as  a  bell, 
That  the  wode  about  me  range." 

The  Jay  occasionally  imitates  peculiar  sounds.     In  confine- 
ment it  has  been  taught  to  utter  words.     Bechstein  says,  "  I 
have  often,  during  my  youth,  seen  this  beautiful  species  of  bird 
among  the  peasants  of  Thuringia  confined  in  cages  and  taught 
to  speak."  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  harbinger,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  ill  luck.    A  belief  in  omens  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  by  the  whole  human  family,  from  the 
most  cultivated  to  the  most  benighted;  nor  has  this  supersti- 
tion even  yet  completely  died  out.     Traces  of  those  trivial 
occurrences,  which  were  wont  of  old  to  fill  the  minds  of  whole 
families  with  dread  and  alarm,  occasionally  creep  oat.     Thus 
the  Jay  crossing  the  villager  s  path,  was  held  to  be  an  ill  omen 
which  could  only  be  averted  by  turning  back.   Uythers,  a  poet 
of  1613,  enumerates  this  among  other  foolish  superstitions  :— 


(( 


If  a  babbling  fowl  wc  call  a  Jay, 
A  squirrel,  or  a  hare,  but  cross  their  way. 
Their  mirth  is  spoiled,  because  they  hold  it  true 
That  some  mischance  must  thereupon  ensue." 
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APRIL    9th. 
The  Mabsh  Marygold. — {CcUtha  pcUustris.) 

The  month  of  April  is  pre-eminently  the  month  of  bursting 
buds — deriving  its  name  from  aperire,  to  open — from  the 
opening  of  the  buds  of  the  trees ;  or,  as  others  render  it,  from 
the  opening  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth  by  the  springing 
▼^(etation.  It  is  the  first  spring  month.  The  author  of  the 
"Mirror  of  Months'*  says,  "The  onlt/  spring  month  we  possess. 
Its  life  one  sweet  alternative  of  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tears ; 
and  tears,  and  sighs,  and  smiles — till  it  is  consummated  at 
last  in  the  open  laughter  of  May."  It  is  true  we  are  apt 
at  times  to  think  the  "  sighs  and  tears "  are  out  of  all  due 
proportion  to  the  "  smiles,"  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  showery  April  is  necessary  to  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetable 
life. 

Everywhere  we  now  see  a  rapid  change  being  effected — ^the 
hedgerows  are  greening,  the  early  leafing  trees  have  thrown 
out  their  fresh  foliage,  and  the  meadows  are  flushed  with  the 
brightest  green.  All  nature  smiles  at  the  return  of  the  genial 
season,  and  as  we  look  upon  her  laughing  face  we  may  in  our 
hearts  echo  the  poet*s  words — 


<( 


April,  April,  child  of  mirth 

And  sorrow,  sweetest  face  on  earth.*' 


The  Marsh  Marygold,  or  Water  Blob,  now  throws  out  its 
golden  goblets  along  the  banks  of  our  streams  and  water 
dykes^  pushing  up  its  thick  succulent  flower  stalks  through 
the  waters  of  the  flooded  marsh  or  meadows,  and  spreading 
out  its  gay  blossom  to  the  sunbeams.  The  round  flower  buds 
are  green  on  the  exterior,  and  of  bright  yellow  within,  for, 
tmlike  most  of  our  flowers,  it  has  no  calyx,  or  outer  protective 
covering.  It  derives  its  name  "  caUha^  from  calathos,  a  cup 
the  shape  of  the  blossom.  The  French  call  it  "  sou/d  cPeau,** 
The  root  sends  forth  large  tufts  of  heart-shaped  leaves,  which 
continue  to  ornament  the  banks  of  the  streams  long  after  the 
blossoms  have  faded. 
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The  flower  is  most  abundant  in  the  fenny  districts  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  also,  as  may  be  readily  anticipated,  in 
Holland.  In  Lapland  and  Sweden  it  is  very  plentiful,  where, 
as  Tennyson  says, 

"  The  wild  Marsh  Marygold  shines 
Like  tire  in  swamps  Lnd  hollows  gray." 

The  raw  blossom  buds  are  of  an  extremely  acrid  quality,  but 
when  pickled  they  are  said  to  lose  their  poisonous  character, 
and  to  form  a  very  good  substitute  for  capers. 


APKIL    10th. 
The  River  Otter. — (Lutra  ml/jaris,) 

We  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  Otter,  both 
in  confinement  and  in  its  native  haunts.  The  animal  is  not  so 
rare  as  it  is  generally  deemed  to  be ;  shyness  and  nocturnal 
habits  often  shield  it  from  notice.  Marks  of  the  Otter^s 
presence  by  the  banks  of  a  neighbouring  stream  being  reported, 
and  the  period  approaching  when  the  animal  not  unfrequently 
pursues  its  prey  by  day,  we  saunter  away  to  the  riverside— 

*  *  Through  ferny  haunts  and  flowery  nooks. 
Through  stony  glen  and  wooded  dell." 

The  presence  of  spring  is  now  palpable  to  every  sense,  by 
the  renewed  songs  of  the  birds,  by 

**  The  daisied  sod, 
Where  Spring's  white  foot  hath  lately  trod ;" 

by  that  peculiar  delicate  perfume  that  distinguishes  the  very 
prime  of  spring,  by  the  hedgebanks  dappled  by  countless 
myriads  of  primroses,  violets,  anemones,  and  other  wildlings ; 
by  the  bursting  buds,  by  the  greening  pastures,  hedgerows, 
and  woodlands ;  and  by  the  catkins  that  make  the  willows  by 
the  river  path  like  trees  of  gold. 
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The  Otter  is  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  with 
short  legs  and  long  flattened  tail ;  lithe  and  active  in  its 
movements,  with  a  pair  of  most  remarkable  eyes,  apparently 
placed  so  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
overhead ;  the  toes  show  its  amphibious  propensities,  for  they 
are  webbed  together  like  those  of  the  goose,  but  armed  with 
sharp  claws ;  the  fur  Ib  soft  and  fine,  nearly  black,  and  this 
is  covered  with  long  sleek  hair,  to  keep  the  under  fur  dry. 
Otters'  skits  were  formerly  in  high  repute  with  soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  they  were  deemed  sure  protectors  from  accidents  by 
flood  or  field,  and  hence  commanded  good  prices. 

Where  fish  abound  the  animal  seems  to  delight  in  destruc- 
tion ;  it  kills,  eats  part  only  of  the  head  of  the  fish,  and  returns 
to  the  water  for  more  prey.  Its  mode  of  entering  the  water  is 
curious — ^so  silent  as  scarcely  to  create  a  ripple,  diving  sti-aight 
downward  to  the  bottom ;  here  its  remarkable  eyes  take  in 
everything  above,  and  singling  out  its  victim,  perhaps  some 
voracious  pike  that  has  just  gobbled  an  unfortunate  smaller 
fry,  the  chase  begins,  and  is  continued  by  the  Otter  unremit- 
tingly up  to  the  capture — the  destroyer,  perhaps,  in  his  turn 
destroyed — ^the  Otter's  mission  being  one  link  only  of  the 
genersd  law  of  destruction ; 

**  Rivers  and  ponds  enclose  the  rav'nous  pike ; 
He  in  his  turn  becomes  a  prey ;  on  him 
The  amphibious  Otter  feeds ;" 

and  then  by  man  the  Otter  dies. 

Many  naturalists  concur  in  stating  the  great  affection  shown 
by  the  parents  towards  the  young  cubs,  defending  them  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  mourning  their  loss  with  all  but  human 
sorrow.  "When  hunted  by  dogs,  and  escape  appears  hopeless, 
the  Otter  turns  on  its  assailants  with  the  most  determined 
courage. 

It  usually  burrows  into  the  river  bank,  or  rather  takes 
advantage  of  any  excavation  and  adapts  it  for  use,  a  dry 
chamber  being  essential  to  its  comfort. 
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APKIL     llTH. 

The  Hyacinth  Blue  Bell,  or  Hair  Bell. — 
(HyacirUhus  noiiscriptvs,) 

Doubtless  the  favourite  fragrant  wildling  now  known  as  the 
Blue  Bell  is  identical  with  the  Hair  Bell,  so  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  the  older  poets — deriving  its  name  from  the  curled 
ringlet-like  appearance  of  the  blossoms.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  woodland  or  shady  hedgerow  gems.  Masses  | 
of  clear  blue  drooping  flowers  spring  up  so  plenteously  ia 
damp  situations  as  to  colour  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
with  an  azure  tint. 

The  flower  is  frequently  an  early  bloomer,  in  somewhat 
sheltered  situations  already  commencing  to  unfold  its  clear, 
deep  blue  bells;  especially  in  May,  becoming  most  conspicnond 
along  the  bottoms  of  woody  hedgerows  and  in  the  shady  hollow'SJ 
of  copse  or  wood.     Keats  speaks  of  it  as 

'*  The  shaded  Hyacinth  alway 
Sapphire  Queen  of  the  mid  May.'* 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  early  blossoms  of 
April  have  not  a  fairer,  more  delicate  beauty  than  the  mort? 
expanded  flowers  of  *•'  mid  May,"  for  the  colour  fades  as  the 
season  advances. 

The  legend  of  the  unfortunate  Hyacinthus,  from  whom  to 
flower  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name,  may  be  thus  shorlily 
given : — 

Zephyrus  and  Apollo  both  entertained  the  wannest  friend- 
ship for 

**  Young  Hyacinth,  the  pride  of  Spartan  land," 

whose  person  is  represented  as  of  the  most  surprising  beauty. 
Apollo  growing  angry  at  the  marked  preference  given  to 
Zephyrus,  slew  Hyacinth  in  a  fit  of  rage — or,  as  another 
reading  has  it,  "  by  accident" — and  afterwards  repenting  the 
fatal  blow,  caused  Hyacinths  to  spring  up  on  the  spot  watered 
by  the  blood  of  the  young  prince — the  flowers  bearing  the 
Greek  character  of  grief,  "  a^,  ai,"  inscribed  on  the  blossoms, 
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>  bear  the  sad  event  in  continued  remembrance.     An  annual 
»tival  was  held  by  the  Greeks  called  Hyacinthia,  at  Amyclae, 
city  of  Laconia,  in  remembrance  of  the  prince's  untimely 
nd,  ^hen  sacrifices  were  offered  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

Our  English  flower  bears  no  written  marks,  and  has  there- 
ore  been  called  non  scriptus — unwritten.  The  graceful  curl 
assumed  by  the  reflected  petals  suggested  the  idea  of  **  hya- 
cinthine  locks."    Milton  uses  it  thus — 

''And  hyacintliine  locks 
"  Bound  his  parted  forelock  manly  himg  clustering." 

In  the  Greek  Isles  Hyacinths  are  used  at  weddings  for  the 

decoration  of  the  bride,  taking  the  place  of  orange  blossoms 

^th  us.  The  starch  obtained  from  Hyacinth  roots  was  formerly 

^d  by  the  laundress,  and  is  said  to  have  proved  of  most 

'Xcellent  quality. 


APRIL    12th. 

The  Common  Bush. — (Juncus  conglomeratic.) 

tusB:Es  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  utility  in  the 

Louaeholds  of  our  ancestors.    When  Easter  came  it  was  custo- 

i^^  to  discontinue  the  great  hall  fire,  to  decorate  the  rooms 

with  flowers,  and  to  strew  the  floor  with  fresh  green  Rushes. 

Easter  Sunday  was  called  "  God's  Sondaye,'*  and  great  prepa- 

ratiOTis  were  made  in  its  honour.     A  quaint  old  chronicle,  of 

the  date  of  1511,  says.  "Ye  knowe  well  that  it  is  the  maner 

at  this  daye,  to  do  the  fire  out  of  the  hall,  and  the  black 

^yiiter  brandes,  and  all  thjmges  that  is  f oule  with  fume  and 

SDioke  shall  be  done  awaye ;  and  there  the  fire  was  shall  be 

8*yly  arrayed  with  fayre  floures,  and  strewyed  with  green 

'yshes,  all  about,"  to  welcome  the  day  and  the  fair  season's 
return. 

Bulleyn  says,  "  The  playne  people  make  mattes  and  horse 
pilars  of  the  greater  rushes,  and  of  the  smaller  they  make 
lights  or  candles  for  the  winter.    Rushes  that  growe  upon  dry 
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grounds  be  good  to  strewe  in  halls,  chambers,  and  galleries, 
to  walk  upon,  defending  apparell  as  traynes  of  gownes  and 
kirtles  from  the  dust." 

Those  who  have  visited  Eedcliff  Church,  Bristol,  on  Whit 
Sunday,  have  seen  that  Bushes  are  still  strewn,  and  flowers 
display  all  the  "braverie"  of  their  beauty  on  that  day,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  honest  old  Nature-loving  William 
Spencer,  who,  in  1 494,  left  an  annual  sum  to  the  Corporation 
to  be  expended  for  this  purpose,  thus  perpetuating  one  of  the 
old  and  pleasant  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Everyone  can 
appreciate  the  exceeding  pleasant  odour  given  forth  by  fresh 
Rushes  as  they  are  trampled  under  foot.  This  verdant  carpet 
was  of  old  something  of  a  luxury,  even  with  the  great,  for  it 
is  chronicled  that  one  of  the  diarges  of  gross  extravagance 
and  luxury  made  against  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  that  his  rooms 
were  strewed  with  fresh  Rushes  every  week  ! 

White,  in  his  history  of  Selborne,  gives  full  directions  for 
the  gathering,  peeling,  and  bleaching  of  Rushes,  and  of  their 
manufacture  into  lights,  by  which  he  shows  that  the  families 
of  the  labouring  classes  may  obtain  "five  and  a-half  hours 
of  comfortable  light  for  a  farthing."  There  are  many  kinds 
of  Rushes  ;  that  alluded  to  by  White  is  the  soft  Rush.  The 
common  Rush  is  found  in  damp  pastures  and  by  roadsides. 
The  extensive  drainage  operations  carried  out  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  have  almost  annihilated  the  fi61d  Rush.  In 
favourable  situations  it  shows  its  dense  globular  head  of  brown 
flowers  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  straw  is  naked,  straight, 
soft,  and  faintly  striated. 

The  ancient  herbalists  seem  to  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  medical  properties  of  the  Rush.  Culpepper  says,  in 
answer  to  the  question.  "Are  our  Rushes  good  for  nothing V 
— "  Yes,  and  as  good  to  let  them  alone  as  taken,  as  the  old 
proverb  is,  *  I  care  not  a  Rush  for  tliem,'  or,  rather,  they  will 
do  you  as  much  good  as  if  one  had  given  you  a  Rush  !  **  It 
were  well  if  some  of  our  modern  "specifics"  proved  as  innocent 
as  the  Rush. 
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APRIL    13th. 
The  Wood  Anemone. — {Aiiemojie  iieniorosa.) 

"  Beautiful  fairy  of  the  old  lioar  woods ! 
Thou  comest  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  dead, 
Or  fearful  peering  from  their  wintry  bed." 

Abhworth. 

Tms  "  delicate  blossom  of  the  lonely  wood  "  is  very  plentiful. 
It  is  usually  of  a  creamy  white,  veined  with  bright  pink,  and 
slightly  scented.  The  flower  stalk  is  surrounded  about  mid- 
way with  three  finely-cut,  dark  green  leaves,  also  often  veined 
with.  pink.  The  stalk  is  very  slender,  permitting  the  star- 
shaped  blossom  to  bend  and  bow  with  every  breath  of  air ;  it 
is  thus  enabled,  like  most  of  our  early  spring  flowers,  where 
not  protected  by  the  leaves,  to  ride  out  the  fiercest  tempest  in 
safety.  The  plant  is  of  an  acrid  quality,  raising  a  blister  if 
bruised  on  the  hand;  and  though  dangerous  to  cattle,  the  goat- 
feeds  on  it  without  injury.  The  plant  is  sometimes  called 
toind  flower,  so  named  by  the  Greeks  from  A  nemos^  the  wind. 
It  is  said  not  to  open  its  blossom  but  during  high  winds,  and 
to  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  swallow.  It  blooms,  however, 
freely  in  dry,  still  weather,  and  precedes  the  swallow  often  by 
several  weeks. 

The  Anemone  was  supposed  of  old  to  be  in  great  favour 
with  the  fairies.  The  poets  make  repeated  allusion  to  this 
partiality  as  "  a  fairy  gifted  flower.*'  The  crimson  veins  of 
the  petals  were  said  to  be  the  loving  work  of  the  elfin  race — 


**  The  fairies  streak 


The  blushes  in  thy  cheek 

When  moonlight  sleeps  upon  thee.** 

The  flower  is  a  natural  barometer,  indicating  approaching 
moisture  or  the  night  air  by  curling  over  its  petals  in  a  curious 
tent-like  fashion.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
fairies,  who  nestled  inside  the  tent,  and  carefully  pulled  the 
curtains  around  them. 

A  superstitious  belief  in  the-  power  of  the  plant  or  of  its 
protectors  appears  to  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  records. 
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The  poets  attributed  the  red  markings  to  the  blood  of  Adonis, 
and  the  milky  white  to  the  nectar  of  Venus.  Pliny  states  that 
the  flowers  were  gathered  and  kept  as  a  protection  from  fevers; 
those  who  wished  to  be  free  from  the  disease  were  directed  to 
gather  the  first  Anemone  of  the  year,  with  a  kind  of  incanta- 
tion invoking  preservation  from  "tertian  and  quartain  fevers." 
The  Eomans  held  the  flower  in  high  esteem,  but  whether  on 
account  of  its  delicate  beauty,  or  with  a  belief  in  some  magic 
virtue,  is  not  clear. 

The  blossom  of  the  plant  is  succeeded  by  clusters  of  minute 
seeds,  with  long  shining  curious  tails,  that  have  a  very  peculiar 
appearance  when  waving  in  the  wind. 


APRIL    Uth. 
The  Cuckoo. — (Cuculm  cancrus,) 

'*  0  blithe  new-comer !  1  have  heard, 
I  hear  thee,  and  rejoice." 

The  oft-repeated  notes  of  this,  the  most  remarkable  of  our 
spring  visitors,  though  wanting  in  variety  and  melody,  is  ever 
heard  in  spring  with  unfeigned  pleasure — we  seem  to  have  no 
sufficient  assurance  that  the  winter  is  indeed  gone,  until  the 
announcement  of  the  fact  has  been  proclaimed  from  the  tree- 
tops  by  the  Cuckoo.     The  cry  carries  the  mind  forward  to 

'*  Long  days,  clear  nights,  and  balmy  winds. 
Fresh  flowers,  and  forest  leaves  ; 
Birds,  blossoms,  fruits  of  ruddy  rind. 
New  hay  in  fragrant  sheaves  ; 
All  joys  of  Nature,  sounds  or  sights 
Of  forest,  stream,  or  plain." — C.  Mackay. 

Thus  the  quaint,  monotonous  note  becomes,  to  the  lover  of 
Nature,  beautiful  serial  music — the  very  voice  of  spring — 
calling  rich  and  poor  forth  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  wonders 
so  lavishly  spread  around  for  all.  The  birds  of  the  woodland 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field  are  essentially  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor. 
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The  Cuckoo  in  its  full  plumage  ranks  among  our  handsomest 
birds.  The  prevailing  tint  is  of  clear  ash,  softened  and  shaded ; 
the  broad,  fan-Hke  tail  is  spotted  and  edged  v^iih  white ;  in 
size  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon  ;  its  flight  appears  some- 
what heavy  and  uncertain  for  a  bird  that  feeds  on  the  wing. 
The  date  usually  assigned  for  its  arrival  is  the  14th  of  April, 
known  in  some  villages  as  Cuckoo's  Day.  According  to  our 
own  observations  its  arrival  somewhat  depends  upon  the 
season. 

The  habits  of  the  bird  are  extremely  peculiar — that  of  de- 
puting the  hatching  and  rearing  of  its  offspring  to  other  birds 
is  weU  known ;  but  how  the  egg  is  conveyed  into  the  small 
nest  of  the  hedge  sparrow  or  fly-catcher  has  not  been  so  clearly 
ascertained,  lie  Cuckoo  is  said  to  carry  the  egg  in  the  claw, 
and  thus  deposit  it  in  the  nest;  but  this  requires  corroboration, 
for  it  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  all  but  an  impossible  feat 
for  so  large  a  bird.  Despite  the  opinion  of  the  "  Spectator  " 
that  only  nude  birds  have  voices  1  the  hen  Cuckoo  sings  the 
call  quite  as  well  as  the  male,  whom  she  closely  resembles, 
though  less  in  size.  Small  birds  are  often  seen  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  Cuckoo's  flight,  but  we  have  failed  to  detect 
•the  signs  of  rage  or  attack  usually  stated  to  be  visible  on  the 
part  of  the  followers.  Cuckoos'  eggs  are  comparatively  small 
• — not  larger  than  those  of  the  sky  lark. 

Lloyd  states  that  in  Scandinavia  a  belief  exists  that  if 
maidens  hear  the  Cuckoo  fasting  tbey  become  charfned,  and 
will  sure  to  be  wedded  before  the  year  is  out. 

The  bird  delays  its  visit  to  us  until  the  spring  is  fairly  set 
riy  and  when  the  summer  begins  to  wane  it  takes  its  departure 
o  other  climes,  where  spring  and  summer  are  commencing. 
t-   may  thus  be  said  to  always  bask  in  the  sun's  smile — 

"  Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
•  Thou  hast  no  Borrow  in  Ihy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year." 
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APRIL    15th. 

The  Earth  Beetle — (Caralms) 

iu»w  emerges  from  its  winter  retreat ;  its  first  care  is  to  acco- 
riitely  cleanse  every  part  from  particles  of  mould  and  dust,  80 
that  its  grave  suit  of  black  may  show  its  gloss  in  the  sunbeams 
to  the  best  advantage.  Purity  of  vesture  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinctly impressed  upon  all  animated  nature,  and  the  Beetles, 
notwithstanding  their  office,  are  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  :  they  go  about  the  earth  with  polished  cases  as  clean  as 
though  their  lives  were  spent  in  air. 

The  species  of  Beetles  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  di- 
versified in  form ;  and  though  wanting  in  the  beauty  of  the 
butterfly  or  the  economy  of  the  bee,  they  have  many  poiotB 
of  curious  interest.  A  slight  examination  will  show  how 
exqiusitely  their  structure  is  adapted  to  the  offices  required  of 
them.  The  anatomy  of  one  of  these  humble  insects,  Chnier 
says,  "  is  a  spectacle  altogether  transporting  by  its  delicai^ 
and  regularity." 

By  "  the  poor  Beetle  that  we  tread  upon"  we  are  taught  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  that 

**  lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." — Pope. 

Deetles,  by  their  solidity  of  form,  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  insect  world ;  their  history  is  both  curious  and  instructive. 
Many  have  no  doubt  seen  the  long  soft  worm-like  larvss  with 
six  legs,  the  body  divided  into  rings  or  segments,  pursuing  its 
destined  course.     This  condition  duly  fulfilled,  it  prepares  in 
the  earth  a  curious  little  oval  chamber  for  the  pupa  state.    K 
it  is  now  examined,  all  the  parts  of  the  future  insect  may  be 
clearly  traced :   the  legs,  wings,  <S:c.,  enveloped  in  separate 
sheaths  ;  at  last  the  final  change  takes  place,  and  we  have  the 
perfect  insect ;  the  head  with  two  horn-like  appendages  and 
eyes  of  marvellous  structure  ;  the  upper  pair  of  wings  are  not 
intended  for  flight ;  they  form  a  sheath  under  which  the  true 
wings  are  neatly  folded  ;  the  legs  and  wings  are  attached  to 
the  thorax.     Kirby,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  says,  "Of  all 
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the  insect  orders  which  God  has  created  aiid  employed  to  work 
His  will  upon  the  earth  by  removing  whatever  deforms  or 
defiles  the  face  of  nature,  there  is  none  more  remarkable,  both 
for  its  numbers,  the  diversities  of  form  and  aspect  that  it 
exhibits,  and  of  armour,  both  offensive  and  defensive;  and 
also  of  its  organs  of  various  kinds,  and  for  various  uses,  than 
the  Beetles  forming  the  order  Goleojytef^a, 


APRIL     IGth. 

T5E  Stickleback  or  Tittlebat.  —  {Gastei^ostens  a4:uleatus.) 

This  little  fish  is  found  abundantly  in  our  shallow  streams 
and  ponds.  Some  six  or  eight  varieties  are  enumerated.  The 
most  common  is  known  as  the  "three  spincd."  If  one  of  these 
little  fellows  is  captured  and  placed  in  a  bowl  of  clear  water, 
on  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  body  is  protected  on 
either  side  with  curious  fairy-like  shields  or  plates,  and  is 
armed  on  the  back  with  three  sharj)  spines.  It  shows  a  clear 
olive  colour  above,  and  a  silvery  white  below.  These  are  its 
peaceable  colours,  but  place  another  male  fish  of  the  same 
species  in  the  same  bawl,  and  after  a  few  minutes  a  fight  takes 
place,  and  the  coloufs  change  from  the  angry  emotions  excited ; 
and  when  victory  has  been  achieved,  the  conqueror  sparkles 
with  crimson  and  bright  green,  and  the  coloui-s  of  the  defeated 
fish  assume  a  duller  and  more  sombre  hue.  The  fins  on  either 
side  of  the  head  are  large  and  remarkable  for  their  fine  gos- 
samer aj^arance.  They  are  like  a  number  of  filmy  threads 
matted  together,  and  the  dorsal  spines  are  sharp  as  needles. 
If  supplied  daily  with  a  little  fresh  pond  weed,  the  Stickleback 
may  be  kept  alive  for  months,  but  it  gradually  pines  for  the 
aquatic  insects  of  the  pond  or  stream. 

Aristotle,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  stated  that 
this  fish  constructed  a  nest  in  the  stream  for  the  deposit  and 
preservation  of  the  eggs  of  the  female  ;  and  this  fact  appears 
to  have"  been  well  established  by  the  recent  obser^^ations  of 
several  naturalists.  The  nest  is  stated  to  be  constructed  of 
grass  and  straw,  which  the   fish  mats  and   glues  together, 
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forming  a  kind  of  *  chamber,  with  bottom,  sides,  and  roof,  and 
these  are  strengthened  by  pebbles  placed  on  either  side.  Into 
this  chamber  the  female  retires,  whilst  the  entrance  thereto  ii 
most  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  male,  who  assumes  on  this 
occasion  his  brightest  colours  of  pink  and  green,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  offer  immediate  battle  to  all  intruders  on  the  sacred 
precincts.  Watch  and  ward  are  thus  kept  up  for  nearly  s 
month,  when  the  young  fry  come  forth,  and  are  then  guarded 
and  watched  by  the  exultant  male. 

Careful  observation,  under  favourable  opportunities,  both  in 
spring  and  summer,  have  alike,  we  are  bound  to  state,  proved 
unavailing  in  our  desire  to  test  the  accuracy  of  these  particu- 
lars. We  have  seen  myriads  of  these  pugnacious  pigmiei, 
marked  their  battles,  conquests,  and  examined  the  man^ 
slain,  but  utterly  failed  to  discover  the  desired  "nest^"  thcragh 
we  do  not  on  tliat  account  doubt  the  fact. 

The  Stickleback  is  evidently  a  fish  filled  with  a  heroic 
courage,  fired  with  a  mighty  ambition,  fighting  often,  as  it 
would  seem,  shcerly  for  conquest — every  fin  quivering  witH 
delight  in  victory,  and  depressed  with  utter  shame  in  defeat. 


APRIL     17th. 

The  Moschatell. — {Adoxa  moscluiteUina.) 

Those  who  in  April  walk  in  early  morning  by  shady  hedg^-' 
rows,  while  the  dew  yet  lingers  on  the  herbage,  can  scarcel>^ 
fail  to  notice  a  musk-like  fragrance  scenting  the  morning  ai^ 
— ^this  odour  proceeds  from  that  curious  plant  the  Moschatell^ 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  gloryless,"  from  adoxa,  without 
glory.  We  have  few  flowers  so  inconspicuous  as  the  Moschatell; 
it  waves  no  gaudy  banners  in  the  air  to  call  attention  to  its 
beauty,  but,  nestling  amid  the  thickening  greenery  of  the 
hedgebank,  would  probably  be  overlooked,  were  it  not  for  the 
pleasant  fragrance  of  its  breath.     Wanting,  however,  in  the 
"glory"  of  gay  colours  and  devoid  of  stately  appearance,  its 
modest    beauty  must  be   admitted   when   examined.      The 
solitary  stem  is  a  mere  thread  creeping  up  through  the  leaves 
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of  neighbouring  plants ;  supporting  itself  by  their  strength,  it 
throws  out  its  pale  green  three-lobed  leaves  and  flower  stalks 
crowned  with  glad  green  flowers,  four  set  around  and  one  at 
the  summit,  the  uppermost  blossom  distinguished  by  being 
only  four-cleft,  the  others  being  five-cleft.  The  flower  has  a 
very  chaste  and  modest  appearance ;  the  plant  is  devoid  of 
fragrance  by  day;  it  is  only  to  the  morning  and  evening  dews 
that  it  sends  forth  its  sweet  breath,  a  pleasing  musk-like 
fragrance  ;  the  gathered  plant  soon  loses  its  pleasant  smell. 
Bacon  says,  "  The  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air 
(where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in 
the  hand;"  and  this  is  more  especially  true  with  the  Moschatell 
in  the  morning  air.  There  is  a  charm,  indeed,  in  the  early 
morning  which  evaporates  with  the  dewdrops.  At  the  sweet 
hour  of  prime  the  eye  and  ear  are  alike  gratified.  It  is  only 
then  that  the  birda  pour  forth  their  most  blithesome  songs. 
It  is  only  then  that  Nature  is  adorned  in  all  the  freshness  of 
her  beauty.  "  Nae  man,"  says  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  "  kens 
what  beauty  is  that  has  na  seen  her  a  thoosan  and  a  thoosan 
times  lyin  in  the  lap  o'  Nature,  a  sleep  in  the  dawn  on  a 
earthly  bed  a  spirit  maist  divine." 

"  When  the  first  IdV  matin  chirp  hath  grown 
Full  quire,  and  morning  driv'n  her  plow  of  pearl 
Far  furrowing  into  light," 

let  US  mark  her  arising. 


,      APRIL    18th. 

The  Geeat  Water  Newt,  or  Salamander. — 

{Triton  cristatus.) 

This  curious  and  interesting  reptile  may  now  be  observed  in 
most  of  our  stagnant  pools  and  ditches,  the  back  nearly  black, 
the  under  parts*  of  dull  orange,  with  numerous  dark  spots ; 
the  shape  of  the  animal  is  a  continuous  line  from  the  round, 
flattened  head,  to  the  smooth  tail,  the  two  front  feet  being  at 
some  distance  from  the  second  pair.  As  the  spring  advances 
the  Newt  awakens  from  its  winter  hybernation,  the  male 
assuming  along  the  centre  of  the  back  an  indented,  saw-like 
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crest,  the  female  remaining  quite  smooth.  This  reptile  is 
occasionally  found  on  the  land,  but  its  general  residence  is 
the  water,  where  it  may  be  seen  walking  along  the  bottom  of 
the  pool,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  rapidly  swim- 
ming after  the  tadpoles  of  the  frog.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder, 
prej-ing  u^wn  wonns,  tadpoles,  and  the  smaller  species  of 
!N'c^^'ta. 

The  most  astounding  powers  were  attributed  of  old  to  tiie 
Salamander.  Pliny,  the  Historian  of  Nature,  asserted  its 
power  of  not  only  resisting  the  influence  of  fire,  but  its 
capability  of  extinguishing  flame — 

"  With  her  touch 
Quenches  the  fire,  though  glowing  ne*er  so  much." 

A  Salamander  securely  nestling  amid  the  flames  was  formerly 
the  pictorial  embellishment  of  fire  policies,  and  a  belief  was 
widely  prevalent  that  at  manufactories  where  fires  were  con- 
stantly kept,  such  as  glass-houses,  &c.,  the  fires  were  completely 
extinguished  once  in  every  seven  years,  to  prevent  the  hatching 
of  Salamanders ! 

The   Romans   appear  to   have  regarded  the  animal  with 
considerable  alarm ;  they  had  a  pijDverb  that  "  he  who  was 
bitten  by  a  Salamander  had  need  of  as  many  physicians  as  the 
reptile  bore  spots ;"  and  another  even  of  worse  complexion — ■ 
"  If  a  Salamander  bites  you,  put  on  your  shroud."     Moden* 
investigation  has  entirely  dispelled  these  fears,  and  proved  tb-^ 
animal  to  be  inofl*ensive.      The  contrivance  adopted  by  tti^ 
female  for  the  protection  of  the  eggs  is  most  curious.  Ruscoa*^ 
who  has  given  a  most  elaborate  account  of  the  animal,  tracii*^ 
day  by  day  the  wonderful  transformations  from  the  egg  to  tl*-^ 
perfect  reptile,  gives  the  following  particulars : — ^The  fenirf^ 
Newi;  manages  to  get  hold  of  the  leaf  of  a  waterside  planf?^ 
and  pulling  it  down,  cleverly  folds  over  the  leaf,  depositing 
within  the  fold  a  single  egg,  and  then  carefully  glues  the  edge^ 
of  the  leaf  together,  thus  effectually  concealing  the  egg.    A 
little  later  in  the  season,  say  about  the  middle  of  May,  iie 
reader  may  notice  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plants 
growing  on  the  margin  of  the  shallow  pools  on  heaths  or 
downs  curiously  bent  back,  and  on  examination  he  will  find 
within  the  fold  of  the  leaf  a  yellowish  egg.     This  is  tEe  egg 
of  the  famed  Salamander,  or  Water  Newt. 
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APRIL    19th. 
The  Dog's  Violet. — (Viola  canima.) 

iiL  is  distinguished  as  the  month  of  expanding  leaves  and 
soms.  It  is  usually  marked  by  considerable  atmospheric 
ages — clouds  and  stonn,  bright  sunshine  and  bitter  winds, 
mating  with  soft,  genial  showers  and  gentle  breathings 
a  the  south.     For  a  time  winter  seems  loath  to  leave  us — 

1 

*  *  April  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemmed  with  green  and  red." 

^  vivid  tint  of  emerald  and  a  rich  embroidery  of  many- 
)ured  flowers  run  profusely  over  the  robe  of  mother  earth, 
I  a  more  genial  season  seems  established,  when  suddenly 
JU  winds  and  biting  frost  again  return,  the  promise  of  the 
ing  is  broken,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Tennyson's  address 
the  fickle  month : — 

"  Oft  as  iu  moments  soft  and  fair, 
Under  the  clear  and  windless  air, 
Thou  sleepest,  and  thy  breathings  low 
In  blissful  odours  come  and  go ; 
Oft  as  in  moments  proud  and  wild 
Thou  spoilest  like  a  froward  child, 
The  blossoms  thou  hast  just  laid  on, 
And  laughest  when  the  ill  is  done." 

'Whether  in  sunshine  or  tears,  wherever  we  wander  towards 
Cilose  of  the  month,  new  forms  of  vegetable  life  spring  up, 
Id  forms  in  renewed  beauty  gladden  our  every  step.  Here, 
^  look  up  the  heathy  hill  side,  a  tint  of  bright  blue  pervades 
^hole  surface,  in  some  spots  blotting  out  the  green  with 
V>eantiful  azure  of  the  Uog's  Violet.  The  blossom  of  this 
^on  flower  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Sweet  Violet,  and  the 
fcls  of  a  livelier  blue.  It  delights  in  dry  hill  sides,  where 
8  frequently  found  in  great  profusion.  It  has  received  the 
»e  of  Dog's  Violet  to  mark  its  inferiority  to  its  odorous 
rtives;  but,  though  scentless,  in  form  and  colour  it  may 
dy  challenge  comparison  with  the  sweet-scented  varieties. 
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On  closer  examination  we  find  the  clear  blue  petals  veined 
with  lines  of  the  deepest  purple,  and  crested  in  the  centre  with 
a  tuft  of  delicate  white  down,  exhibiting  like  so  many  of  our 
common  wild  flowers,  a  marvellous  beauty  of  form  and  colour. 

*  *  Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain. 
Of  His  unrivalled  penciL" 

At  a  later  season  we  are  reminded  by  the  Violet  of  the  pro- 
vision so  frequently  manifested  in  the  vegetable  world  fw 
the  preservation  and  distribution  of  plants.  While  the  seed 
is  forming  the  velvet  petals  carefully  wrap  the  embryo  seed 
pod,  and  the  stem  lies  on  the  grass ;  but  when  the  seed  has 
suflficiently  ripened,  and  air  and  sun  become  necessary,  the 
petals  fall  back,  the  flower  stalks  rise  upward,  the  swelling 
capsules  burst,  and  the  seed  i^  thrown  to  a  sufficient  distance 
around  the  parent  plant. 


APRIL    20th. 
The  Ringed  or  AVater  Snake. — {Natriv  torgpiata.) 

**  His  skin  with  sea-green  spots  was  vary'd  round 
And  on  his  belly  prone  lie  pressed  the  ground ; 
He  glittered  soon  with  many  a  sjolden  scale, 
And  his  shrunk  legs  clos'd  in  a  spiry  taiL" 

Such  is  Ovid's  description  of  a  metamorphosis  into  a  snake, 
and  it  might  answer  very  completely  for  our  native  reptile.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  "  Water  Snake  "  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  "  Land  Snake."  We  have,  however,  but  two  snakes 
— ^the  Ringed  Snake  and  the  Adder. 

At  the  end  of  autumn  the  Snake  seeks  a  retreat  in  a  hollow 
tree  or  dry  hedgebank,  and  there  calmly  sleeps  out  the  winter 
months.  When  the  increased  temperature  of  spring  reaches 
its  hiding  place,  it  gradually  recovers  its  activity ;  appetite 
returns ;  and  it  seeks  some  secluded  pool  in  the  woods  where 
frogs  locate,  and  freely  takes  the  water  in  pursuit.  It  does 
not  ditdain  mice^  lizards,  young  birds,  worms,  &c.     The  frog, 
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however,  is  its  favourite  morsel.  Snakes  are  frequently  found 
in  the  long  grass  and  thickets  of  the  coppice.  It  is  very- 
fond  of  bathing,  and  will  swim  a  river,  dive,  and  remain  in 
and  under  water  for  a  considerable  time.  Its  mode  of  swim- 
ming is  very  peculiar ;  the  long,  arched  neck  is  kept  above 
the  water,  whilst  by  the  action  of  the  body  and  tail  it  glides 
steadily  along.  On  one  occasion  we  came  upon  a  very  fine 
fellow  enjoying  its  morning  bath  in  a  shallow  pool  in  the 
woods ;  preventing  its  escape  for  a  time,  we  at  last  allowed  it 
to  come  on  land,  when  it  gathered  up  its  dignity  and  went 
proudly  off  into  the  coppice  with  a  most  disdainful  hiss.  We 
had  taken  some  little  pains  to  excite  its  anger,  but  we  failed 
to  distinguish  the  unpleasant  odour  said  to  be  emitted  by  the 
reptile  under  such  circumstances.  Prejudice  exists  against  the 
Snake ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  harmless  and  even  timid  creature. 
Probably  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  perfect  calmness  in 
the  great  proportion  of  the  "  lords  of  creation  "  at  the  sight  of 
a  fine  specimen,  some  four  feet  long,  with  glittering,  enamelled 
skin,  arched  neck,  wide,  extended  jaws,  and  protruding,  forked 
tongue,  advancing  with  angered  hiss  against  the  precious 
person.  We  have  seen  more  than  one  of  such  "lords"  terror- 
struck  at  such  a  meeting. 

The  gaily  painted  dress  of  the  reptile  occasionally  grows 
dull,  and  then  it  is  cast,  like  an  old  dress,  and  a  more  resplen- 
dent robe  put  on.  The  eyes  of  the  Snake  are  protected  by 
tough  but  transparent  plates,  and  when  the  robe  is  cast  off 
the  spectacles  go  with  it.  Nature  having  provided  a  new,  clear 
pair,  in  lieu  of  the  dulled  ones — 

**  The  slippery  Snake 
"  Casts  off  his  vesture  in  the  thorny  brake,'* 

where  the  old  garment  is  occasionally  found. 

Cooked  Snakes  in  some  countries  are  considered  a  savoury 
dish,  not  inferior  to  eels.  Snakes'  eggs  have  a  curious  appear- 
ance— some  18  or  20  joined  in  a  string.  It  seems  to  have 
been  anciently  supposed  that  a  plentiful  crop  of  snakes  could 
be  raised  by  sowing  shreds  of  old  Snakes. 
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APRIL    2  1st. 
Lambs'  Lettuce,  or  Corn  Salad. — (Fedia  olMria.) 

Now  spring  up  along  the  hedgebanks  and  waste  comers  of  cioX 
fields  the  Com  Salad.     It  is  a  small  plant,  with  a  tendency  ^ 
mat  and  branch  on  the  ground,  bearing  clustered  lilac  blossoilis  ^ 
the  leaves  are  pale  green,  and  apparently  but  little  adapted  io^ 
use  as  a  salad,  yet  in  past  times,  when  garden  vegetables  wet^ 
few  and  scant,  this  wild  field  plant  was  eagerly  sought  in  early 
spring  for  that  purpose. 

Gerarde  speaks  of  it  thus  :  "In  winter  and  the  first  montf*^ 
of  spring  it  serves  for  a  *salade  herbe,*  and  is  with  pleasure 
eaten  with  vinegar,  salt,  and  oil,  as  other  salades  be,  amoim. 
which  it  is  none  of  tho  worst.'*  All  we  can  say  in  reply  i 
that  bad  must  have  been  the  wm'st — ^it  seems  little  adapted 
modem  taste,  or  stomach.  The  French  call  the  herb  "Salad 
Pretre" — ^monks'  salad.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Reviet^^ 
states,  in  reference  thereto,  that  it  certainly  deserves  a  plac^ 
among  the  penitential  herbs,  "for  the  stomach  that  has  act-^ 
mitted  it  is  apt  to  cry  peccavi." 

The  name  "  Lambs'  Lettuce "  gives  the  plant  a  kind  of 

interest  from  association ;  it  was  so  called  from  its  appearing 

in  early  spring  with  the  young  lambs,  at  a  time  when  many^ 

of  our  wild  plants  are  hiding  away  from  the  cold  winds,  orr 

casually  peeping  out  from   sheltered   nooks,   the   shrinking 

leaves  seeming  to  give  expression  to  the  lines  of  James  L 

of  Scotland — 

"Away,  winter,  away! 
Come,  summer,  come !  ^;he  sweet  season  and  sim.'* 

Spring  steadily  advances;  a  new  aspect  is  given  to  the 
pastures  by  the  fresher  tint  of  green,  and  to  the  woods  by  the 
opening  of  the  leaf  buds ;  the  chocolate-coloured  calyx  of  the 
chestnut  buds  have  turned  backward,  disclosing  the  young 
leaves,  accurately  packed  and  clothed  with  warm,  cottony 
down,  preparing  to  spread  into  fresh  green  hand-like  leaves. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  chestnut  throws  off  its  highly-varnished 
leaf-protectors  until  spring  is  fairly  here.  The  inky  buds  of 
the  ash  have  burst  into  curious  tufts  of  blossom,  and  the 


{^ 
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ha^w^orns,  heretofore  showing  points  of  deep  red,  are  covered 
vitli  bright  new  leaves ;  the  willows  feel  the  soft,  pleasant 
W£innth  of  the  air,  and  put  forth  their  golden  catkins  to  greet 
the  sun.  There  is  a  general  putting  on  of  new  attire  all  along 
the  hedgerow,  coppice,  and  wood. 

"  Ye  fair  trees, 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  whilst  1  gaze, 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow ;  hut  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening,  every  hour, 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.' —Wilson's  Hymn  to  Spring, 


APRIL    22nd. 

The  Blue  Sweet  Violet. — ( Viola  odordta.) 

**  Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies, 
Bath'd  in  soft  airs  and  fed  with  dew." — Keble. 

Sliakspeare,  in  his  "  Winter's  Tale,"  represents  Perdita  as 
^T^lxing  for  some  "  flowers  o'  the  spring  "  "  to  make  garlands 
^'»  *   enumerating  amongst  other  favourites 

**  Violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cjrfcherea's  breath : " 

*  Poetical  estimate  scarcely  to  be  excelled ;  and  so,  down  to 
?^^  own  time,  the  rich  purple  of  the  early  blooming  Violet, 
Its  Xtiodesty,  and  most  agreeable  perfume  have  continued  to 
'®^^€r  the  flower  the  first  favourite  of  the  fair  sex  as  well  as 
r^^  poets. 

-^^e  structure  of  the  flower  is  worthy  of  observation ;  the 

fi^e  Outer  leaves  tinged  with  blue,  called  the  calyx,  surrounding 

^^    \)lossom,  and  the  five  petals  forming  the  flower,  being 

^^^ftiUy  removed,  the  stigma  and  anthers  will  be  found  to 

closely  represent  a  minute  bird  with  yellow  breast  and  green 

"WHigs.     The  seed  vessels  ai*e  triangular  in  shape,  and  as  soon 

a»  the  seed  has  ripened  the  valves  suddenly  spring  open, 

casting  the  seed  to  a  distance  from  the  parent  plant.     The 

plant  was  formerly  held   in  high  repute  for  its  medicinal 
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c|nalities,  seeds,  flowers,  and  roots  ;  but  latterly  the  recent 
flowers  only  have  been  received  into  the  catalogues  of  Materia 
Medica.  A  syrup  is  prei)ared  from  the  flowers  as  a  laxative 
for  children,  and  the  decoction  is  used  as  a  chemical  test— an 
acid  changing  the  blue  colour  to  red,  and  an  alkali  to  green. 
It  imparts  to  beverages  a  fine  claret  tint  and  pleasant  tartness. 
Molet  colour  appears  to  have  been  in  high  favour  with  the 
ancients,  and  by  the  Romans  in  particular. 

As  we  pass  along  the  wooded  hedgebanks  of  our  beautiful 
giecn  lanes,  now  fast  assuming  their  wonted  attire, 

**  The  smell  of  Violets  hidden  in  the  green" 

reciills  the  thousand  and  one  poetical  associations  connected- 
with  the  flower.     Tennyson  asks, 

"  Hast  thou  heard 
"With  what  voice  the  Violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  silver  dews  ?" 

and  Barton,  in  the  fulness  of  his  i)oetic  admiration,  addresses- 
Violets  thus : — 

*  *  Beautiful  are  you  in  yoiu*  lowliness  ; 

Bright  in  your  hues,  delicious  in  your  scent. 
Lovely  your  modest  blossoms  downward  bent, 

As  shrinking  from  our  s^aze,  yet  prompt  to  bless 
The  passers  by  with  fragrance,  and  express 
How  gracefully,  though  mutely,  eloquent 

Arc  unobtrusive  worth  and  meek  content.'' 


APRIL    23rd. 

The  Greenfinch,  or  Green  Linnet. — (Cocrofhramtef 

r7i/r>7v'.s'.) 

Spring,  with  all  its  indescribable  beauty  of  bud  and  flower* 
once  again  clothes  pastures  and  hedgerows  with  fresh,  brigli^ 
colours ;  every  day  some  new  voice  is  heard  in  the  woodland 
carolling  its  infinite  satisfaction  at  the  joyous  change ;  and  a^' 
we  sit  and  listen  to  the  spring  concert, 
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**  The  yoiuK;  green  elm  bends  o'er  us, 

Tlirougn  its  boushs  the  sunbeams  pass, 
Making  Here  and  there  bright  islands 
'Mid  the  shadows  in  the  grass." 

Fra8€7^8  Magazine, 

among  those  young  green  leaves  the  Greenfinch  sings 
short  but  pleasant  song.  The  plumage  of  the  bird 
^  the  young  leaves  in  colour,  but  shading  to  white  on 
erparts ;  in  size  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  sparrow, 
ao  means  an  unusual  bird;  it  is  more  readily  observed 
inter  than  in  spring  or  summer.  During  severe  weather 
<  to  the  bam  door  and  rickyard  for  the  hayseeds,  and  is 
t  unfrequently  seen  mingling  with  the  chaffinches  amid 
ble.  In  confinement  it  becomes  extremely  docile  and 
[  to  its  friends ;  it  seems,  indeed,  occasionally  to  prefer 
ation  and  comforts  of  a  home  to  a  wild  life,  for  when 
3SS  has  been  given  to  the  open  air  it  will  content  itself 
)rt  flights  abroad,  returning  at  intervals  to  its  home. 
w  one  of  these  birds  which  regularly  followed  its  fair 
around  the  garden  in  her  morning  walk.  White  says 
I  the  spring  it  exhibits  such  languishing  and  faltering 
as  to  appear  like  a  wounded  or  djdng  bird."  There 
iibtedly  a  peculiarity  in  its  flight  during  the  spring 
when  it  is  accustomed  to  take  long,  circular  sweeps 
as  if  with  labour  and  difficulty ;  but  we  have  never 
I  any  simulation  of  injury,  (fee.  The  Greenfinch  not 
Bntly  comes  into  the  home  grounds  to  build,  choosing 
jTclad  tree  or  thick  thorny  hedge ;  the  nest  is  composed 
and  grass,  and  carefully  lined  with  hair ;  the  eggs  are 
inged  with  purplish  spots  and  streaks.  Wordsworth's 
Lon  of  the  bird  is  so  admirable  as  to  need  no  other 


**  Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  in  the  gusty  breeze. 
Behold  him  perch'd  in  ecstasies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
TTpon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmermgs, 
That  cover  him  all  over — 
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**  While  thus  before  my  eyes  he  gleamB,  V& 

A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems ;  Iq 

When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems  li^ 

His  little  song  in  gushes,  l^i 

As  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain  I 

The  voiceless  form  he  chose  to  feign,  |^ 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  leaves  among  the  bushes." 


APRIL    24th. 
The  Wryneck. — (Yufix  torquUla,) 

'*  The  coimtry  is  growing  glorious 
Quietly  day  by  day  ; 
The  colour  of  April  comes  and  goes 
In  a  blush  to  meet  the  May." 

All  the  Year  Bound, 

The  summer  birds  of  passage  begin  to  arrive,  or  at  least  U> 
make  their  arrival  kuowu,  for  during  inclement  weather  the/ 
generally  remain  mute.  The  Wryneck  is  usually  punctual  \P 
its  ap^winted  time — the  third  week  in  April — almost  invariably 
preceding  the  cuckoo  by  some  few  days.  In  many  districts 
the  bird  is  known  as  the  cuckoo  s  mate.  It  derives  its  name 
of  Wryneck  fn>m  a  singular  habit  of  twisting  its  head  round 
with  a  slow,  undulating,  snake-like  motion,  until  the  head  lies 
on  the  biick,  just  as  if  the  neck  had  been  wrung.  It  is  a  solitaiy 
and  shy  bird,  but  if  observed  when  climbing  the  trees,  probing 
for  insects,  it  appears  to  be  so  devoted  to  its  occupation  as  to 
pennit  a  U>lerably  close  inspection.  The  plumage  is  a  blending 
of  grey  and  bro\i'n  streaks,  the  tail  marked  with  zigzag  lines, 
the  under  i>arts  of  yellowish  white  ;  it  is  difficult  to  convey  «n 
accurate  idea  of  the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  sever*! 
shadings  of  tliese  simple  colours.     Mant  says, 

**  The  cmbroider\-  of  that  vesture  cray 
No  i>en,  no  pencil  can  pourtray. 

And  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  bird 
under  favourable  circumstances  will  quite  agree  with  the 
learned  Bishop  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  dear  idea 
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of  its  chaste  simplicity  and  beauty.  It  is  a  most  industrious 
seeker  of  insect  food,  visiting  us  just  at  the  period  when  the 
prolific  race  may  be  kept  within  due  bounds.  The  tongue  of 
the  bird  is  of  great  length — ^White  says,  "so  long  as  to  be  coiled 
round  the  head ;"  thus  the  bird  is  enabled  to  probe  every  hole 
■and  chink  of  the  tree,  drawing  from  every  crevice  its  food. 

The  bird  is  called  Yunx  torqiiUla  from  the  following  myth  : 
Jynx  or  Yunx,  the  daughter  of  Echo,  having  by  incantations 
caused  Jupiter  to  fall  in  love  with  Aurora,  she  was  transformed 
into  this  bird  by  the  jealous  Juno.  The  bird  is,  in  truth,  full 
of  strange  peculiarities ;  its  cry  is  almost  one  of  distress,  a 
fharp  utterance  of  the  word  "  Pea,  Pea,"  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals;  from  this  cry  it  is  known  as  the  Pea  Bird;  this  note 
is  continued  only  for  a  short  season,  and  is  scarcely  ever  heard 
^r  the  first  week  in  May.  The  Wryneck  remains  with  us 
•during  the  summer,  but  mute. 


APRIL    25Tfl. 

The  House  Spideb. — (Ai^aiiea  donvestica.) 

TfljBRs  can  be  but  few  persons  who  have  not  noticed  in  some 
J^ected  comer  of  the  household  the  habitation  of  the  com- 
mon House  Spider,  and  probably  in  many  instances  without 
wie slightest  desire,  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  the  tenant. 
^®y  are,  however,  full  of  interest.  Some  dusky  out-of-the- 
^y  comer  is  selected,  a  stout  line  spun  and  fixed  to  one  side, 
*o<i  then  the  wall  traversed  round  to  the  appropriate  point  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  line  secured.  This  suspension  bridge 
J8then  carefully  and  most  ingeniously  strengthened  and  braced 
|?y  guy  lines,  and  the  web  then  proceeded  with.  All  the  main 
Ihies  are  carried  to  the  extreme  comer,  where  a  dark,  funnel- 
«^ped  retreat  is  formed,  and  there  the  wary  Spider  hides.  The 
1^  touch,  however,  of  the  web  arouses  the  lurking  giant, 
'^ho  rushes  out,  and  if  the  victim  is  of  the  smaller  kind,  it  is 
fBjbraced  with  the  pincer-like  claws,  and  the  fatal  poison 
ejected,  the  body  being  carried  off  to  the  den.  If,  however, 
tbe  entangled  fly  should  be  one  of  the  larger  sort,  a  more 
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wary  course  is  adopted :  a  few  extra  lines  are  rapidly  thrown 
around  the  body  and  legs,  and  then  the  Spider  retires  until 
the  struggling  fly  has  been  weakened  by  its  continued  efforts ; 
at  this  stage  the  Spider  again  stalks  forth,  grapples  with  its 
victim,  and  inflicts  the  fatal  wound. 
Taylor  describes  the  Spider  as 

**  An  adept  not  alone 
In  workmanship  and  nice  geometry, 
But  is  beside  a  wary  politician  ; 
He  when  his  prey  is  taken  in  his  toils 
Witliliolds  himself  imtil  its  strength  be  spent 
With  struggles,  and  its  spirit  with  despair. 
Then,  witn  a  patient  and  profound  delight, 
Forth  from  his  ambush  stalks." 

The  Boi>k  of  Proverbs  declares  the  Spider  to  be  "one  of  the 
four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  exceedinglj 
wise."  **The  Spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
King's  jKilaces.'*  Spiders,  unlike  other  insects,  do  not  undei^ 
metamorphosis :  the  minute  white  eggs  are  hatched  at  once 
into  young  Spiders,  and  are  fed  for  a  short  time.  The  parent 
shows  gtvat  affection  for  the  young,  and  defends  both  eg^ 
and  young  to  the  last*  suffering  indeed  loss  of  limb  and  muti- 
lation rather  than  forsake  its  charge.  Male  Spiders  are  mudi 
smaller  than  the  females.  They  fight  with  great  ferocity,  the 
conqueror  swallowing  the  conquered.  If,  however,  a  mutoal 
Kvss  of  limb  has  been  sustiiined,  so  that  both  are  disabled, 
they  rotire  sei^irately  to  some  secret  comer  and  rapidly  renew 
the  Kvst  member.  The  head  of  the  Spider,  under  the  micro- 
sov>pe,  pre^jionts  a  m.>st  remirkable  obje^^t — the  numerous  eyes 
aro  spread  over  the  he,vi,  giving  a  jv^wer  of  vision  on  all  sides. 

It  is  statovi  that  Bruce,  in  his  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
SiVtlaiid,  when  greatly  disheartened  by  ill  success,  passed  a 
niirht  in  a  desert <\l  Ci>ttA::e.  In  the  dawn,  when  fuU  of  un- 
quiet  thoughtK-s  he  observovi  a  Spider  overhead  attempting  to 
swing  itswlf  fT\>m  one  ]vv.nt  tv>  another,  s.^  as  to  extend  its 
weK  For  tweh-e  sui\\>ss:ve  tim:>s  it  male  the  attempt,  and 
faiW.  but  at  the  thirt<>euth  it  roji.'ihed  the  desii^i  point  At 
this  sucvvss  Bniv>e  si>ra:\*r  to  his  fee  t,  nerved  oncemore  to  the 
^rallant  at:rm\>>:  whiv-'ii  has  imm.^rrAlisei  his  name. 
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APRIL    26th. 

The  Cuckoo  Flowee,  or  Bitter  Cress. — {Cardamine 

pratemsiii.) 

The  blooming  of  this  flower  is  proclaimed  by  the  bird,  and 
the  presence  of  the  bird  is  announced  by  the  pale,  delicate 
petals  of  the  plant. 

**  Loud  sings  the  hidden  Cuckoo 
In  his  bower  of  leaves  till  day  ; 
And  many  a  voice  of  sladness 
Is  answering  to  his  lay." 

Fraser'a  Magazine. 

**  And  by  the  meadows'  trenches  blow 
The  faint,  sweet  Cuckoo  Flower." 

Tennyson. 

The  Cuckoo  Flowers  is  one  of  our  commonest  field  flowers, 
usually  an  especial  favourite  with  children,  who  mingle  the 
cowslip,  cuckoo,  and  orchis  in  their  floral  gatherings.     In  dump 
meadows  and  by  the  margins  of  brook  and  rivulet  the  tjdl 
ftower-stalks,   crowned  with  clusters  of   delicate,  pale  lilac 
blossoms,   are  readily  met  with.     There  is  no  vividness  of 
tint  or  grotesqueness  of  shape  to  challenge  attention ;  but  if 
simplicity  of  form  and  delicacy  of  tint  are  powerful  enough  to 
awaken  our  regard,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  Cuckoo 
Flower,  all  fragile  as  it  is.     The  flower  tops  were  long  since 
recommended  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy,  and  as  a  restorative  to 
the  appetite.     Many  a  village  lass  had  faith  also  in  its  virtues 
as  a  cosmetic,  clearing  the  skin  of  all  discolorations.     The 
belief  in  these  virtues  has  now,  however,  almost  entirely  faded 
away,  the  plant  still  retaining  its  place  as  a  valuable  anti- 
scorbutic.    It  is   nearly  allied  to  the  water  cress,  and  its 
pungent  leaves  are  quite  as  wholesome,  though  not  quite  so 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  as  that  plant.     The  generic  name  Carda- 
mine is  formed  from  two  Greek  words,  cardia,  the  heart,  and 
damaSy  to  strengthen,  and  shows  its  ancient  reputation.     The 
plant  was  supposed  to  invigorate  the  heart  in  some  wonderful 
way. 

With  respect  to  its  namesake,  the  bird  whose  call  note  of 
**  Cuckoo,"    "  Cuckoo,"  is  repeated  again  and  again,  Horace 
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Maryatt,  in  his  interesting  volumes  on  Jutland,  the  Danish 
Isles,  <fec.,  says,  "  If  you  wish  to  know  why  the  cuckoo  builds 
no  nest  of  its  own,  that  I  can  explain  according  to  the  belief 
in  Denmark : — When  in  early  spring  time  the  voice  of  tlw 
cuckoo  is  first  heard  in  the  woods  every  village  girl  kisses  her 
hand,  and  asks  the  question,  '  Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  when  shall  I 
bo  married  r     And  the  old  folks,  borne  down  with  age  and 
rheumatism,  inquire  of  cuckoo,  *When  shall  I  be  released 
from  this  world's  cares?'     The  bird,  in  answer,  continued- 
singing,  ^  Cuckoo'  as  many  times  as  years  will  elapse  before 
the  object  of  their  desires  will  come  to  pass.     But  some  old 
people  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  many  girls  die  old  mnidSf 
the  poor  bird  has  so  much  to  do  in  answering  the  question^ 
put  to  her  that  the  building  season  goes  by,  she  has  no  tim.^ 
to  make  her  nest,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  that  of  the  hedgi^' 
sparrow." 

APKIL    27th. 

The  White  Ear,  or  White  Tail. — (Saxicola  anantke,) 

Nearly  every  day  we  now  see  some  new  visitor  from  distant? 
lands,  probably  one  that  has  winged  its  long  journey  oveir 
pathless  oceans  or  wide  deserts  to  pass  the  spring  and  summer' 
months  in  our  island  home.     We  now  recognise  that  wild  but- 
handsome  bird,  the  Wheat  Ear,  flitting  from  place  to  place  on. 
our  open  downs,  and  occasionally  warbling  its  low  but  pleasanfc 
song ;  as  we  approach,  running  along  the  ground  with  great? 
alertness  before  again  taking  its  low  flight.     The  bird  does 
not  appear  adapted  for  a  very  long-continued  flight,  yet  it  ha» 
accomplished  its  perilous  journey  almost  to  the  day  of  i^ 
usual  appearance,  and  seems  as  fresh  and  gay  as  ever.    W© 
marvel  at  the  power  of  endurance  and  the  wondrous  faculty 
of  returning  again  and  again  to  and  from  distant  points  of 
the  earth,  as  manifested  in  our  migratory  birds,  and  the  only 
solution  we  can  give  to  the  marvel  is  that   put  forth  by 

Bryant : — 

**  There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  the  pathless  coast, 

The  desert,  and  iUimitskble  air — 
Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost." 
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^Q  flight  of  the  bird  is  remarkable,  jerking  up  and  down,  the 
)U  opening  and  closing  like  a  fan.  At  the  same  time  there 
^  exhibited  the  large  spot  of  pure  white  at  the  base  of  the 
^,  or,  as  Bishop  Mant  has  it,  when  desiring  the  presence  of 
*^e  bird  as  the  harbinger  of  spring — 

**  Fain  would  I  see  the  Wheat  Ear  show, 
In  the  dark  sward,  his  rump  of  snow, 
Of  spotless  brightness." 
i 
^he  top  of  the  head  of  the  male  bird  is  black  and  ashy  gray ; 
be  wings  black ;  breast  tawny,  under  parts  white.    It  is  only 
'Uing  flight  that  the  "  snow  of  spotless  brightness  "  is  seen, 
■eclistein  describes  the  bird  as  pleasing  in  its  plumage  and 
'acef  ul  in  its  action.    It  has  received  the  name  of  the  English 
rtolan,  from  the  excellent  fliavour  of  its  flesh.     Wheat  Ears 
sre  formerly  caught  in  great  numbers,  towards  the  end  of 
'Ptember,  on  the  downs  of  the  southern  counties,  where  they 
seinbled  in  multitudes  previous  to  their  departure.    Pennant 
^^^^3  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  unusual  on  such  occasions  to 
J-P  many  thousand  birds,  especially  about  Eastbourne.    Great 
iittbcrs  were  then  sent  to  the  London  market,  where  the 
ftc^lan  was  in  great  request.     The  bird  appears  to  be  much 
rei'  now  than  formerly,  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
le  'W'tolesale  slaughter  inflicted. 


APRIL    28th. 

The  Black  Cap  Warbler. — (Curruca  atricapillaJ) 

**  The  winter  snows  have  fled,  the  grassy  lea 
Grows  green,  and  foliage  decks  the  tree.*' 

Horace. 

^D  with  the  pleasing  change  so  rapidly  passing  over  the 
^^dscape,  our  spring  visitants  from  foreign  climes  come 
*iXH)ping  back  to  regale  us  once  more  with  their  melodies. 
^  we  listen  to  the  spring  morning  concert  we  recognise  the 
^Weet  notes  and  the  varied  modulation  of  that  prime  favourite 
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the  Black  Cap,  so  called  from  the  jet  black  velvefy  a^  so 
jauntily  set  upon  its  head ;  hence  known  in  Qermany  by  the 
name  of  Monk.    It  is  one  of  our  most  esteemed  warblers,  next 
in  the  beauty  and  fulness  of  its  melody  to  the  m^tingale. 
The  bird  is  rarely  heard  before  the  middle  of  April,  unless  od 
bright  mornings  in  sheltered  copse  abounding  with  ivy.    It  is 
said  never  to  be  heard  before  the  larches  show  their  beaatifiil 
young  leaves.     In  April  and  May  the  song  is  more  dear  and 
prolonged  than  when  the  spring  has  melted  into  summer,  and 
the  cherries  and  strawberries,  of  which  the  bird  is  very  fond, 
have  begun  to  fail. 

Our  little  Monk  warbler  is  usually  very  shy;  it  sings  closely 
nestled  in  a  clump  of  leaves  ;  a  few  minut^*  quiet  watdiiiiig 
will  soon  reveal  its  haunt,  and  the  observer  may  note  its 
ashy  brown  neck ;  the  grey  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
shading  to  a  lighter  hue  in  the  breast,  the  plumage  appearing 
of  a  peculiar  silky  texture,  the  lightest  breeze  rufiiiug  the  sof^ 
delicate  feathers.  The  bird  appears  so  delicate  and  fiagife 
that  we  wonder  how  it  could  have  sustained  the  fatigues  and 
hardship  of  long  travel ;  yet  year  after  year,  often  to  the  vay 
day,  it  comes  back  again  to  us  with  its  sweetest  minstrelsy— 
mysteriously  but  wisely  instructed  of  the  seasons. 

**The  God  of  Nature  is  their  secret  guide." 

So  that  even  their  frailty  and  delicacy  is  sufficient  for  thai 
long  and  perilous  pilgrimage.    "  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven^ 
knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle  and  the  crano 
and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming."    Aft^ 
having  sounded  the  notes  of  love  and  joy  through  spring  and- 
summer,  the  Black  Cap,  like  so  many  others,  as  fiie  fair  season*- 
passeth,  takes  its  departure  frequently  to  the  day,  winging  its 
way  with  unerring  instinct  from  the  approach  of  winter. 

**  They  feel  a  power,  an  impulse  all  divine, 

That  warns  them  hence  ;  they  feel  it  and  obey ; 
To  this  direction  all  their  cares  resign, 
Unknown  their  destined  stage,  unmarked  their  way." 
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APRIL    29th. 

The  Adder,  or  Viper. — (Vqyera  herns.) 

)ccASiONALLY.at  this  season,  on  a  sunny,  dry  bank  side  or  patch 
.f  dry  heath,  we  meet  with  the  Adder,  the  only  venom  snake 
►f  England.  White  says,  "  Providence  has  been  so  indulgent 
o  us  as  to  allow  but  one  venomous  reptile  of  the  serpent  kind 
n  these  kingdoms,  and  that  is  the  Viper."  The  colour  of  the 
■eptile  varies  from  olive  green  to  deep  brown ;  the  body  is 
narked  with  a  zigzag  line  of  darker  colour  down  the  whole 
ength;  the  head  is  of  an  oval  shape,  widening  behind  the 
jyes,  and  narrowing  to  the  neck,  and  the  whole  body  is  covered 
ndth  small  plates  or  scales. 

The  Viper  is  rarely  the  attacking  party,  rather  evincing 
lilarm  upon  being  intruded  upon,  and  hastening  to  escape  ;  if, 
however,  it  is  closely  pressed  by  man  or  animal,  it  turns  in 
defence,  coils  itself  up,  and  elevating  the  head,  strikes  at  the 
intruder.    The  poison  fang  is  in  the  iipper  jaw ;  as  the  mouth 
doses,  the  fang,  which  is  pierced,  is  inserted  into  the  flesh, 
and  the  poison  injected  into  the  wound.     A  small  duct  com- 
municates from  the  poison  gland  to  the  hollow  fang,  the  poison 
flowing  freely  on  pressure.     The  bite,  though  proving  exceed- 
ingly painful,  is  rarely,  if   ever,  fatal ;  the  symptoms  vary 
considerably  in  different  individuals;  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  poison  is  completely  neutralised  by  the  free  and 
immediate  application    of   olive  or  sweet    oil,    rubbed  well 
into  the  wound ;  a  small  dose  of  ammonia  or  hartshorn  should 
^  be  taken.     The  Viper  is  said  to  be  rare  with  us,  but  this 
^•^868  from  its  habit  of  concealment  on  the  first  alarm.    Some- 
*mies  it  appears  loth  to  leave  a  dry,  sunny  spot ;  and  if  then 
touched  with  the  end  of  a  stick,  the  reptile  brightens  with 
^^ger  and  strikes — 

'*  The  Adder,  at  the  Doise  alarmed, 
Launched  at  the  intruding  staff  her  arrowy  tongue. " 

It  preys  upon  frogs,  mice,  lizards,  <S:c.  ;  the  young  are  pro- 
duced alive ;  the  ancient  belief  was  that  the  young  destroyed 
tne  mother  by  eating  their  way  through  her  bowels :  hence 

M 
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the  Romans  punished  parricide  by  drowning  the  criminal  tied 
in  a  sack  with  a  Viper.  "  Viper  broth,"  until  recent  tima, 
was  considered  "  most  invigorating,"  and  Vipers  dressed  like 
eels  were  served  to  patients  suffering  from  ulcers,  &c. 

The  Dniids  were  said  to  derive  superhuman  power  from 
the  possession  of  an  Adder's  e^.  The  reptiles  were  watched, 
and  wketi  they  rose  into  the  air  with  the  coveted  egg,  the 
watchers  shouted,  and  the  egg  being  dropped  and  caught  bf 
the  Druid  before  reaching  the  earth,  he  ran  for  his  hfe,  att 
the  brood  of  Vipers  pursuing ;  if  the  Druid  managed  to  cro» 
a  river,  he  was  safe ;  but  if  caught  before  so  doing,  his  life 
was  forfeited  to  the  fangs  of  the  incensed  Adders. 


APRIL    30th. 

The  Swallow.  — {Hiruiido  rustka.) 

"  White- throated  herald  of  the  coming  May  ; 
Sweet  page,  that  boldest  up  the  skirts  of  Spring- 
Usher  of  flowers — foretype  of  sougs  to  be.**^ 

The  arrival  of  the  Swallow  was  welcomed  by  the  andent 
Rhodians  with  festival  and  song,  as  it  was  regarded  as  th* 
especial  nuncio  of  the  spring.  Its  appearance  is  ever  hailed 
with  pleasure,  as  the  announcer  of  the  return  of  more  geni«l 
weather. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says,  "The  Swallow  cheers  my  sense  of 
seeing  as  much  as  the  niglitingale  does  my  sense  of  hearing; 
he  is  the  glad  prophet  of  the  year — the  harbinger  of  the  best 
season ;  he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  amongst  the  loveliest 
forms  of  Nature.  Winter  is  unknown  to  him  ;  he  leaves  the 
green  meadows  of  England  in  autumn  for  the  myrtle  and 
orange  groves  of  Italy  and  for  the  palms  of  Africa." 

The  bird  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  spring  visitors;  it 
wears  a  handsome  dress  of  steel-black  and  blue  above,  and 
white  beneath,  a  circle  of  deep  red  surrounding  the  bill.  The 
rapidity  and  grace  of  its  flight  is  surpassed  by  none,  gliding 
through  the  air  with  the  utmost  ease  and  elegance. 

A  notion  generally  prevails  that  ill  luck  befals  those  who 
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itroy  the  nest  of  the  Swallow — possibly  the  dim  remnant 
I  tradition  from  pagan  times,  the  bird  having  been  held 
^d  to  the  household  gods.  It  well  deserves  protection, 
the  confidence  it  displays,  building  under  the  shelter  of 
1*8  roof,  and  within  his  reach.  Its  labours  are  undoubtedly 
essential  service,  saving  the  crops  from  injury,  perhaps 
ihilation,  by  insects. 

The  Swallow  is  a  maso7i  builder,  evincing  no  little  intelli- 
ce  in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  It  may  be  noticed  in 
roads,  after  a  shower,  industriously  gathering  the  soft 
d,  taking  a  good  bill-fuU,  and  plastering  it  on  the  wall ; 
in  ceasing  until  the  work  is  firm,  and  so  proceeding  until 
-  open  cup-like  nest  is  completed.  It  is  now  left  to  dry  for 
^eral  days,  during  which  the  pair  appear  to  make  an  ex- 
ision  of  pleasure ;  on  their  return,  the  nest  is  warmly  lined 
^th  feathers,  and  the  business  of  the  season  commences. 
Most  of  the  old  naturalists  were  strongly  impressed  with  the 
lief  that  Swallows  remained  with  us  during  winter.  Jsaac 
alton  states  that  they  hybemate  in  the  mud  of  ponds,  tfec.  ; 
d  White  of  Selborne  undoubtedly  leans  to  a  similar  notion, 
hatever  may  be  the  fact,  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  few 
^allows  appear  on  mild  days  in  early  spring,  and  retire  from 
3W  in  severe  weather.  Possibly  the  few  birds  that  linger 
th  us  after  the  general  flight  in  autumn,  conceal  themselves 
d  remain  with  us  during  winter. 


MAY  AND  JUNE. 


M  AY. 


ot(Wooil)-(;oldilock8 
common) 
-Wake  Kobin 
ot  (Bulbous) 
turn — Golden  Chain 
(Wild) 
Sorrell 

(Early  purple)     . 
p — Paigle    . 
*ari8 — True  Love 
ut  (Horse) 
foil  (Spring) 
'ree — Wild  Apple 

ly       .       •       . 

rell  (Germander) 
fly  (White),  Cabbage 
ine  (common) 

•         •         •         • 
ore — Greater  Maple 
►n'a  Seal 
lom — May  . 

the  Valley 
/haffer — Chaffer  Beetle 
,st  Oak 
i  Warbler    . 

Worm  or  Fly 
fly  (Orange  tij))    . 

(Bee) 

art — Redtail 
Qgale 


Ranunculaa  auricomus, 
Betula  alba. 
Arum  maculattim. 
Ranunculus  hulhosun, 
Oytima  laburnum. 
Prunus  c^rasuH, 
Oxalia  acef-osdla, 
Ordiis  mdacula. 
Primula  verts. 
Parte  quadti/olia, 
jEscuIus  hippocastanum. 
PotentiUa  vi^^na, 
Pyrus  malus, 
Pyrus  communis. 
Ephemera  vulgata, 
Veronica  chamccdnjH, 
Pieris  hrassicce. 
Clididonium  mttjus. 
Oi/prinus  tinea, 
Acer  pseudo  plafanus. 
ConvaUaria  muUiflora, 
MesjrUus  oxyacdntha. 
Convallaria  majdlis. 
MelonQia  vulgaris. 
Quercus  sessUiJlora, 
Curruca  hortensis. 
Phryganea  grandis. 
Pontia  oardamines. 
Ophrys  apifera, 
Pfusnicura  ruticilla. 
Philomela  luscinia. 


MAY   1st. 

ooD  Crowfoot,  or  Goldilocks. — (Banwicultis 

aiu'icoTmcs,) 

•'That  balmy  vernal  time, 
When  Nature  revels  in  her  prime, 
And  all  is  fresh  and  fair  and  gay, 
Kesplendent  with  the  smiles  of  May,*' 

sly  arrived  as  yet — a  wintry  aspect  still  lingers,  in 
t  degree,  around  the  landscape ;  some  of  the  forest 
jafless ;  and  although  the  meadows  have  put  on  a 
it  of  green,  the  luxuriance  of  spring  is  wanting, 
^g  vegetation  and  the  bursting  buds  are  often 
Y  cold  north-east  winds,  frost,  hail,  and  snow.  A 
ge  is,  however,  soon  in  progress,  and  the  aspect  of 
y  becomes  more  in  accordance  with  the  poet's  view. 
Itered  green  lanes  have  a  more  spring-like  appear- 
the  open  meadows;  the  banks  are  matted  with  fresh 
mroses  and  violets  are  in  profusion,  and  the  golden 
shines  resplendent  in  the  sunbeams ;  the  bramble 
J  new  leaves  with  the  soft  green  of  the  hawthorn, 
)wer  branches  of  the  hedgerow  elms  are  feathered 
rightest  verdure ;  along  the  banks  are  scattered  on 
i  numerous  plants  of  the  Wood  Crowfoot,  or,  as  the 
sts  call  it,  "  golden  locks,''  rearing  their  heads  over 
ig  hedgeside  plants,  nodding 

**  Their  yellow  cups  so  bright  and  clear  " 

green-veined  trailing  ivy.  The  flower  is  of  deep 
abling  the  common  meadow  crowfoot,  but  smaller 
r  in  colour ;  the  foliage  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
)lant,  the  upper  leaves  being  divided  into  thin^ 
ps,  the  lower  into  three  kidney-shaped  lobes. 
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The  plant  is  found  only  in  shady  hedgerows  and  woods  it 
was  probably  held  in  more  estimation  of  old,  from  its  freedom 
from  those  acrid  qualities  that  distinguish  the  Crowfoot  tribe; 
hence  it  was  called  the  sweet  Crowfoot.  The  flower  appean 
to  be  the  favourite  food  of  some  of  our  spring  insects,  as  it  is 
often  seen  considerably  mutilated. 

Despite  cold  winrls  we  soon  distinctly  trace  the  jewelled 
footsteps  of  spring  by  the  bursting  buds  and  opening  flower& 
Hark  to  the  description  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd : — "  May's 
just  like  a  haughty  damsel,  in  the  pride  o'  her  teens,  some- 
times flingin'  a  scornfu'  look  to  you  ower  her  shouther,  as  if 
she  despised  a'  mankind;  and  then  a'  at  once,  as  if  touched  by 
gentle  thochts,  relaxin'  intil  ^  burst  o*  smiles  like  the  sun,  OQ 
a  half  stormy  day  comin'  out  suddenly  frae  amang  the  brejddn' 
clouds,  and  changing  at  once  earth  into  heaven."  * 


MAY    2nd. 
Thp  Birch. — (Betula  alba.) 

The  grace  and  beauty  of  this  tree  obtained  from  Coleridge  tJie 
complimentary  title  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Woods."  The  light, 
drooping  sprays,  clothed  as  they  are  at  the  present  season  wi^ 
delicate  young  leaves  of  the  freshest  green,  and  hung  wiifr 
pendulous  catkins,  like  golden  tassels,  give  the  tree  a  cleft^ 
title  to  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  eleganc^ 
and  loveliness  of  the  woodland. 

As  "the  wild  Birch  waves  her  tresses  green"  in  the  warf^ 
spring  showers,  a  pleasant  fragrance,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  rose,  is  diffused  abroad.  In  the  fresh  air  of  early 
morning,  when  the  wind  passes  through  the  Birches,  tb^ 
perfume  is  plainly  perceptible. 

The  tree  is  readily  known  at  all  seasons  by  its  silvery  baric- 
It  appears  to  have  been  esteemed  of  old  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage.  Gerarde  says,  "  The  branches  ser\'e  well  for  th^ 
decking  up  of  houses  and  banqueting  rooms,  for  places  of 
pleasure."     It  would  require  a  long  chapter  to  catalogue  i^ 

uses. 

*  Noctes  Ambrosianie. 
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The  leaves  are  used  in  Finland  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  and 
Norway  and  Sweden  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
The  bark  has  been  put  to  many  uses,  as  it  resists  damp 
id  the  depredations  of  insects.  The  interior  of  the  tree  may 
'holly  decay,  leaving  the  bark  perfectly  sound.  An  oil  is 
xtracted  from  the  bark,  and  used  in  Bussia  in  tanning  ;  the 
>eculiar  odour  of  Russia  leather  is  imparted  by  this  oil. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Birch.     A  peculiarity  in 
the  growth  of  the  common  Birch  has  been  often  noticed  with 
surprise — a  kind  of  natural  bird's  nest  formed  by  the  matting 
together  of  the  young  branches ;  this  is  evidence  of  disease. 
Before  the  use  of  parchment  and  paper,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Birch  was  used  for  manuscripts.    The  sap  may  be  thickened  in- 
to syrup,  and  crystalised  into  sugar.    Birch  wine  was  formerly 
in  much  repute  with  the  good  wives  of  the  homestead. 

Notwithstanding  the  elegance  of  growth  of  the  Birch,  and 
the  multiplied  uses  of  its  leaves,  bark,  and  timber,  there  seems 
to  have  been  formerly  a  class  who  viewed  the  tree  with  much 
Apprehension.  Shenstone  says  they  could  not  contemplate  it 
^thout  alarm — 

**  For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew 
But  their  limbs  shudder' d,  and  their  pulse  beat  low  ; 
And  as  they  look'd  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. " 

The  reason  is  given  by  Gerarde,  who  observes,  "  that  parents 
^pd  schoolmasters  do  terrify  their  children  with  rods  made  of 
Birch." 


MAY    3ed. 

The  Arum,  Wake  Bobin,  or  Cuckoo  Pint — 

(Ai^m  maculatum), 

'*  That  in  a  mantling  hood  conceals 
Her  sanguine  club,  and  spreads  her  spotted  leaf." 

•'^8  plant  may  now  be  readily  found  under  our  shady  hedge- 
rows. The  large,  glossy,  arrow-shaped  leaves  of  deep  green, 
^Wually  marked  with  numerous  veins,  and  spotted  with  dark 
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colour,  are  nearly  the  first  of  early  spring;  as  the  smanx 
advances,  the  future  flower  shoots  up  from  the  centre  of  ^ 
plant,  closely  wrapped  in  the  calyx  formed  of  one  large  ot>^ 
leaf ;  this  green  covering  gradually  unfolds  until  it  forms  ^ 
kind  of  alcove,  from  which  the  Lord  or  Lady,  as  it  may  b^ 
looks  abroad.  The  flower  is  of  the  most  curious  structure-^ 
kind  of  infloresence,  of  which  we  have  no  other  example^ 
club-shaped,  round,  and  fleshy ;  when  the  upper  part  is  of  • 
purpUsh  colour,  the  children  call  it  a  "  Lord,"  when  white, 
*^  Lady ; "  around  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  are  many  tapering 
points :  these  are  the  seed  buds,  and  are  gradually  transfonne' 
into  berries ;  in  the  autumn  the  outer  sheath  falls  away,  an 
the  stalk,  clustered  with  berries  of  a  bright  vermillion  cokmi 
becomes  conspicuous  in  the  hedgerows,  as  the  leaves  begin  t 
thin ;  the  thrush  is  said  to  feed  on  the  berries.  The  root  i 
tuberous,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell;  it  is  about  th 
size  of  a  small  potato ;  in  its  milky  state  extremely  acrid ;  il 
however,  loses  this  injurious  quality  when  boiled  or  baked 
dried  and  powdered,  it  makes  a  good  wholesome  flour,  knowi 
as  Portland  Sago,  of  which  nutritious  bread  may  be  made,  o 
good  starch. 

The  ladies  of  France  formerly  n3ed  it  as  a  cosmetic ;  it  b 
sold  at  a  high  price,  under  the  name  of  "  Cypress  powder." 

Its  medicinal  qualities  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the  olc 
botanical  writers;   it  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  stimulant 
and  appears  to  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  rheumatism 
the  acrid  qualities  of  the  fresh  root  render  caution  necessary 

It  is  said  that  the  Arum  evolves  a  certain  amount  of  he«fc 
and  that,  for  some  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  spath© 
warmth  may  be  detected  by  the  hand  and  accurately  testec 
by  the  thermometer.  We  have  no  personal  experience  of  thii 
stated  fact. 


MAY     4th. 

The  Bulbous  Crowfoot  or  Buttercup. — {Ranunculus 

hulhosfiis.) 

**  Genial  spring 
Has  filled  the  laughing  vales  with  welcome  flowers.*' 
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fiE  last  vestige  of  the  barrenness  of  winter  has  been  greened 
ST.  Meadows,  hedgerows,  and  woodlands  are  now  richly 
thed  in  the  freshest  and  brightest  colours — 

*  *  The  verdant  earth, 
Like  beauty  waking  from  a  happy  dream, 
lies  smiling.*' 

»  sky  has  assumed  a  deeper  tint  of  blue,  and  is  dappled 
h,  scattered  silvery  clouds.  The  meadows,  quickened  by 
irains,  are  as  full  of  bloom 

"As  if  the  myriad  drops  of  genial  showers 
On  touching  earth  had  changed  to  blushing  flowers.'* 

aies  by  mjnriads  whiten  the  ground,  and  as  you  look  along 
surface  of  the  upland  there  is  a  bright  gleam  of  metallic 
r>e.     The  brilliant  bowls  of  the  Crowfoot — 

**  Its  cup  shining  with  burnished  gold  " — 

^  its  head  to  catch  the  welcome  sunbeams  between  the 
^ers.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  extensive  tribe 
xowfoots.  It  may  be  distinguished  not  only  by  its  bulbous 
',  but  by  the  leaves  which  grow  together  in  threes,  or  are 
ijito  threes  twice  over.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  favourite 
len  flower,  the  ranunculus  ;  the  blossom  is  admirably 
Qed  of  five  bright  shining  petals,  the  stamens  curiously 
oiged  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  in  the  very  centre  is  the 
IL  Detach  one  of  the  petals,  and  at  the  bottom  a  small 
•  appears  to  be  glued  to  it ;  this  is  the  honey  cup.  The 
er  to  which  the  Crowfoot  belongs  is  exceedingly  acrid  (with 
exception  of  the  wood  crowfoot).  The  bulbous  was 
QQerly  known  as  "  Saint  Anthony's  turnip."  If  the  holy 
U  partook  of  his  boiled  mutton  with  such  turnips  we  fear 
must  have  been  sadly  tormented  in  his  inner  man. 
Bie  flower  is  most  plentifully  distributed,  and  has  always 
3n  an  especial  favourite  with  children.  Its  re-appearance 
akens  remembrances  to  many — 

"  Wipes  off  the  dust  of  time,  and  brings 
Sweet  recollections  of  past  joyous  hours.'* 
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Many  bright  visions  of  sunny  days  long  past  are  brought 
back  to  the  toiling  "  city  pent "  by  these  humble  flowers ; 
whilst  the  young  are  joying  in  their  beauty,  and  gathering 
wealth  of  blossoms. 

All  Nature  now  appears  full  of  the  gladness  of  youth— a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  is  awakened  in 
the  heart  for  the  rich  and  bounteous  gifts  spread  so  profusely 
around.  Tt  was  at  such  a  season  as  this  that  Linnaeus, 
penetrated  by  the  rich  and  varied  beauty  of  Nature,  exclaimed 
with  deep  emotion,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  the  beauty  of 
spring  and  summer,  for  the  air,  the  water,  the  verdure,  and 
the  song  of  birds.** 


MAY    5th. 

The  Laburnum  Tree,  or  Golden  Chain. — {flytmi 

laburnum,) 

Now  the  bright  mommg  star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. — Milton. 

Tn  former  times  May  was  ushered  in  with  many  public 
rejoicings.  The  change  from  the  harshness  of  winter's  rule  to 
the  sunny  brightness  of  spring — from  barrenness  to  fragrant 
blossoms  and  many-hued  opening  leaves — called  forth  a  some- 
what boisterous  expression  of  public  joy,  but  these  festivities 
have  from  time  to  time  declined,  and  gradually  sunk  into 
neglect ;  possibly,  a  deeper  though  <|uieter  pleasure  has  taken 
the  place  of  noisy  demonstration.  The  renovation  of  natures 
rich  attire,  the  gladsomeness  that  is  everywhere  apparent  at 
this  season  is,  perhaps,  more  widely  and  better  appreciated 
now  than  of  old,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  works  of  our 
best  authors  having  cultivated  a  taste  for  quiet  contemplation. 
It  is  with  no  niggard  hand  that  nature  hath  decked  the  floral 
coronet  of  May.  Blossoms  of  all  variety  of  shape  and  colour, 
leaves  scarcely  less  lovely,  and  sporting  into  every  conceivable 
form,  meet  us  everywhere,  and  surely  this  lavish  profusion  of 
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beauty  is  meant  for  something  more  than  mere  pleasure  to  the 
eye.  Who  is  there  that  can  give  a  few  moment's  contempla- 
tion to 

**  The  Laburnum  rich 
In  streaming  gold  " — 

every  tiny  hand  of  silver  lined  leaves  grasping  a  shower  of 
bloom,  the  tree,  like  a  fountain  of  the  purest  gold,  without  an 
expression  of  wonder. 

**  The  arch  Laburnum  droops  her  budding  gold, 
From  emerald  fingers,  with  such  taking  grace," 

that  we  involuntarily  stop  to  wonder  and  admire,  and  possibly 
deeper  thoughts  may  be  awakened  by  its  marvellous  beauty 
and  elegance. 

The  Laburnum  flower  is  shaped  like  that  of  the  pea,  the 
inner  portion  of  the  upper  petal  being  delicately  pencilled  over 
the  clear  yellow  with  fines  of  chocolate  brown.  As  we  look 
upward  from  beneath  the  tree,  the  racemes  of  blossom  droop 
in  graceful  streamers  around.  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  network,, 
or  fountain  of  flowers.  Laburnum  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  VArc  Bois,  or  bow-wood,  the  wood  having  been 
formerly  esteemed  as  good  for  bows,  being  hard  and  elastic. 
It  is  occasionally  used  for  inlajdng  and  ornamental  work,  being 
light  coloured  on  the  exterior  and  dark  within.  Children 
sometimes  eat  the  pea-like  seeds  of  the  tree,  which  are  sure  to 
create  violent  sickness. 


MA.Y     6th. 
The  Wild  Cheery  Teee. — {Prunns  cerams.) 

"Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world,  the  youthful  Spring ; 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods  in  rich  array 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May." 

Thomas  Carew. 

May  is  ever  depicted  by  our  poets  as  full  of  smiles ;  as  the 
season  of  joy,  melody,  and  love  ;  the  cold  east  winds  of  April 
have  usuaily  melted  into  soft,  balmy  breezes. 
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'*  The  burst  and  bloom  and  blush  of  Spring  " 

alight  suddenly  upon  the  earth,  and  immediately  the  fr^^ 
denizens  of  Nature  give  expression  to  their  gratified  sensatiot^^ 
at  the  change.      The  hillsides  and  meadows  put  on  their  ne 
fresh  green  ;  over  the  turf  and  along  the  hedgerows  peep  ou 
myriads  of  flowers — 

**  The  fields  breathe  sweet, 

The  daisies  kiss  the  sod."— (1600.) 

In  the  woodlands,  spring  melodies  are  chaunted  with  un- 
tiring zeal  from  sunrise  to  sundown ;  and  as  we  look  upward 
through  the  overarching  branches  every  twig  is  dotted  with 
tiny  films  of  leaves  of  the  fairest  green,  red,  or  bronze ;  the 
whole  woodland  is  filled  with  that  delicate  perfume  peculiar 
to  the  season  of  bursting  buds.      Nor  is  blossom  absent ;  the 
white  flowers  of  the  Wild  Cherry  are  unfolded,  the  branches 
covered  with  snowy  wreaths,  and  tipped  with  young  green 
leaves.     There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  leaves  of  the  Cherry 
which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  the  bullace   tribe;  the 
leaves  of  the  first  when  young  are  folded  flat  together,  those  oi 
the  bullace  are  rolled.      The  true  Cherries  are  distinguished 
from  the  bird  Cherries  by  the  blossom,  the  latter  throwing  o\x^ 
drooping  racemes   of  flowers,  whilst  the  true  Cherries  sho^ 
close-sitting  umbels. 

The  fruit  of  the  wild  Cherry  tree  has  rather  an  austere  taste  ^ 
it  is,  however,  the  parent  stock  of  all  our  finest  garden  fruity 
by  budding  and  grafting.    In  Germany,  Cherries  are  turned  t(F 
profitable   account  by  distillation ;    the  well  known  liqueur, 
^lariiscliino,  is  from  the  Cherry.     In  some  parts  of  France  the 
Cherry  supplies  food  to  the  poor,  "  who,"  Loudon  says,  "  live 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  produce  of  the  merisier  (a  small 
black  Cherry).    Soup  made  of  the  fruit,  with  a  little  bread  and 
butter,  is  the  common  nourishment  of  the  wood-cutters  and 
charcoal-burners  of  the  Forest  during  the  winter." 

The  tree  grows  rapidly  on  light,  well-drained  soils  ;  the 
wood  was  formerly  in  much  request  by  cabinet-makers  ;  it  has 
a  fine  satiny  face. 
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MAY    7th. 

The  Wood  Soeeel. — (Oxalis  acetosella,) 

I  all  its  fresh  beauty  is  here — 

**  Oh  month  of  many  blossoms,  thou  dost  come 
In  all  thy  summer  beauty,  like  a  bride 
Whose  hair  is  wreathed  with  roses  ;  the  gay  hum 
Of  bees  doth  greet  thee." — J.  Day. 

the  skirts  of  our  woodpaths  and  about  the  roots  of  old 
specially  the  beech,  now  springs  out  in  profusion  one  of 
st  charming  and  probably  the  fairest  of  our  spring  wild 

• 

Wood  Sorrel  is  indeed  surpassed  by  none  in  the  delicacy 
irity  of  its  beauty.  The  frail  bell-shaped  blossom  of 
lush-tinted  white,  pencilled  with  light  pink,  as  it  hangs 
from  the  fragile  stem,  appears  the  very  emblem  of 
y  beauty** — the  mere  shadow  of  a  flower,  that  a  breath 
mar ;  and  then 

''Its  light  green  leaves. 
Heart-shaped,  and  triply  folded ;  and  its  root 
Creeping  like  beaded  coral "  (Smith), 

ach  a  separate  claim  on  our  admiration.  The  triple 
are  often  tinted  with  purple,  and  appear  exceedingly 
ve  to  moisture,  for  on  the  approach  of  rain  or  nightfall 
roop  toward  the  ground,  and  the  divisions  of  the  leaf 
ose  together.  And  yet,  though  so  delicate  and  sensitive, 
flower  of  the  North,  and  often  in  bloom  in  early  spring, 
laeus  states  it  as  the  first  flower  of  the  Norway  spring, 
ant  has  a  very  agreeable  acid  flavour;  the  leaves  are  often 
3y  children,  but  no  great  quantity  should  be  indulged 
it  may  prove  injurious ;  it  was  formerly  held  in  high 
.  as  a  fish  sauce,  and  probably  the  "green  sauce,"  as  it 
en  called,  might  in  our  own  day  advantageously  super- 
)me  of  the  horrible  compounds  indulged  in ;  the  leaves 
Iso  much  in  use  of  old  for  flavouring  fever  drinks,  the 
eing  exceedingly  pleasant  and  cooling, 
tint  old  Gerarde  says,  "  Apothecaries  and  herbalists  do 
cuckowe's  meat,  either  because  the  cuckowe  feedeth 
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thereon,  or  by  reason  when  it  springeth  forth  the  cockm 
singcth  most." 

The  concentrated  juice  of  the  leaves  is  used  for  the  lemonl 
of  stains  and  ironmoulds  from  linen ;  the  preparation  ctlkd 
salts  of  lemon  (a  dangerous  poison)  is  made  from  this  phiL 

The  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  projected  from  the  capsule  vitk 
some  force  upon  the  slightest  touch. 


MAY    8th. 
Thk  Eakly  Purple  or  Meadow  Orchis. — {Ordiis'mdKdoi 

**  The  delicate-footed  May, 
With  her  alight  lingers  full  of  leaves  and  flowers,'* 

greets  us  everywhere — in  green  lane,  tangled  copse,  or  wood- 
land, but  more  especially  is  her  presence  apparent  in  A* 
meadows,  for  strewn  like  fairy  favours 

**  Are  flowers  of  every  hue 

Among  the  grasses  shining, 
Kcd,  yellow,  white,  and  blue." 

Fraaer's  Maffozine. 

Amid  the  cowslip-decked  fields  shoot  up  innumerable  spik«^ 
of  the  early  Rirple  Orchis,  probably  the  commonest  and 
most  splendidly  attired  of  that  remarkable  tribe  of  plants, 
tlower  stalk  thickly  set  around  with  purplish  crimson  blossontff 
the  disc  white,  spotted  with  crimson.  In  early  spring,  froD* 
amid  the  smooth  lance-shaped,  shining,  purple-spotted  leaves, 
iTceps  up  through  the  soil  the  flower  stalk,  set  about  with  pil® 
j^^reen  buds ;  as  the  season  advances  sun  tints  break  ont  ao^ 
«leepen,  imtil  it  smiles  radiant  with  colour — 

*'  They  thread  the  earth  in  silence,  in  silence  build  their 
bowers, 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show,  till  they  laugh  atq) 
sweet  iiowers." 

occasionally  rising  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  inches,  the  rich 
crimson  flower,  though  a  wildling,  vieing  in  beauty  with  the 
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fully  nurtured  aristocratic  hyacintli.  The  blossoms  are 
usionally  sweet  scented,  but  this  is  very  exceptional,  and 
3ably  arises  from  some  peculiar  property  of  the  soil 
*he  root  bearing  the  flower  is  a  roundish  bulb,  to  which  is 
x^ed  another  similar,  though  somewhat  smaller,  bulb.  The 
bearing  the  flower,  after  the  due  ripening  of  the  seed, 
tes  away,  leaving  to  its  younger  companion  the  duties  of 
next  season,  which  duly  sends  out  a  germ  to  continue  the 
session,  so  that  the  plant  gradually  migrates,  though  slowly. 
i  Orchis  bulbs  are  nutritious,  and  may  be  safely  used  as  food; 
Y  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in 
dl  bulk.  The  roots  should  be  obtained  after  the  withering 
ihe  flower  stalk,  selecting  the  flowerless  root,  which  is  easily 
ognised  by  the  white  bud  in  the  centre,  the  germ  of  the 
ct  season's  flower. 

'*  Salep,"  imported  from  the  East,  is  a  preparation  from  the 
chis  root ;  it  was  formerly  held  in  very  high  repute  for  its 
tritious  qualities.  It  constituted  part  of  the  provision  of 
ery  ship  as  a  resource  against  famine — an  ounce  of  powdered 
•chis  root  or  "  Salep,"  and  an  ounce  of  portable  soup,  dis- 
Ived  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  rich,  thick  jeUy,  capable  of 
pporting  life  for  twenty-four  hours. 


MAY     9  th. 

The  Cowslip,  Paigle. — (Frirrmla  veris.) 

Ks  flower,  so  common,  is  a  general  favourite.  Its  fresh, 
^gntnt  blossoms  bring  back  many  pleasant  memories,  and 
^  an  additional  charm  is  added  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
•^er.  It  was  called  of  old  "  the  pretty  mullien,"  paigle,  &c., 
^  Was  in  much  requesjb  with  the  good  dames  of  the  farms  for 
6  celebrated  cowslip  wine.  The  blossom  is  a  rich,  soft. 
Men  yellow,  spotted  with  drops  of  red — "  cinque-spotted  ** — 

*  *  Mark  the  five  small  spots  of  red 
In  the  golden  chalice  shed," 

N 
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for  these  spots  are  of  rare  virtue,  powerful  not  only  to  reta^ 
beauty,  but,  wlieu  properly  applied,  to  restore  it — fairy  gi^^ 
to  the  fair.  Shakspeare,  in  **  Midsummer  Night*s  Dreaft^ 
attributes  the  spots  to  the  favour  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  thus:^ 

"  The  Cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be, 
In  their  gohl  coats  spots  you  see  ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours ; 
In  those  freckles  live  then*  savours." 

The  fragrance  and  virtue  of  the  flower  was  supposed  to  li 
entirely  in  these  "  freckles,"  and  that  part  only  of  the  hlofiso* 
was  to  be  used  for  the  restoration  of  the  freshness  and  beaut 
of  youth ;  possibly  the  efficacy  of  the  application  was,  ^ 
necessity  of  gathering  the  flowers  whilst  the  "  golden  chalice 
yet  sparkled  with  the  morning  dew.  A  quaint  old  herbalist 
in  recommending  the  Cowslip  to  notice,  says,  "  An  ointraeo 
made  of  the  flowei-s  taketh  away  spots  and  wrinkles  of  tb 
skin,  and  adds  beauty  exceedingly." 

The  nightingale  was  supposed  to  have  an  especial  rega' 
for  districts  where  those 

"  Tufted  flowers  on  slender  stalks 
Keep  nodding  to  the  ^vind  ; " 

but  this  is  a  fancy  of  the  poet,  who  would  fain  unite  t 
melody  of  the  bird  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 

The  meadows,  spotted  over  with  Cowslips,  and  white  wi 
thousands  of  daisies,  are  now  rapidly  assuming  the  full  ri-' 
beauty  of  May —  a  deeper,  fuller  tint  of  green  is  added  to  tJ 
landscape  day  by  day.  All  nature  appears  full  of  gladncs- 
the  birds  are  rejoicing  in  the  leafy  hedgerows ;  the  Cowslip; 
ring  their  golden  bells  in  answer  to  the  hum  of  the  bees; 

"  All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 
From  dewy  sward  or  thorn 3^  spraj^'' 

unfold  their  beauty  to  the  soft  breezes  of  the  sunny  momitii 


im 
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MAY     10th. 
Herb  Paris. — {Paris  q^iadrlfoUa.) 

Herb  Tme  Love,  Oneberry,  &c.,  are  the  various  names  given 
to  this  curious  and  not  very  common  flower  of  the  woods. 
Faris  is  derived  from  j^ar,  equal  (four  equal  leaves),  and  by  this 
distinctive  character  the  plant  is  easily  recognised  when  seen. 
The  second  name  is  derived  from  the  fancied  resemblance  the 
placing  of  the  leaves  bears  to  what  is  known  as  a  true  lover's 
knot,  the  leaves  being  set  directly  one  against  another  in  the 
manner  of  a  cross,  or  as  a  riband  is  tied,  and  probably  on  this 
account  the  plant  was,  according  to  those  quaint  old  astrolo- 
gical herbalists,  "  owned  by  Venus. "  Grahame  describes  it 
thus : — 

**  Beneath  the  shade, 
A  beauteous  herb,  so  rare  that  all  the  woods, 
For  far  and  near  around,  cannot  produce 
Its  like,  shoots  upright ;  from  the  stalk 
Four  pointed  leaves,  luxuriant,  smooth  diverge, 
Crown'd  with  a  berry  of  deep  purple  hue.'* 

Notwithstanding  its  supposed  rarity,  we  find  it  in  great 
plenty  in  Leigh  and  Portishead  woods,  near  Bristol.  Tlie  stem 
of  the  plant  frequently  rises  near  a  foot  in  height,  bearing  in 
the  centre,  between  the  leaves,  a  green  flower  of  four  petals,  set 
with  yellow  anthers  and  styles.  Plants  bearing  green  flowers 
should  always  be  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion,  and 
although  Herb  Paris  is  not  a  violently  poisonous  plant,  it 
partakes  of  the  dangerous  narcotic  principle  of  opium.  The 
single  purplish  black  berry  it  bears  gives  to  the  plant  the  name 
of  **  Oneberry."  The  berry,  though  somewhat  globular,  is 
marked  with  the  four-sided  character  of  the  plant,  being  four- 
cornered. 

The  woods  at  this  season  seem  full  of  life ;  the  leaves  are 
not  so  fully  expanded  as  to  throw  a  continuous  shade;  gleams 
of  bright  light  continually  light  up  the  recesses  with  that 
peculiar,  playful,  dancing  brightness  characteristic  of  May  in 
the  woods. 
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**  So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance— 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick. 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton  every  moment." — Cowpkr. 


MAY     llTH. 

The  Hobse  Chestnut. — {JEscvlus  hippocastanum.) 

The  Horso  Chestnut  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  tieesol 
our  lawns  and  shrubberies ;  it  is  now  rapidly  aaauTning  its 
full  robe  of  green.     On  every  side 

*'  The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fans 
To  catch  the  breezy  air," 

and  from  the  termination  of  the  branches  spring  upwards  the 
largo  flower  spikes,  soon  to  assume  their  rich  and  beautiful 
colours.  When  in  full  bloom,  the  tree  presents  an  aspect  of 
singular  beauty,  the  large,  handsome  flowers  showing,  from 
th'3ir  peculiar  arrangement,  to  great  advantage.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  floral  king  of  our  trees. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  spring  shoots  is  most  remarkable, 
completing  tlie  season's  groAvth  in  about  a  month  from  the 
opening  of  the  buds.  The  tree  is  said  to  have  been  unknown 
in  England  prior  to  1633,  and  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  nortliern  parts  of  Asia.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  soon  reaching 
maturity  ;  the  wood  is  white  and  soft ;  it  apj)ears  to  have  been 
hold  in  repute  for  wine  c«'isks,  and  is  thus  made  honourable 
mention  of : — 

"  Cloae-graincd  Chestnut,  wood  of  sov'reign  use, 
For  casking  uj)  the  grape's  most  powerful  juice." 

It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  the  sweet  Chestnut  may  not 
be  the  tree  here  alluded  to. 

The  bark  has  been  recommended  as  quite  equal  to  Peruvian 
bark  in  cases  of  fever,  ttc. ;  horses,  cattle,  and  especially  deer, 
eat  the  nuts  greedily.     They  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
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;arch,  and  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
lonary  disorders  in  horses,  and  that  the  tree  derives  its 
&  of  ''horse  chestnut'*  from  this  fact, 
preparation  from  the  nuts  was  at  one  time  used  to  a 
iderable  extent  in  France  for  the  cleansing  and  bleaching 
nens ;  the  fruit  contains  potash,  and  may  be  substituted 
loap. 

tie  tree  is  esteemed  more  for  ornament  than  use;  the 
rant  flowers  are  undoubtedly  equal  in  beauty  to  some  of 
choicest  exotics,  if  not  superior  to  many;  the  petals  are  of 
creamy  velvet,  dashed  with  bright  pink,  each  flower-spike 
dng  a  cone  of  blossom ;  the  foliage,  of  the  freshest  green, 
ig  most  gracefully  from  the  point  whence  the  flower 
igs. 

lie  bud  is  of  a  year's  growth  before  it  unfolds,  for  as  soon 
le  blossom  of  one  season  falls,  preparation  commences  for 
lext. 


MAY     12th. 

The  Spbing  Cinquefoil. — (FoterUilla  vema,) 

surprising  variety  and  beauty  of  our  wild  flowers,  both 
>rm  and  colour,  must  be  apparent  even  to  those  who  have 
n  only  casual  observation  to  the  subject ;  lo  the  poet  and 
ent  of  nature  they  speak  not  only  of  the  power  and 
lom,  but  of  the  love,  of  the  great  Architect  of  this  fair 
d  — 

'*  Each  blossom  that  adorns  our  path. 
So  joyful  and  so  fair, 
le  but  a  drop  of  love  divine, 
That  fell  and  flourished  there."— Ilimon. 

he  Spring  Cinquefoil,  though  not  a  common  flower,  is 
id  weaving  its  beautiful  tapestry  of  green  and  gold  over 
ly  stony  places  about  the  edges  of  rocks,  or  creeping  amid 
dry  herbage  of  open  downs,  unfolding  its  clear,  rich  yellow 
8oms  in  profusion ;  sometimes,  indeed,  flower  is  piled  on 
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flower,  ovsrliaugiiig  the  steep  declivities  in  rich  masses  of  gold. 
The  plant  is  rarely  found  but  ui)on  dry,  elevated  positions;  it 
has  creeping,  woody  roots ;  the  leaflets  are  divided  into  fives, 
iiud  of  deep  shining  green  ;  the  petals  are  slightly  separated 
from  each  other,  and  open  quite  flat,  the  calyx  curling  back- 
ward. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  surmised  that  this  innocent 
little  flower  has  been  the  cause  of  accident ;  the  lady  botanist, 
tempted  by  the  gay  prize,  and  anxious  for  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  plant,  has  ventured  too  near  the  rocky  edge,  and  the  dry 
turf,  slippery  as  ice,  has  carried  her  over  the  precipice  in  a 
moment.     Our  lady  botanists  should  therefore  be  cautious 

• 

**  Where  Cinquefoil  studs  the  earth  with  stars  of  gold.*'  " 

The  plant  was  supposed  of  old  to  possess  some  medicinal 
qualities.  The,  Medical  BotanUt  states  "  that  the  roots  have 
a  bitterish  styi)tic  taste,  and  give  out  their  astringent  matter 
both  to  water  and  spirit.  They  were  used  by  Hippocrates  and 
Dioscoridcs  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.*'  Ray  says  that  the 
peasantry  employed  the  roots  for  the  same  purpose  in  his 
time. 

According  to  the  astrological  herbalists,  the  efficacy  of  the 
plant  dci)ended  upon  the  time  of  gathering.  Culpepper  says, 
"  If  Jupiter  were  strong,  and  the  moon  applied  to  him,  and 
his  good  aspect  at  the  gathering,  I  never  knew  it  miss  the 
desired  effect." 


MAY     13th. 

The  Wild  Crab  Tree. — {Pyrus  mains.) 

The  buds  of  this  tree  now  become  conspicuous  in  our  wooda 
and  hedgerows,  by  their  deep  rose  colour — the  blossom  red 
without  and  pinkish-white  within ;  tlie  fruit  is  globular,  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  yellowish-orange  colour,  very  sharp  and  sour  to 
the  taste.  In  schoolboy  times  we  well  remember  this  acid  fruit 
was  eaten  with  ]ileasure  by  most  of  the  boys.  "  Christopher 
North"  says,  "To  the  senses  of  a  schoolboy  a  green  sour  Crab 
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a  golden  pippin,  and  more  delicious  than  any  pineapple ; 
tree  which  he  climbs  to  pluck  it  seems  to  i^row  in  the 
len  of  Eden."  But,  alas  !  the  intense  relish  of  Crabs,  like 
ttthly  joys,  rapidly  fades  away  ! 

le  Crab  Tree  is,  no  doubt,  the  parent  stock  of  all  our 
merable  varieties  of  apple  trees.  We  may  conclude  that 
)erfection  of  the  fruit  was  only  obtained  by  centuries  of 
ill  culture.  Yet  it  appears  that  in  the  earliest  anti(iuity 
hich  we  have  any  record,  the  apple  tree  was  highly  prized, 
ler,  in  describing  the  Garden  of  Alcinous,  says, 

"  Tall  thriving  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  mould, 
The  reddening  apples  ripen  here  to  gold." — Odymey. 

16  Apple  was  the  golden  fniit  of  the  Hesperides,  which 
ales  had  to  procure,  notwithstanding  the  vigilant  watch 
B  sleepless  Dragon.  The  Thebans  offered  Apples  at  the 
e  of  Hercules. 

e  Scandinavian  traditions  represent  the  Apple  as  the 
of  the  gods — that  when  the  gods  felt  themselves  growing 
ad  infirm,  they  resorted  to  the  Apple  Tree  as  a  restorative 
of  body  and  mind. 

e  Druids  held  the  Apple  Tree  in  great  reverence.  !Many 
I  of  the  old  superstitions  linger  in  our  old  world  hamlets, 
mnual  salutation  of  the  Apple  Trees  was  once  prevalent, 
i,  in  his  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  quotes  the  chant  used  on 
;tmas  Eve,  when  a  large  bowl  of  cider  with  a  toast  in  it 
»ken  to  the  orchard,  the  cider  being  poured  about  the 
and  the  toast  stuck  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  to 
J  them  bear  well  the  next  season. 

le  Romans  held  the  fruit,  like  our  own  ancestors,  in  high 
A.  It  would  seem  that  from  century  to  century  the  Apple 
gradually  degenerated,  for  nearly  all  the  esteemed  varieties 
d  have  disappeared.  Cider,  for  which  England  was  once 
mous,  is  now  scarcely  used,  except  for  the  adulteration  of 
p  wines.  It  may  be  that  the  soft,  sweet,  fine  flavoured 
of  the  orchards  of  old,  will  at  last  return  again  to  the 
Crab. 

•  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Apj)le  is  simply  an  enlarged 
er-stalk.     It  is  the  stalk  of  the  flower  that  is  eaten. 
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MAY     14Tn. 
The  Wild  Pear  Tree. — {Pyrv^  communis.) 

**  May,  with  all  thine  flowres  and  thy  green, 
Welcome,  be  thou,  wel,  faire,  fressche  May." 

CHA.UOER. 

Now  the  ttdl  elms  are  sprinkled  over  with  young  leaves  of  th^ 
freshest  green,  still  retaining  the  neat  plaits  in  which  thej^ 
were  lately  folded  in  the  leaf  buds ;  the  birch  is  also  dappled 
with  specks  of  green  liglit,  and  hung  with  myriads  of  drooping 
tassel-like  catkins ;  the  chestnut  is  in  its  full  robe  of  verdure; 
the  oak,  bronzed  with  its  young  oliye-colour  leaves ;  the  rose- 
coloured  calyx  of  the  lime  opens,  and  forth  creeps  the  soft 
golden  green,  beautifid  as  flowers. 

**  Lime,  golden  lime, 
Bright  bursts  tliy  greenness  forth." 

The  outlines  of  the  various  trees,  late  so  distinct, — grand, 
and  massive  in  the  oak,  or  graceful  and  feathery  in  the  birch, 
— are  not  yet  quite  blotted  out  with  luxuriant  foliage ;  the 
leaves  are  springing  forth  with  the  most  wonderful  rapidity- 
Where  we  looked  a  few  days  since  along  a  sea  of  bare  branches 
there  is  now  a  gleam  of  golden  green,  the  prevailing  tinge  of 
the  young  leaf.     Tennyson  says, 

**  A  sudden  splendour  from  beliiud 
Flushed  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold  green." 

The  light  penetrates  through  the  delicate  young  leaves,  and 
renders  our  woodland  walk  at  this  season  particularly  beautiful 
— for  we  have  not  only  the  freshness  of  the  new  leaf,  the 
fragrant  odour  exhaled  from  the  bursting  buds,  but  the  wild 
cherry  is  wreathed  in  snowy  blossom,  the  apple  in  rosy  piiik» 
and  the  Pear  in  pure  white. 

**The  apple  blossom  showers  of  rose. 
The  Pear  Trees  pearly  white. " 
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loudon  says,  "  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
^nbting  the  Peat  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain  under  the  form 

those  varieties  which  produce  only  harsh,  unpalatable  fruit." 
lie  Wild  Pear  is  rather  later  in  its  bloom  than  the  cultivated. 

our  admirable  table  fruits  have  originated  from  the  stock 

the  Wild  Pear,  a  wonderful  change  has  been  wrought  by 
Itivation,  the  fruit  of  the  Wild  or  Iron  Pear  being  of  the 
^st  unpalatable  description.  The  branches  of  the  latter  are 
omy,  while  the  cultivated  kinds  show  no  thorns.  The  tree 
often  well-shaped  and  tall,  and,  when  in  bloom,  presents  a 
ry  handsome  appearance — the  young  leaves  fringed  with 
ute  cottony  down,  surrounding  the  head  of  the  blossom, 
hen  in  full  leaf,  the  foliage  becomes  smooth  and  shining. 
>iiier  names  the  tree  as  comprised  in  the  orchard  of  Laertes. 
Jiy  says  all  Pears  whatsoever  are  heavy  meat  unless  they  be 
U  baked  or  boiled. 

Pears  gathered  from  the  gardens  near  old  monasteries  were 
merly  held  in  the  highest  repute  for  flavour ;  and  it  was 
bleed  that  those  trees  usually  bore  large  crops  and  continued 

bear  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  secret  seems  to 
5^e  been,  not  the  holy  water  with  which  the  trees  were  duly 
^tened,  but  the  wise  old  monks  planted  the  trees  upon  a 
er  of  stones,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface  of  the 
mnd  and  ensure  proper  drainage — a  mode  of  culture  which 
>  modems  have  found  highly  successful. 


MAY     15th. 

The  May  Fly. — {Ephemera  vulgata.) 

I(AMBLE  along  the  banks  of  some  winding  stream,  amid 
^et  and  beautiful  scenery,  is  at  this  season,  either  in  early 
►ruing  or  dewy  eve,  especially  interesting — a  new  life  is 
Jathed  over  the  face  of  Nature,  invigorating  to  the  body 
1  refreshing  to  the  mind.  It  would  be  well  for  those  whose 
Jupations  during  the  day  are  of  a  sedentary  character,  to 
tch  more  frequent,  even  though  brief,  respites  from  the 
38  and  anxieties  of  business  for  a  ramble  amid  the  beauties, 
wonders,  and  glories  of  Nature. 
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An  esteemed  poet  h*as  jioiuted  out  how  desirable  it  is,  what- 
ever our  station  may  be,  to  renew  from  time  to  time  that 

**  Oheerful  faith,  that  all  that  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing." 

And  Alexander  Smith  says, 

**  Better  for  man 
Were  he  and  Nature  more  familiar  friends/' 

It  may  be  that  some  few  look  upon  the  common  things  of 
earth,  water,  or  air,  as  unworthy  of  notice ;  but,  possibly,  if 
those  lofty  minds  could  bend,  they  might  trace  evidences  of 
wisdom  and  power  in  the  very  humblest  of  Grod's  creatures. 

The  May  or  Day  Fly  usually  appears  in  great  abundance 
during  the  first  half  of  May ;  it  attains  its  winged  state  about 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  dies  shortly  afta 
sunset  of  the  same  day — the  number  of  the  insects  depending 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  in 
wann,  close  days  the  Flies  form  quite  a  cloud  over  the  water 
dropping,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and 
depositing  their  eggs,  thus  affording  a  rich  banquet  to  the  fish. 
The  trout  is  especially  fond  of  the  May  Fly. 

"  Poor  insect !  what  a  little  day    . 
Of  siumy  bliss  is  thine  ! " 

And  yet  how  elaborate  the  preparation  for  that  brief  end.  As 
we  watch  the  progress,  first  as  the  egg  deposited  by  mjnriads 
in  the  water,  and  then  the  comparative  long  existence  in  the 
larvae  state,  and  ultimately,  as  the  insects  rise  from  the  water 
by  the  hundred,  and  dance  their  merry  mazes  over  the  surface 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  our  bright,  calm  days,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  their  claim  to  our  attention. 

The  Day  Fly  requires  to  be  placed  under  a  good  glass  in 
order  for  the  human  eye  to  fully  recognise  its  grace  and  beauty. 
The  four  wings  resemble  delicate  films  of  gauze ;  it  has  no 
mouth,  the  body  appearing  nearly  transparent. 

The  eggs  are  preyed  upon  to  an  enormous  extent;  the  larvae 
also  suffer  very  considerably,  and  yet  at  last  the  perfect  insects 
rise  in  a  dense  cloud,  and  become  the  food  of  other  insects, 
birds,  and  fish. 
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MAY     16th. 
Che  Germander  Speedwell. — [Veronica  chanicpdrys,) 

E  season  is  again  at  hand  for  country  excursions — 

'*  Pleasaut  rambles 
Where  the  fracrant  ha"\vthoni  hrambles, 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 
Scent  the  dewy  way.'* 

it  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  nature's  scenes  there  is  some- 
ing  required  beyond  mere  presence  in  the  country.  Unless 
IT  attention  is  awakened — unless  the  mind  is  occupied  by 
e  many  objects  of  beauty  around  us — the  tnie  refreshment 
a  country  ramble  is  greatly  diminished.  Surely  there  is 
ough  in  the  beauty  of  the  spring  scenery — the  newly  robed 
J€8— the  cheerful  notes  of  the  feathered  tribes — the  green 
rth  and  its  myriads  of  vegetable  wonders — in  the  clear,  fresl^ 
•  and  its  numerous  denizens,  to  awaken  a  deep  interest  in 
e  dullest  mind,  if  duly  pondered,  and  then,  and  then  only, 
Elliot  says, 

**  *Tis  passing  sweet  to  wander  free  as  air, 
Blithe  truants  in  the  bright  and  breeze -blest  day, 
Far  from  the  town." 

flo  can  traverse  one  of  our  beautiful  green  lanes  at  this 
^n  without  being  struck  by  the  profusion  of  beauty  that 
spread  around  ]  The  Germander  Speedwell,  with  its  laugh- 
5 blue  eyes,  spangles  every  hedgebank.  "Who,"  asks  Gosse 
iis  Romance  of  Natural  Histm\iff  "  can  look  upon  it  and 
t  love  it  1"  The  plant  is  known  in  some  districts  as  the 
ebright. 

**  Blue  Eyebright !  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow. 
In  flower-loved  England !  flower  whose  hedgeside  gaze 
Is  like  an  infant's !  what  heart  does  not  know 
Thee,  clustered  smiler  of  the  bank?'* 

Tie  blossom  is  of  the  brightest  blue,  veined  with  darker 
ufT— no  flower  excels  it  in  the  clearness  of  tint  3   it  was 
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formerly  known  as  Paul's  Betony.  The  herbage  of  the  plant 
is  of  a  light  green,  and  remarkable  for  the  lines  of  soft  white 
hairs  which  run  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  flower  stalks,  on 
which  the  flowers  are  ranged  singly,  thus  distinguishing  h 
from  the  other  species. 

An  infusion  of  the  herbage  of  this  and  other  Speedwelk  litf 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  forming  a  wholesome 
and  not  unpalatable  beverage.  Gkrarde  recommends  its  use 
for  the  cure  of  cancer,  to  be  given  in  "  good  broth  of  a  hen." 

During  rainy  or  cloudy  weather,  or  at  night,  the  petals  d 
the  flower  close  round  the  stamens  and  pistils,  completdy 
enveloping  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  blossom  £rom  undue 
moisture  and  night  air,  a  remarkable  provision  for  the  sai^ 
of  the  seed  of  the  plant. 


MAY     17th. 

The  White  Butterfly. — {Fieris  brasdcce,) 

These  summer  insects  have  been  drawn  from  their  hiding 
places  by  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and  are  seen  sporting  among 
the  flowers  of  the  garden,  or  joining  in  merry  dances  in  the 
air.  The  flight  of  the  Butterfly  is  capricious  in  the  extreme, 
rather  a  gambol  than  a  matter  of  business,  ever  conveying  the 
idea  of  joyousnesa. 

"  On  the  gay  bosom  of  some  fragrant  flower 
They,  idly  fluttering,  live  their  little  hour  ; 
Their  life  all  pleasure,  and  their  task  all  play, 
All  spring  their  age,  and  sunshine  all  their  day.*' 

Barbauld. 

Entomologists  have  divided  the  White  Butterflies  into  somft 
half-dozen  species ;  the  variations,  however,  are  so  trifling,  tba-t 
to  an  ordinary  observer  they  are  scarcely  appreciable.    Th© 
upper  pair  of  wings  of  the  cabbage  fly  are  marked  with  hb^ 
at  the  tips,  and  the  under  wings  with  a  spot ;  the  marking* 
of  the  female  fly  differ  in  some  sUght  particulars. 

If  one  of  these  flies  is  attentively  observed  it  will  be 
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to  deposit  yellow  eggs,  of  a  curious  conical  shape,  preferring 
khe  cabbage  plant ;  in  a  few  days  these  eggs  are  hatched  by 
the  sun,  and  small  green  caterpillars,  with  sixteen  legs,  appear; 
the  grub  immediately  attacks  the  plant,  and  proves  a  very 
glutton,  consuming  double  its  own  weight  every  twenty-four 
houxB.  The  body  soon  gets  too  large  for  the  skin,  the  case  is 
gradually  split  down,  and  the  caterpillar  appears  in  a  more 
comfortable  dress,  and  continues  gormandising  with  renewed 
vigour,  until  a  second  suit  is  required ;  this  process  continues 
until  some  five  or  six  skins  have  been  shed  and  the  caterpillar 
has  attained  its  full  growth.  This  is  the  eating  stage — the 
next  is  the  sleeping^  or  pupa  state  ;  the  grub  retires  to  a  place 
of  safety,  spins  a  layer  of  silken  threads,  and  most  ingeniously 
frees  itself  of  the  last  skin.  A  soft  chrysalis,  without  feet,  is 
now  disclosed,  at  first  nearly  transparent,  but  soon  becoming 
opaque ;  in  due  time  this  case  is  also  split  open,  and  the  final 
change  occurs ;  a  perfect  insect,  with  four  wings  and  six  feet, 
appears,  and  after  a  short  rest  launches  into  the  air — 

'*  No  longer  reptile,  but  endowed  with  plumes." 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  wonderful  changes  from  the 
egg  to  the  Butterfly.  The  caterpillar  state  has  been  likened  to 
human  life,  ever  busy  for  its  animal  needs ;  the  chrysalis  as 
the  rest  in  death;  the  soaring  winged  insect  as  the  rising  from 
the  tomb — 

*'  Once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept  1 
And  such  is  man :  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day." — ICogehs. 


MAY     18th. 
The  Celandine. — (Chelidonium  majus.) 

A  VERY  curious  and  unaccountable  notion  prevailed  of  old  re 
feting  this  plant — it  was  supposed  that  the  swallow  plucked 
<>ff  a  shoot  of  the  plant  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  its  young 
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with  the  yellow  sap,  and  that  thus  the  bird  became  endowed 
with  its  marvellous  power  of  vision ;  hence  the  plant  w» 
known  as  **  swallow's  wort."  According  to  Dioscordies  the 
Celandine  was  only  occasionally  used  by  the  swallows  to  cu» 
the  young  of  blindness.  The  name  of  the  plant,  cheUdmwmj 
seems  at  first  sight  to  countenance  the  notion  :  it  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  cMidon,  a  swallow ;  Culpepper  adds^ 
"  Because  they  say  if  you  put  out  the  eyes  of  young  swallows 
when  they  are  in  the  nest  the  old  ones  will  recover  them  again 
with  the  herb."  The  more  probable  supposition  is  that  the 
name  of  the  plant  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  began  to 
bloom  at  the  time  of  the  swallow's  appearance,  and  ceased  to 
blossom  at  the  bird's  departure. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  poppy  tribe,  though  the  blossom 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  poppy  flower.  It  is  not  an  unfie- 
quent  plant  in  shady  places,  usually  growing  near  buildiiKS 
and  about  churchyards.  It  is  a  glaucous,  rather  hairy  aDnual; 
bearing  small  yellow  flowers,  the  leaves  of  a  pale  bluish  greMi, 
and  very  brittle.  On  the  breaking  of  a  leaf  or  stem,  an  orange- 
coloured,  acrid,  poisonous  fluid  gushes  forth,  strongly-scented, 
and  nauseous  to  the  taste.  The  plant  bears  a  long  seed  pod, 
which,  when  ripe,  drops  suddenly  into  two  pieces,  c^led  valves, 
by  which  the  small  shining  seeds  are  thrown  around  the  parent 
plant. 

The  old  astrological  herbalists  give  a  wonderful  account  of 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  if  gathered  in  due  time  and  form. 
This,  says  an  old  writer,  "  Is  an  herb  of  the  sun  and  under 
the  celestial  lion,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cures  for  the  eyes,  for 
all  that  know  anything  of  astrology  know  that  the  eyes  are 
subject  to  the  luminaries,"  and  with  no  better  reason  than  this, 
the  poisonous  burning  juice  of  the  plant  was  thrust  into  men's 
eyes  to  consume  the  white  opaque  spot,  and  thus  frequently  de- 
stroying the  sight.  Others  recommended  the  plant  as  a  specific 
for  the  cure  of  jaundice,  possibly  with  no  better  reason  than 
that  the  juice  of  the  plant  was  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
Careful  trials  have  been  made  by  the  modems  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  plant,  but,  with  the  exception  that  the  acrid 
juice  will  eat  away  warts  if  frequently  applied,  it  possesses  no 
other  useful  quality. 
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MAY     19th. 

The  Tench. — [Cf/2^nnvji  tinea.) 

IS  fish  is  somewLat  rare  in  our  rivers  ;  it  generally  prefers 
sp  quiet  waters  with  muddy  bottoms  and  weedy  surface, 
ornamental  waters  and  ponds  it  speedily  multiplies,  and 
sdns  considerable  size.  Tench  fishing  can  therefore  rarely 
enjoyed  to  advantage  without  access  to  i)reserves,  where 
ital  sport  may  be  had,  especially  during  April  and  the 
ly  part  of  the  present  month.  May  is  the  very  prime  of 
year  for  a  ramble  by  the  water  side,  where  nature  is  but 
le  interfered  with.  The  trees,  constantly  supplied  with 
isture,  shoot  early  and  luxuriantly,  and  most  of  our  birds  at 
it  occasionally  repair  to  the  waters,  where  numerous  forms 
insect  life  may  be  met  with  on  the  surface  and  around  the 
iks  ;  and  thus  a  multitude  of  pages  in  the  vast  volume  of 
ture  is  constantly  being  presented  to  the  observer.  The 
I  shines  clear  and  warm  on  !May  mornings,  infusing  new 
i  into  the  very  heart ;  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  sit  under 
J  shade  of  the  newly-leaved  willows  and  watch  the  quill 
iting  on  the  calm  waters,  or  listen  to  the  delicate  loaf -music 
)rhead — 

"  iEolian  notes,  which  zephjrrs  play 
Upon  their  leafy  harps." 

to  let  the  eyes  wander  to  the  distant  aerial  scenery,  where 
mging  clouds  assume  innumerable  forms,  or 

'*  Make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please, 
Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  hkeness,  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend  s  fancy." — Coleridge. 

6  dancing  quill,  however,  recalls  attention  to  our  sport,  and" 
have  soon  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  appearance  of 
J  fish  from  the  life.  The  general  colour  of  the  Tench  w. 
jen  olive,  spotted  with  gold,  and  assuming  a  more  decided 
iden  hue  on  the  under  parts.  It  is  distinguished  from  its 
ative,  the  carp,  by  its  numerous  small,  smooth  scales  and 
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larger  fins.  The  habits  of  the  Tench  are  very  similar  to  thoN 
of  the  carp,  and  both  possess  great  tenacity  of  life.  T^ 
Walton  says,  "The  Tench  is  the  physician  of  fishes,  forth 
pike  especially ;  and  the  pike,  being  either  sick  or  hurt,  ii 
cared  by  the  touch  of  the  Tench."  "  And  it  is  observed,"  h 
continues,  *'  that  the  tyrant  pike  will  not  be  a  wolf  to  hk 
physician,  but  forbears  to  devour  him,  though  he  be  never 
so  hungry;  that  not  only  does  the  Tench  carry  with  him  ft 
natural  balsam  tfO  cure  both  himself  and  others,  but  in  iti 
head  there  are  tvfo  little  stcmes,  which  foreign  physicians  mako 
great  use  of  in  the  cure  of  their  patients,  and  ^at  Bondeletiiv 
says  that  at  his  being  at  Rome  he  saw  a  great  cure  done  by 
applying  Tench  to  the  feet  of  a  very  sick  man."  This,  honeit 
Izaak  seems  to  have  considered  a  Jewish  secret,  handed  down 
by  tradition  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  who  knew  the  naton 
of  all  things. 


MAY    20Tfl. 

The  Greater  Maple,  or  Sycamore. — {Acer  pseudo 

platamis.) 

"  The  trees  still  deepen  in  their  bloom, 
Gr.iss  greens  the  meadow  lands. 
And  flowers  with  every  morning  come, 
As  dropt  by  fairy  hands." — Clare. 

The  brilliant  sunny  weather  has  had  a  somewhat  marvellons 
effect  upon  the  Sycamore,  the  barrenness  of  winter  changing 
into  the  verdure  of  spring  in  the  briefest  space.  As  soon  as 
the  coloured  calyx  opens,  the  green  leaf  and  blossoms  burst 
forth  at  once,  so  that  literally  in  a  few  hours  the  aspect  of  tke 
tree  is  changed,  the  leaves  are  cut  into  five  lobes,  and  from 
every  bud  droops  the  pendant  blossom,  similar  to  that  of  the 
vine,  hence  called  the  Grape  Sycamore.  White  says  the 
blossoms  "  afford  nmch  pabulum  for  bees,  smelling  strongly 
like  honey."  The  tree  is  stated  to  have  been  nowhere  found 
wild  in  England  so  late  as  1G40.  Gerarde  records  "the  Great 
Maple  is  a  stranger  in  England ;  it  groweth  only  in  the  walkes 
and  places  of  pleasure  of  noblemen,  where  it  specially  is  planted 
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or  the  shadowe  sake,  under  the  name  of  sycamore  tree."  It 
U8,  however,  become  perfectly  naturalised,  growing  into  tall 
natsiTe  trees,  occasionally  attaining  a  height  of  seventy  feet, 
vA  a  girth  of  upwards  of  fifteen  feet.  It  throws  a  complete 
ikidow  over  a  large  space.  The  seeds  ripen  freely  and  genni- 
Mte  readily.  We  meet  with  young  plants  along  hedge  bottoms, 
b  copse  and  .woodland,  requiring  only  a  little  protection  to 
become  fine  trees.  The  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  the  tree  is 
Mpidly  injured,  for  it  soon  swarms  with  insect  life.  The  aphis 
w?era  the  leaves  with  honey  dew,  and  the  beautiful  fresh 
green  is  rapidly  marred  with  blotches  and  smear,  and  that 
wldch  was  fresh  and  beautiful  so  shortly  before,  becomes 
Utt^tly.  As  the  season  advances  a  vegetable  production 
Colours  the  leaves  with  brown  spots.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
fte  tree  answers  to  Cowper*s  description — 

"  The  Sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 
Now  creen,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  Autumn  yet 
Has  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright." 

The  common  Maple  answers  best  the  poet's  description. 
Oiere  is  a  fine  avenue  of  old  Sycamores  in  front  of  a  mansion 
ji  Cornwall,  planted  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago.  The 
^ber  of  the  Sycamore  is  firm  and  compact,  and  makes  ex- 
tent fuel.  The  sap  is  sweet  and  occasionally  made  into 
^e.  The  sugar  Maple  yields  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  from 
he 


MAY    21sT. 
The  Solomon's  Seal. — {Convallaria  muWflm^a.) 

^  whatever  direction  our  rural  walks  extend   during  this 
dutiful  month,  flowers  meet  us  everywhere — 

"  On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow  ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers." 

the  woodland  we  have  cool,  dark  clustering  elms,  rich 
onzed  oaks,  sunny  leaved  beeches,  trembling  birches,  and 
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many  fair  blossoms ;  but  none  more  stately  or  beautiful  than 
the  snowy  bells  of  the  Solomon's  Seal.  This  plant  is  now  just 
commencing  to  unfold  its  petals — ^pure  white  with  green-tinted 
edges — looking  Uke  pendent  waxen  tassels  as  they  hsutg  from 
the  leaf  joints  of  the  gracefully  curved  flower  stalk ;  the  deeply 
ribbed  oval  leaves  rise  alternately  up  the  flower  stem  one 
above  another,  but  the  flowers  droop  all  on  one  side.  Tbe 
plant  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  superstition  thit 
Solomon,  who  knew  "  the  diversities  of  plants  and  the  virtoeB 
of  roots,''  had  set  his  seal  upon  this  in  testimony  of  its  vihe 
to  man,  as  a  medicinal  root,  the  circular  seal-like  depresaions 
foimd  in  the  root  being  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fact ;  aided  by  strong  faith  in  its  power,  remarkable  effieds 
were  no  doubt  produced  in  ancient  times,  and  thus  it  obtained 
a  very  high  repute.  The  sceptical  modems  will  not  admit  its 
efficacy  except  to  a  small  extent ;  there  seems,  however,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  root  is  a  very  good  application  for 
the  cure  of  recent  bruises,  wounds,  or  outward  sores.  It  wis 
formerly  known  as  "white  wort,"  possibly  from  its  well-known 
power  of  speedily  removing  discolourations  caused  by  bmiaee, 
restoring  the  blackened  skin  to  its  natural  colour.  In  Galen's 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  in  considerable  use  by  the  ladies 
as  a  cosmetic  for  the  removal  of  morphew,  pimples  and  freckles 
of  the  skin — "  leaving  the  place  fresh,  fair,  and  lovely,"  says 
an  old  authority,  "  for  which  purpose  it  is  much  used  by  the 
Italian  dames." 

The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  of  a  dear,  lively  green,  and  as  it 
bends  forward  in  its  shady  nook,  hung  with  a  row  of  drooping 
bells,  it  presents  a  stately,  graceful  appearance.  After  the 
flowers  have  faded,  a  berry  is  formed,  which  gradually  becomes 
black  as  the  season  advances ;  flowers,  leaves,  and  berries  are 
acrid  and  poisonous. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  plant  with  square  stalks,  usually 
bearing  only  one  blossom,  or,  at  most,  two. 
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MAY    22nd. 

The  Hawthokn,  May,  or  Whitethobn. — (Mespilm 

oxyacdntlia.) 

"  The  silver' Hawthorn  sweetly  shows 
Her  dew^  blossoms,  pure  as  mountain  snows. " 

tie  Hawthorn  rarely  puts  forth  its  flowers  so  early  as  the 
■st  of  May,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  done  of  old.  It  is  not 
ifrequently  a  somewhat  rugged,  fantastic  growing  tree,  but 
hen  the  long  sprays  are  wreathed  with  snowy  blossoms  it 
3Comes  a  miracle  of  grace  and  beauty. 
In  Greece  the  flowers  of  the  Hawthorn  are  formed  into 
urlands  for  the  adornment  of  the  bride,  and  are  strewn  over 
le  marriage  altar.  In  Athens  the  custom  is  still  continued 
i  decking  the  doorways  of  the  houses  with  May.  The  Haw- 
iiom  was  intimately  associated  with  the  old  May  festivals, 
specially  of  May  Day — that  general  holiday  and  free,  open 
loral  festival  of  the  people ;  but  now, 

"  Driven  from  every  door, 
The  Maypole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more." 

If  not  a  wiser,  we  may  well  claim  to  be  a  sadder,  race  than  of 
old. 

The  thorns  of  the  Maybush  are,  according  to  Darwin, 
abortive  buds,  usually  growing  in  poor,  waste  lands,  where 
^J^is  not  sufficient  nutriment  for  the  development  of  all  the 
^wids  into  leaves  and  flowers,  and  thus  the  starved  buds  are 
*Miied  into  spines  to  protect  the  more  tender  parts  of*  the 
^.  This  would  seem  to  be  so,  for  on  removal  to  a  better 
Joil»  and  duly  cultivated,  the  spines  diminish  and  the  floral 
^^  increase. 

Mr.  Jesse  states  that  the  tree,  as  it  increases  in  age,  sepa- 
^tes  into  different  stems,  appearing  as  a  group  of  five  or  six 
*^,  each  division  becoming  regularly  barked  around  as  it 
^^des ;  and  this  really  appears  to  be  the  case  so  far  as  our 
^^n  examination  has  extended. 

The  French  know  the  tree  as  ^H^epine  nohle,^^  from  the  belief 
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tliat  the  "crown  of  thorns"  was  formed  from  its  hranchfii 
The  celebrated  Glastonbury  thorn  was  of  the  Hawthorn  kinA 
There  is  a  variety  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford,  that  bloow 
twice  in  the  year,  December  and  May. 

The  profuseness  of  bloom  is  supposed  to  augur  a  sevae 
winter — "  the  freer  the  May  bloom  in  spring,  the  whiter  fl» 
ground  in  winter;"  or,  as  the  Scotch  say, 

**  Mony  hawes, 
Mony  snawes." 

Many  of  these  old  sayings  are  the  result  of  centuries  fl 
observation;  and  though  probably  not  wholly  true,  have 
general  basis  of  truth.  Haws  are  the  winter  food  of  many  c 
our  birds.  In  a  long  continuance  of  severe  weather  our  snilk 
birds  would  perish  were  it  not  for  the  boimtiful  supply  laid  u 
by  Nature. 


MAY     23rd. 
The  Lily  of  the  Valley. — {Convailaria  majdlis.) 

Onh  of  our  most  esteemed  wild  flowers,  holding  an  equa 
share  in  popular  favour  with  the  rose,  is 

••  Our  England's  Lily  of  the  Vale, 
Our  Lily  of  the  Valley," 

known  of  old  as  the  May  Lily,  the  Lily  Constancy,  and  seven 
other  pleasant-sounding  names.  The  works  of  the  old  herbal 
ists  abundantly  testify  to  their  love  of  flowers;  it  was  no 
only  their  beauty  that  attracted  attention,  but,  fully  assurw 
of  that  passage  in  the  Apocrypha  that  saith,  "God  has  create 
the  medicines  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  wise  man  shuns  then 
not,*'  they  set  themselves  diligently  to  discover  the  hiddei 
virtues  of  flowers.  When  the  efficacy  of  the  plant  was  no 
immediately  apparent,  the  most  strange  processes  were  resortec 
to ;  for  instance,  Gerarde  attributes  to  this  modest,  innocent 
flower  a  rare  virtue;  but  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  curio* 
and  somewhat  unaccountable  mode.     He  flays,  "  The  flowen 
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being  close  stopped  up  in  a  glass  vessel,  put  into  an  anthill, 
tnd  taken  away  again  in  a  month  after,  ye  shall  iind  a  liquor 
in  the  glass,  which,  being  outwardly  applied,  helpeth  the  euro 
of  the  gout." 

Although  the  modems  have  discarded  any  belief  in  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  Lily,  the  beauty  of  the  pure  white 
bells  of  the  flower,  hung  like  "  fairy  lamps  of  snow,*'  screened 
by  the  light  green  velvet  leaves  (beautiful  as  flowers),  is  still 
miivereally  acknowledged;  the  lines  of  Keats  meet  general 
assent — 

"  No  flower  amid  the  garden  fairer  grows 
Than  the  sweet  Lily  of  the  lowly  vale, 
The  Queen  of  Flowers." 

As  a  garden  flower  it  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  only  amid  its 
Mtive  haunts  that  the  peculiar  purity  and  freshness  of  the 
My  is  80  readily  appreciated — in  the  woodland  the  elegance 
of  the  drooping  cup-shaped  blossoms,  half -hidden  by  the  large 
p&le  green  leaves,  is  at  once  admitted,  and  its  pleasant  fragrance 
achowledged. 

The  Germans  call  the  flower  May — "the  Queen  of  the 
Months  ;*'  it  is  by  no  means  widely  spread ;  we  know  but  of 
few  localities 

**  Where,  scattered  wild,  the  Lily  of  the  Vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes." 

After  the  blossom  has  fallen,  a  berry  is  formed,  which  assumes 
^  the  autumn  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 
Uany  of  our  poets  have  addressed  the  Lilies  as  emblems  of 
liness,  modesty,  purity,  and  grace,  as — 

"  Gems  that  make  bright  the  sweet  sequestered  valleys, 
Day  stars,  that  mead  and  mountain  glen  adorn." 


MAY    24th. 

The  CocKCHAFFEfi,  OR  Chaffer  Beetle. — [Melontlia 

vulgaris,) 

It  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  as  somewhat  marvellous  that 
Chaffer  Beetle  uniformly  appears  as  soon  as  the  hawthorn 
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is  in  leaf,  whether  the  season  be  early  or  late.  Markwick  says 
his  ;:ardt'ner  found  |H?rfL'Ctly  formed  insects  six  inches  under 
p\»und  on  tfie  l'4tli  of  March,  and  yet  the  insect  \ras  not 
found  abroad  until  the  2-nd  t»f  May  folio iving.  **  How  comes 
it,'"  he  asks.  '■  that  though  the  insect  was  jjerfectly  formed  so 
earlv.  it  did  not  show  itself  for  two  months  afterwards  Y*  The 
usual  reply  is.  that  the  inject  is  iit^in^ir^hi  taught  to  emerge 
from  the  earth  as  soon  as  fucni  and  lodging  have  been  providd. 
The  more  ooireot  answer  would  ]^n.»bably  be,  that  the  tempe- 
rature which  ua.<:ens  or  reianls  the  leafing  of  the  trees  hastens 
or  retard-!  the  appearance  of  the  insect. 

The  Cha!T\.T  is  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely  need  description 
— brown,  hairy  thorax,  tail  curiously  turned  inward,  abdomen 
marked  wi:Ii  triangular  white  sjk-»:s,  antenna  projecting  from 
the  head  like  a  i»air  of  miniature  fans,  the  eyes  composed  of 
eiglit.  set  n>uud  in  a  r\\\^.  The  insect,  in  its  perfect  fonn, 
is  fre«iuently  very  de>tn;otive  to  the  foliage  of  trees;  whole 
Oiip-H.^  are  >omeTimos  n^iarly  strij-pod  of  leaves. 

The  female  deposits  lier  e^rcs  in  the  ground  early  in  June, 
tlie  vouui:  cnibs  ai»i»eariiii:  at  the  end  of  summer  :  as  soon  as 
k-itoht-vl,  ihcy  evv,ii:i:e:Kv  leeiling  on  the  roots  of  grass,  wheat, 
vvo..  and  so  oor.:ini>j  f.»r  two  or  three  vears.  beconun?  more 
and  n-vre  UL>:r.:ctivi^  as  they  imiviise  in  size;  when  fidl-grown 
tlu'  p~ib  nioa<rros  r.ear  twi»  inches.     The  plough  in  spring 
tui:;s  ui»  j'leiiiV — t!:vy  ari   soft  and  gray,  the  head  and  le^ 
Covered  bv  a  b:vwin>h  sl:oil :  o!\»ws  and  rooks  are  seen  dit- 
goiitly  humin^  thor.i  «'r»T.     In  the  third  year  the  grub  assumes 
tiie  jv.-.jxT  st;Ko.  and  in  tlie  spring  following  it  puts  on  the 
jvrfec:  Beetle  form :  gathering  strength  as  the  spring  advances^ 
awaiting  the  inoron>i\i  t«r:r.:^era:urf  that  bursts  the  leaf-buds, 
and  then  wings  its  wny  in  :ii7  for  a  brief  period.    The  Chaffer 
is  usually  oaivfv.lly  lonoca'id  in  the  leaves  i»f  the  trees  during 
the  honiV'  of  davliirht.  oviv.ir.::  .nVroad  as  the  sun  sets:  those 
who  vtutu-v  out  tvv  c^.riv  i-y  nOiih-rt  to  seek  shelter  before 
sunrise,  nro  tisnaViV  hnwki\l  down  by  the  birds.     We  have 
fre.ucntlv  notiocii  si^arrows  onrefnliv  >earchinc  the  trees  and 
Co  11 V o^-in ^  the  l. 'at iri 'il ' n rs  t o  t h cir  v oun ir  broiKi, 

Tlic:v  can  K^  no  doubt  that  thi-  nvk.  sparrow,  and  other 
birds  are  the  true  friends  of  the  farmer,  without  whose  aid  the 
labours  of  the  husKnndman  would  often  be  without  reward. 
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MAY    25th. 

The  Dubmast  Oak,  ob  Sessile  Fbuited  Oak. — 

{Quercua  semliflora.) 

"  The  Oak,  by  some  fair  streamlet  side, 
Waves  its  broad  arms,  and  spreads  its  leafy  pride, 
Tow'rs  from  the  earth,  and  rearing  to  the  skies 
Its  conscious  strength  the  tempest's  wrath  defies ; 
Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air, 
To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repair." 

Ascribed  to  Pitt. 

Fhe  Sessile  Fruited  Oak  is  now  in  flower;  it  is  distinguished 
Erom  the  common  Oak  by  the  shorter  flower  and  fruit  stems ;  it 
is  not  so  frequent  as  the  latter,  though  by  no  means  rare,  and 
we  have  occasionally  met  with  majestic  trees  of  this  species. 
rhe  timber  was  formerly  considered  as  greatly  inferior  to  the 
common  oak,  but  the  opinion  appears  to  have  been  formed 
ndthout  due  experience,  for  the  pOes  upon  which  old  London 
Bridge  was  built  were  of  Durmast  Oak,  and  were  found  sound 
rfter  600  years*  soaking.  The  consumption  of  Oak  timber  for 
ahip-building  has  of  late  greatly  decreased.     ChurchilPs  lines, 

**  The  Oak  when  living  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
The  English  Oak  which  dead  commands  the  flood," 

are  no  longer  applicable,  for  the  monarch  of  the  wood  has 
been  dethroned  in  favour  of  the  Iron  King.  It  is,  perhaps, 
well  it  is  so,  for  our  Oak  forests  would  be  at  present  quite  un- 
equal to  the  demand  if  we  relied  entirely  upon  Oak.  A  single 
74-gun  ship  is  said  to  require  250  trees  of  150  years'  growth. 
The  timber  is  not,  indeed,  considered  marketable  until  it  has 
stood  for  a  century.  Oak  bark  is  occasionally  used  medicinally 
— ^it  is  the  best  bark  for  tanning  purposes.  Oak  sawdust  makes 
a  good  dye  for  various  shades  of  drab  and  brown,  and  a  purple 
colour  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  copperas  with 
the  bark  infusion.  Oak  apples  are  used  as  a  dye  in  substitution 
for  galls.  Baked  acorns  are  used  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee, 
and  Oak  leaves  are  mingled  in  tea  and  tobacco.  Oak  sawdust 
is  put  into  port  wine  and  brandy,  to  impart  an  astringent 
quality,  so  that  new  spirits  and  wine  may  be  passed  off  as  of 
considerable  standing. 
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Occasionally  the  Oak  puts  on  its  peculiar  tinted  foliage 
before  the  ash,  and  tlien  a  warm,  dry,  genial  summer  may  be 
anticipated,  for  "  If,'*  says  the  old  adage,  "  the  ash  opens  its 
leaf  before  the  oak,  it  ^vill  prove  a  wet  summer ;  but  if  the 
Oak  opens  its  leaf  before  the  ash,  it  will  be  a  dry  and  &ir 
season." 

The  largest  Oak  in  England  is  said  to  stand  in  Studley 
Park,  Yorkshire,  which  has  attained  a  height  of  118  feet,  with 
a  lateral  spread  even  more  remarkable  than  its  amazing  hei^i 

The  Calthorpe  Oak  in  Yorkshire  measures  78  feet  at  the 
base.  Sonic  remarkable  Oaks  ornament  the  grounds  at  Wel- 
beck  Abbey,  Notts. 

The  Oak  was  dedicated  to  Esculapius  by  the  Eomans,  and 
branches  of  Oak  were  carried  before  the  sick  on  their  way  to 
the  temples.  The  Oak  has  been  aptly  designated  the  Hercnles 
of  the  Forest. 


MAY    26th. 
The  Garden  Warbler. — {Carruca  Iiortensis.) 

"  Joyous  and  happy  creatures, 
Eoamers  of  earth  and  air, 
Free  children  of  the  woods, 
Your  homes  are  everywhere : 
Dear  are  ye,  and  familiar  to  the  heart, 
Making  of  Nature's  loveUest  things  a  part." 

Mrs.  tJAMEs  Gray. 

The  spring  concert  at  dawn  is  now  complete  in  all  its  parts; 
our  visitors  from  distant  lands  mingle  their  swelling  notes 
with  the  songs  of  our  native  birds,  and  the  sheltered  glades 
and  coppices  gush  with  harmony ;  it  is  evidently  a  joyous  ex- 
ultation at  the  return  of  the  fair  season,  expressive  of  content 
and  enjoyment.  The  notes  of  the  Garden  Warbler,  though 
inferior  to  those  of  the  nightingale  or  black  cap  in  power  and 
compass,  are  sweet,  varied,  and  cheerful;  it  seldom  arrives 
before  the  middle  of  May,  but  [its  presence  is  rapidly  known, 
for  it  soon  breaks  into  a  wild  but  most  musical  song,  con- 
tinued from  early  dawn  to  nightfall.     The  Warbler  is  only  an 
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occasional  visitor  in  some  localities,  whilst  in  others  it  is  more 
frequent,  accounted  for,  probably,  by  abundance  of  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  food.  We  have  seen  it  in  kitchen  gardens, 
where  extensive,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  busy 
among  the  cabbage  plants.  It  is  said  to  have  a  partiality  for 
the  caterpillar  of  the  white  butterfly,  there  found  in  abundance. 
The  bird  should  be  protected  on  this  account,  for  there  is 
no  greater  pest  to  the  kitchen  garden  than  the  larvae  of  the 
cabbage  butterfly. 

The  Times  once  observed  that  "  Little  birds  are  not  sent 
into  the  world  for  nothing ;  under  the  mission  of  Providence 
they,  like  other  creatures,  contribute  their  part  towards  the 
harmony  of  creation,  and  when  that  contribution  is  intercepted 
the  effects  are  a  derangement  of  balance.  Birds  devour  insects, 
worms,  and  grubs.  Where  there  are  no  birds  grubs,  worms, 
and  insects  multiply  to  a  prodigious  extent,  and  where  this 
unnatural  multiplication  takes  place,  the  crop  suffers." 

This  lesson  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  for  many 
horticulturists  and  agriculturists  look  upon  all  the  winged 
tribe  as  their  deadly  enemies,  and  wage  a  constant  warfare 
against  their  best  friends. 

The  Garden  Warbler  remains  with  us  during  the  insect 
season,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  September,  and  may  be 
seen  actively  fulfilling  its  mission,  feeding  upon  larvae,  or 
chasing  the  winged  insect  from  early  morning,  and  none  can 
listen  to  its  sweet  song  without  pleasure — first  a  few  low  sweet 
notes,  and  then  gradually  swelling  into  full  song. 

"  Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  animates  his  wings." 


MAY    27th. 
The  Caddis  Worm,  or  Fly. — {Phryganea  grandis,) 

Intently  staring  into  a  shallow  pool,  on  a  bright  summer 
morning,  for  an  hour  or  two  by  Shrewsbury  clock,  may  appear 
an  indolent,  dreaiy,  and  altogether  a  very  unprofitable  mode 
of  spending  time ;  yet  we  are  only  reading  from  Nature,  or 
studying  from  life,  instead  of  from  elaborate,  but  often  most 
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incorrect,  representations.  Undep  favourable  circmnstanoes, 
and  with  a  tolerable  quantum  of  that  grand  requisite,  patience, 
the  Caddis  may  be  seen  constructing  its  most  curious  habita- 
tion ;  here  is  one  just  set  to  work  to  find  security  from  its 
foes — a  convenient  piece  of  straw,  some  particles  of  wood,  or 
fragments  of  stone,  are  collected  and  glued  together  in  the 
form  of  a  case,  not  quite  so  long  as  the  body  of  the  woim, 
and  open  at  each  end;  these  tubes  are  then  carefully  and 
most  accurately  weighted,  so  that  they  may  just  lie  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  but  yet  be  easily  moved  up  or  down  the 
water.  The  exterior  case  often  presents  a  most  strange 
appearance,  being  ornamented  with  small  pieces  of  gravd, 
fragments  of  shells,  &c, ;  the  interior  is  carefully  lined  with  a 
soft  silk,  and  any  necessary  additions  are  afterwards  from  time 
to  time  made. 

Mr.  Kingsley  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Caddis  case 
building.  He  says,  "One  would  begin  with  some  pebbles, 
and  then  she  would  stick  on  a  piece  of  green  weed,  and  then 
she  found  a  shell  and  stuck  it  on  too ;  and  then  she  stuck  on 
a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  and  then  a  very  small  stone,  and  so  on 
until  she  was  patched  all  over  like  an  Irishman's  coat." 

At  your  first  look  into  the  pool  these  pieces  of  wood  or 
small  stone  collections  appear  to  lie  without  life  at  the  bottom, 
but  movement  is  soon  detected,  and  then  the  head  of  the  larvae 
is  seen  obtruded  from  one  end  to  grasp  a  particle  of  food, 
towards  which  the  Caddis  is  propelled  by  the  legs  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  case ;  if  an  enemy  comes  in  view,  the  head 
and  legs  are  speedily  drawn  within  cover,  and  the  grub  escapes 
one  of  its  foes ;  but  by-and-bye  the  fisherman  comes  to  the 
pool  and  lays  violent  hands  on  a  dozen  or  more  Caddis  for  bait, 
and  their  comfortable,  silk-lined  cases  are  stripped  off,  and  the 
grubs  exposed  to  view.  The  abdomen  is  ringed,  each  ring 
ornamented  with  little  white  tufts.  It  has  six  legs  and  an 
enormous  pair  of  jaws,  for  it  is  a  voracious  feeder.  When  the 
time  of  its  change  comes,  the  worm  seeks  the  shore,  abandons 
its  case,  and,  exposing  itself  to  the  air,  the  skin  gradually 
splits  open,  and  the  perfect  insect  takes  flight.  Mr.  Kirby 
says,  "  These  larvje  ultimately  change  into  a  four-winged 
insect"  Some  authorities  say  the  ephemera,  which  lives  as  * 
Caddis  Worm  for  months  in  the  water  and  only  a  single  day 
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1  the  air,  is  the  larvse  of  the  May  fly.    This  Mr.  Jesse  denies, 
believe  the  latter  to  be  correct.     The  insect  has  four  buff- 
oloured  wings,  and  is  very  different  from  the  May  fly. 


MAY   28th. 

'he  Orange  Tip  Butterfly,  or  Lady  op  the  Woods. — 

(Fontia  cardamines.) 

'he  first  title  is  singularly  inappropriate  to  the  female  fly, 
3  the  wings  are  not  tinted  with  those  bright  orange  markings 
'hich  distinguish  the  male  fly.  The  outer  half  of  the  upper 
air  of  wings  of  the  male  are  deeply  tinged  with  bright  orange, 
16  under  parts  of  the  secondary  pair  are  covered  with  an 
mbroidery  of  green  and  gold ;  green  markings  powdered  with 
ellow  spots,  after  a  delicately  beautiful  design,  which  no  pen 
r  pencil  can  describe. 

Butterfly  life,  in  the  fresh  sunny  mornings  of  May,  when 
ven 

"  The  verdure  of  the  grass  is  loveliness," 

^ms  a  most  enjoyable  existence ;  feeding  on  the  nectar  of 
owers,  pursuing  its  gay  flight  in  the  warm  morning  air — 

**  Wending 
Its  way  from  flower  to  flower, 
lake  a  free  and  happy  spirit, 
Meet  emblem  of  such  nour." 

;  appears  a  perfect  elysium  of  insect  life.  The  fly  is  a 
>iiimon  but  beautiful  object,  clothed,  indeed,  with  the  rarest 
eauty.  We  have  watched  its  marvellous  progress  from  stage 
>  stage  with  the  greatest  interest ;  first  as  the  egg  deposited 
Y  the  parent  fly,  with  the  most  surprising  instinct,  invariably 
tt  the  plant  most  appropriate  for  the  food  of  the  grub  to  be 
Bitched ;  the  care  with  which  the  eggs  have  been  varnished, 
)  that  damp  or  cold  may  not  injure  or  destroy ;  and  then, 
hen  the  warm  spring  comes,  the  larvse  creeping  forth  and 
iediing  upon  the  young  leaves  just  then  budding  forth ;  the 
ellowish  green  caterpillar,  with  its  16  legs,  rapidly  increases  in 
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size,  chaoging  its  skin  from  time  to  time ;  then  a^niwing  the 
chrysalis  state,  and  awaiting,  as  it  were  in  the  calnmeBB  of 
death,  the  rapturous  change ;  and  finally,  clothed  in  heauty, 
coming  forth  a  winged  creature  to  gambol  in  airy  flight  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  dancing  its  way  from  flower  to  flower,  untQ 
meeting  some  kindred  fly,  and  tJien  mounting  high'  in  air,  with 
capricious  circular  sweeps,  until  lost  to  view. 

*' Child  of  the  Sun  !  pursue  thy  rapturooB  fli^t. 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lovest  in  fields  of  light." 

Anatomists  state  that  the  perfect  fly  may  be  distinguished 
in  the  caterpillar,  that  there  is  no  actual  change,  but  simply 
developement — just  as  the  bud  progresses  into  the  blossom, 
and  the  blossom  into  the  fruit ;  or  as  the  minute  but  perfect 
tulip  lies  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  bulb,  awaiting  its  foil 
developement. 


MAY    29th. 
The  Bee  Orchis. — (0phr?/8  apifera,) 

May,  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  beauty,  is  still  with  us ;  every- 
where the  hedges  are  white  with  the  blossomed  thorn,  and  the 
trees  are  now  fully  attired  in  the  gayest  green.  The  morning 
breeze  comes  to  us  laden  with  the  mingled  perfume  of  myriad 
buds  expanding  into  flower  to  greet 

"  A  mom,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen ; 
Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green. 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rain  at  night 
Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light.*' 

We  are  probably  more  struck  with  the  wonderful  diversity 
of  the  shape  of  the  leaf  assumed  by  the  various  subjects  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  early  spring  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year,  and  as  the  blossoms  unfold  our  admiration  increases, 
for  every  shade  of  colour  is  added  to  endless  variety  of  fonn. 
Occasionally  Nature  seems  to  delight  in  assuming  quaint  imi- 
tations of  objects  animate  and  inanimate;  this  seems  especially 
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le  mission  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  which,  in  the  damp  woods  of 
opical  countries,  display  the  most  surprising  floral  mimicry. 
1  our  colder  climate  we  are  deprived  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ibe  in  shape  and  colour,  yet  we  are  not  altogether  without 
»ecimens  of  the  peculiarities  adverted  to.  The  Bee  Orchis, 
•r  instance,  puts  on  an  exact  imitation  of  the  insect  from 
hich  it  derives  its  name.  Though  the  plant  is  generally 
ore  plentiful  on  chalky  soils,  yet  it  is  not  unfrequent  in 
lier  localities.  The  stem  of  the  plant  rises  some  ten  or 
reive  inches.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is  rose  colour ;  the  lip 
urk  brown  spotted  with  yellow ;  the  blossom  occasionally  as 
rge  as  the  humble  bee,  and  as  the  flower  stalk  moves  it 
>pears  as  though  living  insects  were  hovering  over  the  plant. 
be  velvet  mottled  lip  of  the  blossom  is  turned  over  and 
cactly  resembles  the  body  and  tail  of  a  bee ;  but  this  close 
[litation,  though  deceptive  to  the  human  eye,  is  said  never 
►  deceive  the  bee  itself. 

*'  Admire,  as  close  the  insect  lies, 
Its  thin  wrought  plume  and  honied  thighs, 
Whilst  on  the  flowret's  velvet  breast 
It  seems  as  though  'twere  Itdl'd  to  rest. 
Now  might  its  fancied  winces  unfold, 
Enchained  in-  vegetable  gold ; 
Think  not  to  set  the  captive  free, 
'Tis  but  the  picture  of  a  Bee." 


MAY    30th. 

The  Kedstart,  or  Redtail. — {Plicenicura  rutidUa.) 

'*  When  nature  wears  her  spring-time  vest 
Thou  com'st  to  weave  thy  simple  nest ; 
But  when  the  chilling  winter  lours 
Affain  thou  seek'st  the  genial  bowers 
Of  Memphis,  or  the  shores  of  Nile, 
Where  sunny  hours  of  verdure  smile." 

Odes  op  Anacreon. 

HE  Redstart  is  one  of  •  our  most  sprightly,  lively,  and 
raceful  spring  visitors.  The  costume  of  the  male  is  pecu- 
ftrly  rich ;  the  upper  parts  are  of  bluish  gray,  with  a  band 
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of  white  across  the  front  of  the  head,  coAtrasted  with  jetblaek, 
the  under  parts  are  of  pale  chestnut,  the  tail  being  of  bri^t 
flame  colour,  hence  the  bird  is  called  in  some  parts  ''  firetuL" 
It  would  appear  as  if  it  was  not  a  little  vain  of  this  bri^t- 
coloured  appendage,  for  the  tail  is  kept  in  constant  motion, 
vibrating  or  rapidly  shaken  from  side  to  side  with  a  v^y 
peculiar  movement. 

This  elegant  and  beautiful  bird  may  be  frequently  met  witii 
even  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  a  town  or  dty,  where  we  have 
often  observed  the  building  operations  proceeding ;  some  hole 
in  an  old  garden  wall  or  in  a  ruinous  out-building  is  usually 
selected,  where  the  nest  is  constructed,  the  bird's  visits  to  and 
fro  being  marked  with  great  wariness  and  caution.  It  alights 
at  some  short  distance  from  the  nest,  a  sharp  glance  is  tErown 
around,  and  if  all  is  clear  a  rapid  dart  is  made  to  the  nest 
But  should  there  be  any  cause  of  alarm,  the  flight  is  taken  in 
an  opposite  direction  until  the  course  is  clear.  The  eggs  are 
pale  green. 

During  incubation  the  male  bird  is  generally  found  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  nesting  place,  probably  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  nearest  tree,  and  singing  its  short  but  very  pleasing 
song  within  hearing  of  its  mate,  occasionally  repeating  the 
strain  in  the  softest  and  sweetest  tones.  Here  it  remains, 
till,  observing  some  favourite  insect  food,  it  suddenly  darts 
with  surprising  rapidity  into  the  air,  captures  the  insect,  and 
returns  to  its  perch  and  song.  Sometimes  it  seeks  its  food  on 
the  ground,  tripping  lightly  along  with  vibrating  tail,  and 
then  flitting  away  in  the  most  sprightly  manner. 

The  Redstart,  during  the  breeding  season,  is  a  diligent 
seeker  of  insect  food,  not  only  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
but  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls  and  in  the  bark  of  trees,  thus 
destroying  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  insects  which  would  possibly 
prove  greatly  injurious.  Occasionally  we  see  trees  pine  and 
die  from  no  outward  conceivable  cause,  but  if  we  strip  off  the 
bark  we  see  that  the  connection  between  the  bark  and  wood 
has  been  completely  severed  by  larvae  having  cut  numerous 
circles  round  the  tree  underneath  the  bark,  thus  preventing 
the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  causing  death. 
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MAY    31sT. 

The  Nightingale. — {Philomela  luscinia,) 

ns,  the  king  of  our  feathered  songsters,  is  not  an  unfrequent 
Mg  visitor  in  many  districts ;  where  permitted,  like  the 
allow,  it  usually  returns  to  the  same  spot  season  after  season, 
if  ortunately  the  bird  is  of  easy  capture,  and  thus  the  snarers 
wa.  time  to  time  kidnap  many  a  visitor  of  the  kind,  so  that 
the  admirer  of  the  sweetest  music  would  now  listen  to  the 
»vated  strains  of  the  Nightingale  he  must  go  to*  a  distance 
d  to  secluded  spots  for  that  enjoyment.  This  is  greatly 
be  regretted ;  not  that  a  warm  spring  or  sunmier  night's 
cursion  is  otherwise  than  pleasurable,  especially  so  with  a 
sasant  companion;  but  every  capture  of  a  Nightingale  or 
rk  is  a  robbery  of  the  gratification  of  the  public. 
As  we  approached  the  thick  copse  surrounded  with  cowslip 
eadows  (a  favourite  haunt  of  the  bird)  we  loitered  on  the 
ijy  all  attention,  but 

*'  Nature's  self  is  hush'd ;  not  a  sound  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air ;  though  the  raised  ear, 
Intensely  listening,  drinks  in  every  breath." 

Barbauld. 

''e  had,  indeed,  begun  to  fear  that  we  were  misinformed 
'  had  mistaken  the  locality,  and  that  our  expectations  were 
)t  to  be  gratified.  An  hour  at  night  in  the  silent  woods 
isses  slowly,  but  our  patience  was  rewarded.  First  a  note  or 
^o  echoed  tiirough  the  copse,  and  then,  undisturbed  by  any 
her  voice,  joyous  strains  succeeded  each  other,  the  hushed 
illness  of  the  night  rendering  every  warble  of  the  sweet 
usic  dear  and  distinct,  the  tones,  whether  in  power,  modula- 
on,  or  melody,  eclipsing  those  of  every  other  bird — now  the 
cpression  of  entrancing  joy,  and  anon  melting  into  the  most 
[aintive  melancholy,  as  if  wailing  some  past  grief. 

Pliny  says,  "  There  is  not  a  pipe  or  instrument  in  the  world 
lat  can  afford  more  music  than  this  pretty  bird  doth  out  of 
lat  little  throat  of  hers ;  yet  it  is  at  times  almost  sad.'' 

Ovid  relates  the  story  of  the  wrongs  of  Philomela,  and  of  her 
letamorphosis  into  the  Nightingale ;  in  ancient  times  those 
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toucliing  tones  were  supposed  to  refer  to  the  remembered  past 
and  to  reveal  the  woman  in  the  power  and  sweetness  of  the 
song. 

"  That  thou  wert  once  a  woman  we  believe, 
Or  such  sweet  music  never  had  been  thine/' 

was  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  the  fable  was  easily  made 
to  fit 

The  Nightingale,  immediately  after  its  arrival  in  Maj, 
commences  its  song,  beginning  in  the  evening  and  continuing 
sometimes  until  dawn,  occasionally  joining,  too,  with  un- 
diminished power  in  the  general  chorus  of  the  day.  Tennyson 
says, 

*'  The  cuckoo  told  his  tale  to  all  the  hills, 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm. 
The  red-cap  whistled,  and  the  Nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day." 

The  plumage  of  this  esteemed  vocalist  is  remarkable  for  its 
plainness ;  the  upper  parts  of  tawny  brown,  the  under  parts 
of  pale  ash.  It  ceases  its  song  with  June,  and  leaves  us  in 
August. 
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JUNE    1st. 

Sweet    Woodkoopb.  —  {Aspeinda  odorata.) 

"  Now  have  young  April  and  blue-eyed  May 
Vanished  awhile,  and  lo !  the  glorious  June." 

lady  May,  whose  breath  filled  the  world  with  perfume, 
ose  sunny  glances  kindled  the  tree  tops  with  verdure, 
arted. 

"  And  after  her  comes  jolly  June,  arrayed 
All  in  green  leaves,  as  he  a  player  were." 

leafy  month  of  June  is  distinguished  by  its  cheering 
-the  last  vestige  of  Winter's  rude  reign  has  been  re- 
and  eveiy  sight  and  sound  of  Nature  betray  the 
d  joy.  The  lowly  flowers,  sparkling  in  the  morning 
3m  to  laugh  back  the  sunny  smile  ;  the  birds  express 
ppiness  in  song  ;  and  the  newly-robed  trees,  glittering 
anbeams,  convey  sensations  of  pleasure  to  the  mind  of 
jrver. 

Ik  in  the  woods  on  a  bright  morning,  soon  after  sun- 
low  one  of  the  purest  and  sweetest  luxuries  that  can 
ed  to  the  true  lover  of  Nature — 

**  The  thick  roof 
Of  green  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 
And  musical  with  birds  that  sing  and  sport 
In  wantonness  of  spirit." 

Edr  is  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  woodland  flowers ; 
Bred  shadow  dances  over  the  green  carpet,  as  the  fresh, 
Dming  breeze  sweeps  along;  the  sunbeams  occasion- 
t  up  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  Sweet  Woodroofe,  that 
the  fresh  green  with  white  masses  of  bloom.  It  is  a 
modest  plant,  with  leaves  set  round  the  slender  stalk 
bape  of  stars  of  eight  points  ;  from  the  upper  star  of 
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leaves  spring  the  Hower-stalks,  again  and  again  dividing  into 
threes,  each  point  beaiing  a  milk  white  cross  ;  the  plant  n^ 
mats  over  a  shady  woodpath,  and  when  trodden  on  eimlii 
fragrance  like  that  of  new-mown  hay ;  the  odour  becoM 
more  powerful  as  the  plant  dries  ;  a  small  quantity  ia  tiw 
sufficient  to  perfume  a  room.  ^Ve  have  no  plant — ]b,wAs^ 
l^erhaps,  excepted — that  retains  its  odour  for  so  long  a  paW 
as  Woodroofe. 

Withering  states  that  "  its  strongly  aromatic  flowers  ioM 
in  water  make  a  beverage  which  far  excels  all  the  teas  di 
China."  The  powdered  leaves  are  occsionally  used  to  gi« 
fragrance  to  fancy  snuffs ;  and,  like  lavender  it  has  the  Wjn 
tation  of  preserving  clothes  from  the  attack  of  moth.  Otf 
other  excellence  may  be  noted — it  is  a  sure  quickener  of  tk 
appetite,  if  gathered  in  the  woods  soon  after  sunrise. 


JUNE    2nd. 
The    Trout. — {Saints fario.) 

**  The  crimson-spottefl  Trout,  the  river's  pride, 
And  beauty  of  the  stream.'' — Sommerville. 

"  The  Trout,"  says  Isaak  Walton,  "  is  a  fish  highly  valt 
both  in  tliis  and  foreign  nations.  He  may  be  justly  said, 
the  old  poet  said  of  wine,  and  we  English  say  of  venison, 
be  a  generous  fish."  Gesner  says,  "  He  is  a  fish  that  f« 
cleanly  and  purely  in  the  swiftest  streams,  and  on  the  hard 
gravel,  and  that  he  may  justly  contend  with  all  fresh-wa 
fish ;  and  that  being  in  season  the  most  dainty  palates  h 
allowed  precedency  to  him." 

The  fish  is  not  only  admirable  as  food,  but  most  lovely 
look  on ;  the  varied  tints  of  yellow,  orange,  dark  green,  a 
violet  assumed  render  it  as  beautiful  as  a  flower,  for  o^ 
these  glowing  colours  break  out  circles  of  black  and  red. 

"  Swift  Trouts  diversified  with  crimson  stains  " 

begin  to  rise  to  the  surface  in  March,  and  during  April,  Mf 
and  especially  the  present  month,  may  be  said  to  have  attain 
their  highest  perfection.     The  Trout  is  a  most  vigilant,  acfci 
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Iflh,  affording  excellent  sport  to  the  angler.  As  the  wann 
leason  advances,  the  hours  immediately  before  and  after  sunset 
will  be  found  most  successful.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
lliali  the  Trout  pairs,  for,  unlike  nearly  every  other  kind  of 
fish,  they  go  about  in  couples,  constant  as  turtle  doves. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  the 
bunanity  of  the  sport  of  angling.  That  prince  of  anglers, 
laaak  Walton,  was  described  by  Byron  as  a  quaint  old  cruel 
ooxcomb,  who 

"  In  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  Trout  to  pull  it.'' 

But  these  contemners  of  fly-fishing  rarely  refuse  to  partake  of 
the  captures  of  the  rod  when  brought  to  table.  The  sport  has 
been  assiduously  followed  by  men  of  the  most  kindly  feelings 
and  the  very  highest  attainments,  who  could  not  recognise  the 
distinction  between  employing  others  to  procure  fish  or  game, 
or  to  fish  or  shoot  in  their  own  persons.  Probably  there  is 
DO  other  amusement  which  so  conduces  to  contemplation  as 
Migling;  all  the  soothing  influences  of  Nature  are  brought 
near  to  the  angler ;  he  is  carried  to  the  most  secluded  and 
picturesque  spots,  surrounded  by  the  fresh  greenery  of  spring, 
"new  leaves  and  songs  of  birds,"  and  as  he  drops 

**  flis  fly  in  quivering  circles  on  the  pool, 
Fluttering  with  mimic  wings," 

^e  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  are  hushed  to  repose,  and  the 
kwrt  IB  impressed  with  the  quietness  and  beauty  of  Nature, 
for 

**  'Tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  tnis  our  life 
To  lead  from  joy  to  joy." 


JUNE    3ed. 
The   Barberry. — (Berheris  vulgaris,) 

Occasionally  we  find  this  handsome  shrub  in  our  hedgerows 
*nd  woods,  but  more  frequently  ornamenting  the  plantations 
^th  its  graceful  pendulous  bunches  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 
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It  is  usually  a  bush  of  from  five  to  six  feet  high.  A  triple 
growth  springs  from  the  buds — first,  sharp  spines  diyidiog 
into  three,  theu  true  leaves,  and  ultimately  racemes  of  flowers; 
the  bush  is  often  covered  with  yellow  blossom,  produciiig  an 
odour  quite  oppressive  when  in  near  proximity. 

The  Barberry  presents  us  with  one  of  the  clearest  evidences 
of  vegetable  sensibility.  On  examining  the  interior  of  « 
blossom,  a  slender  stamen  will  be  seen  lying  back  against  eidi 
of  the  six  yellow  2)etals ;  if  the  lower  part  of  this  stamen  is 
touched  with  a  thorn,  the  head  or  anther  will  rise  from  its 
recumbent  position,  and  strike  against  the  centre  pillar  or 
stigma  just  like  the  hammer  of  a  clock  striking  the  heSL  Hds 
irritability  has  occasioned  considerable  investigation,  but  as  jA 
the  cause  remahis  veiled  in  mystery.  It  would  appear,  hoif- 
ever,  from  the  experiments  made,  that  vegetable  and  animsl 
life  present  almost  identical  phenomena.  The  Barbeny  Tan 
has  been  made  to  take  up  opiates,  and  the  filaments  have  then 
become  flaccid  and  powerless;  irritability  has  ceased.  Poisoiieci 
with  arsenic,  the  filaments  stiffen  in  death,  and  any  poisoD 
causing  inflanmiation  produces  a  kind  of  vegetable  inflammir 
tion  in  the  stamens ;  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  plant 
possesses  something  analogous  to  a  nervous  principle. 

The  tree  has  long  been  held  in  ill-repute ;  the  tenants  of 
arable  laud  root  it  out  of  their  hedgerows, .  from  the  belief 
that  it  blights  the  corn.  The  Barberry,  it  is  true,  is  often 
infested  with  a  minute  fringe,  presenting  a  similar  appeanmoe 
to  rust  in  corn ;  and  as  this  rust  appeared  on  the  Barb^ 
first,  it  was  Jissumed  that  the  one  produced  the  other ;  but  tlie 
fringe  of  the  Barbeny  and  the  rust  of  wheat  have,  on  inves- 
tigation, been  found  to  be  of  two  genera,  and  incapable  d 
producing  each  other. 

The  tree  in  autumn  presents  as  beautiful  an  appearance  as 
in  J  une,  for  then  the  branches  are  laden  with  scarlet  acid  fruit 
Barberries  boiled  in  sugar  make  an  agreeable  preserve.  The 
bark  and  wood  of  the  tree  give  a  good  yellow  dye. 
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JUNE    4th. 

The  Bladder  Campion,  or  Catchfly. — (SUene  injiata,) 

As  we  pass  through  the  pleasant  green  lanes  or  by  woodbank 
or  hedgerow  in  the  month  of  June,  we  shall  rarely  miss  the 
curious  blossoms  of  the  Bladder  Campion.  The  plant  is  fre- 
quent and  plentiful  after  the  coast  line.  The  calyx  or  exterior 
covering  of  tiie  flower  is  inflated  like  a  small  white  bladder, 
beautifully  reticulated  with  veins,  out  of  the  top  of  which 
project  the  creamy  white  petals  of  the  flower.  It  usually 
blossoms  very  abundantly,  so  that  the  plant  has  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  with  white  bladders  or  bottles — hence  called 
**  white  bottle."  The  Bladder  Campion  is  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  the  young  shoots ;  these,  when  blanched, 
have  not  only  the  smell  but  the  taste  of  green  peas.  The  young 
shoots  form  a  favourite  dish  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  where  they  are  considered  quite  equal  to  green  peas 
or  asparagus.  It  should  be  remembered  that  without  the 
process  of  blanching  they  have  a  bitter  flavour.  It  is  said 
that  many  persons  of  Minorca  were  preserved  from  starvation 
by  this  plant,  the  locusts  having  entirely  destroyed  the  usual 
food  crops,  leaving  the  Campion  untouched,  and  that  the  plant 
was  made  use  of  as  a  last  resource. 

There  is  a  curious  fable  linked  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  plant.  It  is  said  that  Minerva  employed  a  youth  caJled 
Campion  as  fly  catcher  for  her  owls  by  day,  the  vision  of  these 
wise  birds  being  so  confused  by  daylight  as  to  render  them 
mcapable  of  feeding  themselves.  It  so  happened  that  the  lad 
Campion,  instead  of  diligently  fulfilling  his  allotted  duty,  and 
serving  his  mistress's  owls  with  the  dainty  food,  as  directed, 
indtdged  in  a  noon-tide  nap,  and  the  goddess,  growing  incensed 
at  the  neglect  of  her  wise  birds,  punished  the  youth  by  chang- 
ing him  into  this  flower,  which  images  forth  the  bladders  in 
which  the  poor  fellow  formerly  kept  his  flies.  In  further 
testimony  of  the  tradition,  it  is  said  that  when  night  comes 
on  and  owls  are  abroad,  the  Campion,  still  retaining  remem- 
brance pf  the  past,  droops  its  head  in  fear. 

Another  ancient  tradition  links  the  plant  with  the  Greek 
deily  ''Silenos/'  hence  the  name  SUene,     This  god  of  the 
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heathens  is  represented  as  a  bald  old  man,  with  a  tail,  canying 
the  youth  Bacchus,  and  bearing  wine  skins  on  his  shoiUder. 
The  bladders  of  the  Campion  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
wine  skins,  the  god  having  merged  in  the  plant. 


JUNE    5th. 
The  Dunlin  Sandpipee. — {Trim/a  variabilis) 

The  earnest  student  of  natural  history  is  generally,  even  ift 
the  majority  of  our  large  towns,  placed  within  easy  distanee 
of  favourable  localities  for  observation.  There  are  hilk  and 
valleys,  arable  or  meadow  lands,  hedges,  copse,  and  woodland, 
and  not  unfrequently  marshes,  both  salt  and  fresh ;  brodoB) 
rivulets,  and  streams  abound  in  most  districts,  and  there  is 
usually  easy  access  to  blue  water.  Each  of  these  localities 
will  be  found  tenanted  by  different  races  of  insect,  bird,  and 
animal,  and,  therefore,  full  of  interest  to  those  who  desire  to 
note  the  wonderful  variations  and  the  marvellous  adaptations 
so  frequently  manifested  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world. 
Those  arms  of  the  sea,  or  estuaries,  where  the  receding  tide 
leaves  oozy  flats  of  mud  and  weed — such  as  are  found 

**  Where  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills  " — 

l)resent  great  variety,  numerous  birds  and  insects  are  there 
found  that  rarely  visit  more  inland  localities.  As  a  general 
rule  our  watering  places  are  but  little  frequented  by  these 
strangers.  It  is  in  the  more  retired  situations  that  tiiey  de- 
light, and  it  is  there  only  where  their  habits  may  be  accurately 
studied.  It  was  some  time  before  we  discovered  the  Sandpiper 
or  Sea  Snipe,  yet  it  is  a  somewhat  common  bird.  The  fact 
was,  we  sought  it  without  sufficient  remembrance  of  its  pecu- 
liar habits.  It  delights  to  seek  its  food  amid  the  soft  mud 
and  weeds  left  by  the  receding  tide,  and  during  the  ebb  is 
perpetually  on  the  move,  probing  every  tuft  of  weed  for 
«iquatic  insects,  and  giving  forth  its  peculiar  cry. 

The  male  birds  jjresent  an  appearance  so  widely  different 
in  spring  and  winter,  that  the  same  bird  may  easily  be  taken 
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Por  distinct  species.  During  the  fairer  half  of  the  year  the 
plumage  is  richly  and  beautifully  coloured,  the  top  of  the 
lead  and  neck  of  orange  shading  to  a  reddish  black,  on  the 
jack  edged  with  orange,  the  neck  grayish  white,  marked  with 
>rown,  the  \mder  parts  clear  white  and  very  dark  brown.  As 
lie  winter  approaches  the  bright  colours  fade,  toning  down  to 
i  more  sombre  hue. 

The  nest  is  usually  found  on  the  banks  where  the  long  sea 
prass  affords  cover.  Here  the  hen  sits  so  closely  that  it  is  a 
liance  if  you  do  not  pass  by  without  noticing  her.  She  is 
o  intent  upon  her  work  as  to  brave  the  close  proximity  of 
ntruders,  and  you  may  stand  over  the  nest  and  meet  the  clear 
glance  of  the  upturned  eye,  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  am  not 
o  be  deterred  from  my  work,  and  I  refuse  to  move."  The 
figs  are  perfect  gems  in  shape  and  colour;  they  are  of  a  clear 
i^t  green,  spotted  with  orange  brown. 


JUNE    6th. 

The  Earth  Nut,   Kipper  Nut,   or  Hawk  Nut. — 

{Bunium  Jlexuos^im.) 

N  our  old  pastures  we  may  now  readily  discover  a  slender 
tlant  with  the  leaves  cut  into  long,  acute  segments;  the 
apering  (occasionally  zigzag)  stem,  about  a  foot  high,  bearing 
.eads  of  small  white  flowers,  not  unlike  the  flower  of  the 
arsley,  though  somewhat  larger ;  it  is  more  frequent  on  the 
ides  of  the  hills,  than  in  the  meadows ;  indeed,  its  generic 
ame,  Bunium^  is  derived  from  Bounos,  a  hill ;  there  is  nothing 
eiy  conspicuous  in  the  plant  or  striking  in  the  flower ;  still, 
;  is  worthy  of  notice,  from  its  sweet  and  eatable  root.  Most 
jhoolboys  know  the  plant  as  the  Jar  Nut,  or  Earth  Chestnut; 
nd  many  holiday  excursions  we  have  made  in  days  long  past 
>  dig  the  roots  for  roasting.  The  name  of  the  plant  is  suffi- 
ent  to  bring  back  to  remembrance  old  schoolboy  faces  and 
[d  scenes — pleasant  walks  over  the  moors  and  hill  sides,  by 
le  banks  of  winding  streams,  deep  into  the  solitudes  of  the 
»rest,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  the  quiet  calm  little  town  where 
ithority  held  rule,  amid— 
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**  Fair  dwellings,  smgle  or  in  social  knot, 
Some  scattci^  o'er  the  level,  others  perched 
On  the  hill  sides,  a  cheerful  (|uiet  scene/' 

The  Earth  Nut  somewhat  resembles  the  sweet  potato  in 
flavour,  but  we  used  of  old  to  deem  the  Nut  as  superior  to 
the  best  chestnuts.  When  properly  cultivated,  the  root  attaios 
considerably  increased  size,  and  it  might  possibly  prove  an 
acquisition  of  value  to  our  usual  garden  produce ;  the  root  is 
very  nutritious,  superior  in  taste  to  the  potato,  and  would 
probably  become  a  favourite,  if  duly  cultured  by  some  of  onr 
market  gardeners  and  introduced  to  public  notice. 

We  owe  many  of  our  valuable  fruits  to  the  wildings  of  tk 
hedges  and  fields;  the  wild  crab  has,  by  attentive  cuUnn, 
become  a  choice  fruit ;  the  coarse  Brassica  olearcea  of  our 
coasts  and  cliffs,  one  of  our  esteemed  table  vegetables ;  and  it 
may  be  that,  by  judicious  culture,  this  wild,  prolific  tuberoos 
root  would  prove  a  valuable  substitute  in  times  of  disease  and 
scarcity  for  the  potato ;  and  as  it  would  usually  precede  the 
appearance  of  that  root  in  spring,  it  might  prevent  some 
disease  caused  by  the  consumption  of  unwholesome  vegetaUes. 


JUNE    7th. 

The  Bottle  Titmouse,  or  Lonh^-tailed   Tit. — (Pana 

caudatm,) 

This  bird  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  localities.  In 
the  west  we  have  heard  it  called  '^  Long  Tom  poke  pudding.'^ 
It  is  a  small  but  remarkably  active  bird,  ever  in  motion,  its 
long  tail  kept  in  continual  vibration  as  it  flits  from  brandi  to 
branch,  or  runs  up,  down,  and  round  the  tree,  prying  into 
every  crevice  with  a  most  knowing  look. 

The  bird  measures  about  five  inches  in  length ;  the  bill 
short,  and  admirably  adapted  for  picking  out  larvse  from  the 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  trees,  «S:c. ;  the  tul  is  of  great  length. 
The  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  generally  erected  into 
a  tuft ;  the  head  marked  with  black  and  white ;  the  back  roee 
and  black ;  wings  black  and  white ;  under  parts  ashy  gray, 
tinted  with  red---altogether  a  very  beautiful  dress.     The  ntft 
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formed  by  this  bird  is  unsurpassed  for  lightness,  neatness  of 
workmanship,  and  warmth.  It  is  of  oval  sliape,  with  a  small 
entrance  near  the  top,  woven  of  moss  and  dry  grasses,  the 
exterior  adroitly  covered  with  lichens,  both  white  and  gray,  to 
assimilate  with  those  on  the  branch  of  the  tree  where  the  nest 
is  placed ;  and  so  admirably  is  this  done,  that  it  requires  a 
keen  eye  to  discover  where  the  tree  ends  and  the  nest  begins  ; 
the  lidiens  are  bound  on  with  spiders'  web,  or  the  silk  spun 
by  the  larvae  of  the  butterfly ;  and,  to  add  to  the  deception, 
small  portions  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  are  also  woven  into  the 
exterior  of  the  nest.  Mr.  Jesse  states  that  he  has  seen  a  nest 
of  this  bird  over  the  entrance  to  which  a  feather  had  been 
placed  for  concealment,  so  that  the  valve  or  door  was  lifted 
at  each  entrance  and  exit  of  the  birds.  No  other  naturalist 
mentions  any  such  contrivance,  and  probably  the  case  referred 
to  resulted  from  accident.  The  formation  of  the  nest  is 
sufficiently  wonderful  in  its  usual  form,  especially  when  we 
consider  ^at  the  little  architect  was  without  experience  as  to 
form,  materials,  &c.,  and  its  only  tools  the  bill  and  claws; 
and  yet  how  admirably  have  the  materials  been  wrought,  just 
into  the  form  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  bird — capacious 
in  size,  for  the  large  family  it  is  to  hold  ;  a  narrow  access  at 
the  side,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  moisture  or  cold;  and 
warmly  lined  with  downy  feathers,  so  that,  whilst  food  is 
being  sought  for  the  fourteen  or  sixteen  young  ones,  warmth 
may  be  retained  in  the  nest  during  the  parents'  absence.  The 
eggs  are  very  small — not  much  larger  than  full-sized  peas — 
and  of  a  milk-white  colour. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  whole  family  of  young  Tits 
associating  through  the  winter  with  the  parent  birds,  sporting 
together  in  the  trees,  and  all  the  while  keeping  up  a  constant 
charming  ttoit  tvrU  as  they  fly  to  and  fro. 


JUNE    8th. 

The  Greater  Plantain  or  Waybrfad. — {Plantago  major,) 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  after  a  fine,  dry,  warm  May 
the  steep  hillsides  and  downy  lands  show  signs  of  exhaustion 
— the  herbage  browns,  even  the  new  foliage  of  the  trees  droop, 
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and  the  roadside  plants  wither ;  then  a  considerable  rainfall 
takes  place,  and,  as  if  some  magic  wand  had  been  waved  073* 
the  landscape,  everything  revives ;  the  whole  face  of  Natnie 
is  suddenly  changed — ^the  brown  is  succeeded  by  the  brightest 
green,  and  the  meads,  stimulated  by  the  warmth  and  moisture, 
become  full  of  luxuriant  herbage,  so  soft  and  nash,  that  it 
crushes  into  moisture  under  the  footfall  The  foliage  of  eveiy 
tree  in  the  woodland  is  freshened,  new-greened  by  the  welcome 
rain ;  the  birds  sing  out  their  gladness,  and  all  Nature  is 
refreshed  and  revived.  Even  our  common  wayside  plants, 
washed  by  the  storm  and  stimulated  by  the  warmth,  speedily 
attain  unusual  luxuriance,  and  from  dusty,  soil-stained  tpeeds 
become,  as  it  were,  flowers. 

'The  Common  Plantain  we  have  observed  under  the  circum- 
stances adverted  to,  so  to  flourish  as  to  become  well  entitled 
to  rank  amongst  our  Jloivey's,  From  the  pale  green  star-like 
leaves  the  flower  stems  rise  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  tipped 
with  a  cone  of  blossom  that  may  well  claim  to  be  ranked  as 
beautiful,  the  flowers  are  usually  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
noticed,  but,  under  the  circumstances  adverted  to,  the  lilac 
colour  of  the  cup  and  hairlike  filaments  become  full  and  rich, 
and  powdered  with  white  anthers,  and  thus  the  plant  has  a 
striking  appearance  amid  the  fresh  grass,  or  in  the  pathway  of 
the  green  lane. 

The  plant  is  said  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  white  man; 
the  name  given  to  it  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  the 
"white  man's  footsteps;"  the  flowers  have  a  delicate  hawthorn- 
like  but  faint  perfume.  The  plant  was  formerly  reckoned  as 
one  of  our  most  efficacious  vulnerary  herbs,  and  the  leaves  are 
still  in  high  repute  with  many  villagers,  who  retain  their  faith 
in  those  old  herbalists  who  pointed  out  the  Plantain  as  "* 
singular  good  wound  herb  to  heal  fresh  or  old  wounds." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  noble  and  royal  name  of  Plantagenet 
was  derived  from  this  wayside  plant.  "  Plantagenet"  appears* 
however,  to  have  been  the  name  given  to  Henry  II.,  from  his 
custom  of  wearing  in  his  cap  a  sprig  of  hrooin,  the  name  of 
which,  in  French,  is  Plant  a  genet. 
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JUNE    9th. 
The  Eaewig. — {F&rficula  auricularia.) 

The  insect  world  is  now  at  its  busiest  season,  the  various 
tribes  fulfilling  their  allotted  duties,  and  often  displaying  the 
most  wonderful  instinct. 

The  Earwig  (so  called  from  the  supposition  that  it  was 
addicted  to  taking  up  its  habitation  in  the  human  ear, 
penetrating  into  the  head  and  causing  death),  though  usually 
regarded  with  apprehension  and  dread,  is  quite  harmless.  We 
have  known  instances  where  the  alarmed  insect  has  sought 
shelter  in  the  human  ear,  but  no  injury  has  resulted  \  the  wax 
of  the  ear  offers  full  protection  from  danger  of  this  description. 
The  insect  runs  rapidly,  either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly, 
and  occasionally  takes  wing,  though  not  often.  The  wing  of 
the  Earwig  is  a  beautiful  object  when  expanded ;  it  is  like  an 
Indian  fan,  the  nerves  radiating  from  a  point.  When  not 
in  use  it  folds  up  most  compactly  under  the  wing  cases.  The 
insect  appears  as  if  armed  with  a  formidable  pair  of  pincers 
at  the  tail,  but  this  is  not  a  weapon  of  offence,  though  it  is  of 
considerable  use  to  the  insect  when  climbing  plants  in  search 
of  food. 

Baron  de  Geer,  the  eminent  Swedish  Naturalist,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  maternal  care  exhibited  by  the 
Earwig.  The  insect  usually  selects  some  shady  spot  for  its 
breeding-place,  often  near  the  root  of  a  plant  about  to  blossom, 
that  it  may  not  have  far  to  go  for  forage ;  here  it  may  be 
observed  digging  out  the  earth  with  its  mandibles  and  fore 
feet ;  and  if  the  excavation  appears  sufficiently  damp  (for 
moisture  is  an  indispensable  requisite),  depositing  the  eggs, 
like  fine  grains  of  sand.  If  from  any  cause  the  spot  selected 
becomes  too  dry,  the  eggs  are  removed  to  a  more  fitting  spot 
better  adapted  for  incubation.  The  insect  gathers  the  eggs 
together  and  sits  on  them  just  as  the  hen  does,  until  the  troop 
of  minute  nearly  transparent  young  appear,  numbering  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  The  young  are  seen  to  move  around  and 
about  the  parent,  or  taking  shelter  under  her  body,  exactly 
imitating  young  chickens,  and  the  mother  brooding  over  them 
like  the  hen,  watching  them  with  attentive  care,  and  ^^roviding 
for  their  wants  by  climbing  the  flower  stalks,  chipping  out  the 
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inner  petals  of  the  blossom  and  forming  them  into  a  kind  of 
paste.  Thus  Rarwigs  become  a  great  pest  to  the  florist,  as 
many  of  his  choicest  blooms  are  destroyed;  the  dahlia 
especially  suffers  in  this  respect.  That  Earwigs  have  a 
language  of  communication  is  evident,  for  the  attention  of  the 
young  is  called  by  the  parent  striking  the  antenna  on  the 
ground.  The  parent  insect,  in  fact,  exhibits  as  much  solidti]^ 
and  care  as  one  of  the  higher  animals — ^if  danger  threatens  she 
guards  her  young  bravely,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life. 


JUNE    10th. 

The   Broom. — (Genista  scoparia,) 

**  The  Broom, 
Yellow  and  bright  as  bullion  unalloyed," 

now  puts  forth  a  very  wealth  of  flower,  decking  each  spray  of 
the  thickly  branched  shrub  with  bright  gold.  The  Broom 
delights  in  dry  hillsides  and  heatlis,  where  it  shows  a  profu- 
sion of  beautiful  blossom.  The  corolla  is  large  and  handsome, 
presenting,  when  fully  expanded,  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  golden  butterfly  with  open  wings,  the  upper  petal  bent 
backward  and  delicately  pencilled  with  darker  colour.  The 
shrub  is  closely  set  with  angular  branches,  rarely  exceeding 
three  to  four  feet  in  height,  the  leaves  are  divided  into  threes- 
An  old  herbalist  says,  "  A  description  of  this  shrub  is  need- 
less, it  being  so  generally  used  by  all  the  good  housewives 
throughout  the  land  to  sweep  the  house  with."  If  the  "  good 
housewives"  were  to  be  reckoned  by  the  use  of  the  brooiB 
their  number,  we  fear,  would  be  scant  indeed.  The  French 
call  the  shnib  **  la  f/enet  a  balai"  for,  like  us,  they  formerly 
made  brooms  of  the  branches.  An  authority  states  that  it  was 
a  Broom-pod  that  was  worn  by  the  Plantagenet  family,  and 
that  it  is  so  figured  in  BoutelFs  Manual  of  Heraldry. 

The  young  shoots,  as  well  as  the  ashes  of  the  Broom,  ha^® 
been  used  medicinally.  Broom  tea  has  proved  highly  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  dropsy  and  some  other  diseases  ;  it  is  made  bj 
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)ing  the  young  tops  in  boiling  water.     The  flower  buds 

I  formerly  gathered  and  pickled  as  a  substitute  for  capers 

e  should  fancy  but  an  ill  one. 

liere  is  an  old  prognostic  from  the  bloom  of  Broom :  if  it 

TB  a  very  free  blossom,  it  is  augured  that  a  full  harvest 

follow ;  if  the  contrary,  that  blight  will  fall  heavily  upon 

grain  crops. 

t  the  point  where  we  write  this  note,  we  look  down  upon 

jep  hillside  covered  with  Broom  blossom — 

"The  Broom, 
Full  flowered  and  visible  in  every  steep, 
Along  the  copses  run  in  veins  of  gold." 

Wordsworth. 

"he  bees  are  busy  about  the  opening  blossoms,  and  by 
r  eagerness  and  numbers  it  would  appear  that  the  shrub 
•ecuSarly  valuable  to  them.  The  Greeks  entertained  the 
ef  that  bees  would  never  forsake  their  hives  where  Broom 
plenty;  thousands  of  years  have  rolled  on  since  this 
irvation  was  made,  and  the  insect  manifests  the  same 
iaUty  to  our  own  day. 


JUNE    llTH. 
The  Swift,  or  Screech  Martin. — {Cypselm  apus.) 

THOSE  who  are  accustomed  to  be  abroad  much  on  summer 
lings,  the  Swift,  notwithstanding  its  sooty  dress,  is  a  great 
►tirite;  the  gambols  of  these  birds  are  most  amusing,  giving 
and  animation  to  the  scenery  as  they 

"  Glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs, 
And  stoop  on  rivers  to  refresh  their  wings." 

Dryden. 

for  rapid  and  graceful  flight,  we  have  no  bird  that  can 
'cessfully  compete  with  the  Swift ;  its  formation  appears  as 
3ttodelled  for  rapid  progress — the  rate  of  its  flight  has  been 
ixaated  at  upwards  of  200  miles  per  hour ;  and.  as  it  is  on 
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the  wing  from  earliest  dawn  until  deepening  twilight  (not  leas 
than  sixteen  hours),  it  would  appear  that  upwards  of  3,000 
miles  per  day  may  be  accomplished.  The  bird  never  appeaa 
to  tire ;  rests  not  on  tree  or  housetop  ;  and  if  by  any  chance 
it  alights  on  the  ground,  it  is  with  difficulty  enabled  to  resame 
its  flight,  from  the  gre<at  length  of  wing ; — ^it  eats,  drinks,  and 
collects  the  materials  for  lining  the  nest  while  on  the  wing. 
It  is  not  a  nest  huilder  ;  it  seeks  some  crevice  in  a  rock  or  dd 
building,  and  roughly  lines  it  with  dry  grass  and  feathers ; 
the  eggs  are  rarely  more  than  two,  and  only  one  brood  u 
reared  in  a  season,  so  that  the  young  are  ready  for  their  eaily 
migration  in  August. 

The  Swift  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  swallow,  the 
latter  showing  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  white,  whilst 
the  Swift  appears  entirely  black ;  on  a  close  examination, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chin  is  marked  with  a 
patch  of  grey.  The  eye  of  the  Swif b  is  remarkable  for  its 
fulness  and  brilliant  clearness. 

On  fine  summer  evenings,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  are 
completed,  the  Swifts  congregate  in  parties  for  sport ;  their 
gambols  are  as  amusing  as  they  are  graceful ;  the  favoniite 
pastime  is  that  of  chasing  each  other  round  and  round  with 
increasing  speed,  ending)  with  violent  screamings  of  joy 
as  they  glide  aloft.  From  this  peculiar  screech  the  bird  has 
been  called  the  Screech  Martin,  or  "long  wing  screaming 
devH  bit." 

Buflfon  states  that  their  early  migration  is  caused  by  the 
heat  of  our  summers,  and  that  they  seek  a  colder  instead  of  a 
warmer  climate.  This  observation  does  not  appear  correct, 
as  the  bird  apparently  delights  in  our  warmest  days,  and  does 
not  leave  us  until  the  warm  season  may  be  said  to  have  passed, 
away. 


JUNE    12th. 
The  Spotted   Fly-catcher. — {Musicapa  gri&ola.) 

Those  who  would  study  the  habits  of  birds  must  be  early 
risers ;  as  soon  as  the  dawn  commences,  from  two  to  three 
o'clock,  the  birds  are  abroad,  and  appear  divested  of  a  great 
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on  of  the  timidity  evinced  in  the  after  parts  of  the 
Shortly  after  two  o'clock  the  cheerful  chirp  of  the 
ow  is  heard,  and  the  skylark  soon  after  mounts  into  air 
97akens  the  grove  with  its  clear  melody.  In  no  month  of 
ear  are  the  early  hours  of  morning  more  delicious  than 
le  "  leafy  month  of  June ; "  a  fine,  clear  air,  the  whole 
.  newly  attired ;  a  deep  stillness  reigning  all  around,  save 
nnsic  of  the  birds ;  just  before  sunrise,  when  the  whole 
3ns  are  often  tinted  from  east  to  west  with  the  most 
ant  colours,  and  then,  as  the  clock  strikes  four,  the  sun, 
ing  over  the  hilltop,  floods  the  whole  view  with  rosy 

**  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 

Flatter  the  mountam  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy." 

lependent  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  habits  of  our  feathered 
is,  there  is  surely  enough  in  the  general  aspect  of  nature 
rry  men  abroad  in  early  morning,  but  now,  in  no  distant 
rb  of  a  large  city,  as  we  sit  watching  the  Spotted  Fly- 
er, we  are  as  undisturbed  as  if  in  the  midst  of  an  American 
b. 

e  Spotted  Fly-catcher  is  one  of  our  spring  visitors,  arriving 
B  latter  end  of  May.  It  is  a  familiar  little  fellow,  frequently 
ling  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house,  if  somewhat 
bed ;  probably  this  familiarity  has  been  increased  by  the 
5ction  given  to  the  bird  in  many  country  places,  from  the 
hyme — 

**  If  you  scare  the  Fly-catcher  away 
No  good  luck  will  with  you  stay." 

lere  is  no  great  difficulty  in  observing  the  habits  of  our 
\ :  if,  after  having  selected  an  appropriate  spot,  we  remain 
jctly  still,  they  soon  appear,  satisfied  we  intend  them  no 
ad  pursue  their  vocations  undisturbed.  The  Fly-catcher 
J  its  stand  upon  a  near  hedge  stake,  and  waits  patiently, 
dng  with  keen  glance  the  immediate  circle,  then  comes  a 
I  curve  in  the  air,  and  a  return  to  its  perching  place, 
e  the  bee,  blue-bottle,  or  wasp  is  devoured.  From  its 
;  of  taking  bees  it  is  sometimes  called  "  bee  bird."     It 
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rarely  makes  use  of  its  feet  but  for  perching,  neither  walks, 
runs,  nor  climbs.  The  upper  part  of  ike  body  is  a  fine  brown, 
shading  darker  to  the  head,  the  wings  black,  tipped  with  red- 
dish white,  the  under  parts  of  the  bird  almost  entirely  wMte. 
It  is  a  very  neat,  compact  nest  builder,  frequently,  however, 
selecting  veiy  odd  places  for  the  purpose.  It  may  now  be 
seen  diligently  at  work,  its  morning  meal  completed;  canTiog 
small  twigs,  fragments  of  down,  cobwebs,  &Cy  for  its  nest 


JUNE    13th. 

The  Common  Ash. — {Fraxinua  excelsior.) 

The  Ash  has  been  called  the  Venus  of  the  Woods ;  its  native 
gracefulness  and  elegance  of  growth  are,  however,  so  frequent 
destroyed  by  mutilation,  that  many  persons  have  but  a  faint 
notion  of  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  When  permitted  to  attain  its 
full  height,  and  to  spread  out  its  wide  circle  of  branches  un- 
molested, like  the  tree  described  by  Loudon  as  growing  in 
Wobum  Park,  upwards  of  90  feet  high,  with  a  circumferenoe 
of  branches  of  some  120  feet,  it  forms  a  noble  ornament  to  tiie 
scenery,  even  in  the  barrenness  of  winter,  and  as  the  fresh 
pendulous  leaflets  unfold  in  spring,  and  clothe  every  brandi 
with  living  green,  its  claim  to  the  title  of  "  The  Venus  of  the 
Woods"  is  at  once  admitted.  Many  of  our  poets  have  delighted 
to  do  honour  to  the  tree ;  the  graceful  foliage,  fluttering  and 
sparkling  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sunbeams,  has  been 
likened  to  the  expression  of  innocent  joy.  Tennyson  speaks  | 
of  a  lady's  hair  as 

"  More  black  than  Ash  buds  in  the  front  of  March." 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  who  are  unable  to  discern  attj 
beauty  in  trees,  except  to  the  ultimate  fact  of  so  much  good 
timber ;  but  even  these  should  stop  and  admire  the  Ash.  V^ 
uses  are  so  numerous,  and  its  timber  qualities  so  valuable,  th4>* 
it  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Husbandman  ^ 
Tree."  The  Anglo-Saxons  held  it  in  high  esteem,  for  its  eas/ 
and  rapid  growth  (the  seeds  root  and  spring  up  withotf* 
culture),  and  for  the  toughness,  elasticity,  and  durabiUty  of 
the  timber. 
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"  The  Aah  for  nothing  ill "  is  a  brief  but  correct  epitome. 
Veiy  many  curious  notices  respecting  the  tree  are  met  with. 
It  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  wood  of  which  Cupid  made 
his  arrows  in  that  golden  time  when  Love  brought  neither 
guile,  sorrow,  nor  death ;  before  the  god  of  Love  adopted  the 
more  fatal  cypress.  .  Some  appear  to  have  held  to  the  strange 
belief  that  man  was  formed  from  the  ashes  of  the  tree;  others 
that  there  existed  a  marvellous  antipathy  to  the  tree  by  all  the 
"  Viper  brood."  Pliny  says  that  if  an  adder  is  encompassed 
about  with  ashen  twigs  on  one  side  and  a  fire  on  the  other, 
the  adder  will  attempt  to  pass  through  the  fire  rather  than 
over  the  ashen  boughs ;  thus  Ash  leaves  were  administered  as 
an  unfailing  remedy  for  the  bite  of  an  adder.  The  branches, 
leaves,  and  keys,  were,  of  old,  put  to  superstitious  uses.  Even 
the  sap  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  Highlands,  where  it  was 
customary,  on  Xhe  birth  of  a  child,  to  put  one  end  of  a  green 
Ash  stick  into  the  fire,  and  to  collect  the  sap  that  oozed  from 
the  other  end,  aud  to  administer  the  juice  to  the  babe  as  its 
"  first  food,"  and  thus  expel  all  Satanic  influences  from  the 
ehild.  The  wood,  whilst  burning,  gives  forth  an  odour  not 
unlike  the  perfume  of  violets.  The  ashes  afford  very  good 
potash.  Evelyn  states  that  the  keys  were  preserved  and 
pickled  as  a  delicate  salading.  Manna  is  the  product  of  a 
species  of  Ash  in  warm  climates ;  it  flows  from  the  branches 
and  is  collected  for  medicinal  use. 


JUNE    14th. 

The  White-throated  Warbler,  or  Nettle  Creeper. — 

(Cicrruca  cinerea,) 

^ow  the  summer  queen  reigns  in  all  the  fullness  of  her  glory 
^^  beauty— 

**  The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long, 
Adorned  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and  green. 
In  whose  cool  bowers  the  birds,  with  many  a  song, 
Do  welcome  with  their  choir  the  summer  queen." 
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All  nature  appears  full  of  enjoyment  nnder  her  genial  reign- 
cattle  in  the  deep  grassy  meads — ^insects  revelling  in  the  nectar 
of  flowers — the  joyous  notes  of  birds,  are  all  indications  of 
content ;  and  here  in  the  plejisant  shade  of  the  woodland,  sober 
thankfulness  for  jill  the  gracious  gifts  of  Nature  may  well  be 
wooed  by  man.  Now  the  sweet  music  o£  distant  village  bells 
is  heard  mingling  with  the  varied  woodland  sounds. 

**  Remote,  oxhilirating  peal, 
Now  dying  all  away,  now  faintly  heard. 
And  now  with  loud  and  musical  relapse 
In  mellow  changes  pouring  on  the  ear.*' 

It  seems  indeed  the  very  perfection  of  music ;  and  then,  dose 
by,  as  if  roused  by  the  swelling  sounds, 

"  The  sportive  white-thro.it,  on  some  twig's  end  borne, 
Pours  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  mom ; " 

or,  fluttering  upward,  carols  its  pleasant  song  on  thewiDg; 
dancing  up  and  down  in  the  air  with  erected  crest  and  swelr 
ling  throat,  and  then  alighting  on  the  same  spray  until  its 
emulation  is  again  aroused.  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  short 
and  peculiar,  and  not  unfrcquently  just  above  its  cherished 
retreat.  If,  however,  3'ou  approach  too  close  to  its  resting 
phice,  the  pleasant  song  is  changed  to  chirring,  harsh,  scolding 
notes. 

The  AVhito  Throat  is  a  slciuler,  elegantly-formed  bird,  met 
with  in  almost  ever}*  co}>pice  or  hedgerow  where  low  bushe* 
abound,   and  easily  distinguished   by  its  white  throat  an^ 
peculiar  flight.    It  is  a  ]>lainly-attired  bird,  flanks  and  chest  of 
ashy  gray,  the  breast  white,  tinted  in  parts  \Nith  rose  red.    I* 
remains  with  us  during  the  fine  season,  but  as  the  shorteniuS 
days  toll  of  the  approach  of  winter,  it  wings  its  way  to  mot^ 
genial  climos.     The  bird  often  commences  its  song  with  tt^^ 
dawn  and  continues  to  sing  until   twilight   has  faded  in't^ 
night.     During  early  summer  it  feeds  upon  insects,  aphide^' 
worms,  itc.  ;  but  when  the  fruits  ripen  it  varies  its  diet  wit^ 
giHvsoWrries,  currants,  cherries,  elderberries,  or  any  of  the  so^"' 
fruits  of  wliich  it  has  eanied  the  right  of  taking  toll  by  i^ 
labours  in  the  early  j\irt  of  the  season. 
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The  Common  Dog  Rose. — {Rosa  canimci.) 

**  Now  is  the  pride  of  youth 
Pluming  the  wc^ods,  and  i\iQ  first  Rom  appears, 
And  Summer  from  the  chambers  of  the  south 
Is  coming  up  to  wipe  away  all  tears." — ^Tennyson. 

The  Wild  Rose  may  be  said  to  be  the- parent  of  nearly  all  our 
beautiful  garden  varieties,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  the  stock 
upon  which  those  favourite  exotics  are  budded. 

*  *  Some  with  dark  green  leaves 
Contrast  their  flowers  of  pure  unsullied  white ; 
Others  like  velvet  robes  of  regal  state, 
Of  richest  crimson ;  while  in  thorny  moss 
Enshrined  and  craclled,  the  most  lovely  wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek." 

Though  our  hedgerow  wilding  may  not  for  a  moment  com- 
pete, either  in  variety  or  richness  of  colouring,  with  its  more 
juristocratic  offspring,  yet  in  its  simplicity  it  is  still  a  singularly 
beautiful  flower — the  blossom,  of  a  delicate  pale  rose  colour, 
set  amid  finely-cut  fresh  green  leaves,  appears  to  open  its  very 
heart  to  the  sunbeams,  and  freely  offers  its  fragrance  to  the 
passing  breeze.    Later  in  the  season  we  shall  find  the  blossoms 

'*  Starring  each  bush  in  lanes  and  glades," 

the  hedgebanks  red  with  the  fallen  petals,  and  the  sweet  odour 
readily  perceptible. 

The  Rose  is  known  as  a  favourite  flower  nearly  all  over  the 
globe.  Throughout  the  North  of  Europe  the  native  species 
are  single,  in  warmer  climes  usually  double.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  though  so  widely  spread,  the  Wild  Rose  has  not  yet 
been  found  either  in  Australia  or  South  America. 

The  Greeks  conceived  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  Rose  to 
be  emblematic  of  youth,  and  thus  appropriately  dedicated  it  to 
Aurora,  the  goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of  day.  The  Romans 
^entertained  ^  great  partiality  for  the  Rose.    Cicero  reproaches 
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Verres  with  the  extravagant  luxury  of  making  the  tour  of 
Sicily  in  a  bower  of  roses,  decked  and  garlanded  with  the 
flowers.  Cleopatra  was  said  to  have  expended  an  Egyptian 
talent  (above  j£200)  in  the  adornment  of  a  banqueting  room 
with  Eoses,  for  a  single  night.  The  Parisians  are  passionately 
attached  to  Eoses;  they  are  reared  in  pots,  and  many  thousands 
sold  in  the  markets  for  presents.  An  old  custom  still  exists 
in  some  of  the  departments  of  France,  whereby  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village,  on  a  specified  day,  testify  their  appreciation  of  the 
virtues  of  some  cottage,  maiden  by  publicly  presenting  her 
with  a  Rose,  whereby  she  becomes  entitled  to  precedence  in 
the  village  festivals  for  the  ensuing  year  as  "  La  Rodere!*' 
Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  describes  Eve  in  the  (harden  of 
Eden  as  surrounded  by  Roses — 

"  Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood 
Half  spied,  so  thick  the  Boses  blushing  round 
About  her  glowed." 

Botanists  enumerate  many  varieties  of  the  English  wiW 
Rose ;  the  Common  Dog  Rose  is  distinguished  by  its  alteinate: 
strongly  hooked  prickles. 


JUNE    IGth. 

The   Black   Elder. — (Samlnicus  nigra.) 

The  Elder  Tree  derives  its  Latin  generic  name  Samhucus  fronr 
a  Greek  word  signifying  a  musical  instrument,  the  young 
branches  having  been  used,  in  ancient  times,  for  making  of 
flutes  and  rustic  pipes.  The  pith  of  the  Elder  is  made  into* 
figures  and  balls  for  electrical  experiments.  The  buds  are 
often  pickled,  forming  a  very  fair  substitute  for  capers.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  our  **  summer  is  never  fully  established 
until  the  Elder  is  in  flower,  and  that  it  ends  when  the  berries 
are  ripe."  As  the  large  cream-coloured  cymes  of  blossom  no\r 
whiten  our  hedgerows,  wo  may  hope  that  fair  summer  weather 
will  make  good  the  ancient  prognostic. 
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The  Elder  seldom  exceeds*  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  in  height, 
it  is  rather  a  bush  than  a  tree,  branching  irregularly,  but  always 
opposite;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  largo  flat  umbels,  of 
creamy  white  colour,  and  are  faintly  scented — the  berries  of 
blackish  purple ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  narcotic  smell,  believed 
to  prove  injurious  to  those  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  the  tree. 
The  plant  has  been  epiployed  for  medicinal  purposes  almost  as 
far  back  as  our  records  extend ;  its  uses  are  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  the  Greek  writers,  but  of  late  its  medicinal  value  seems 
to  have  gradually  diminished,  our  medical  practitioners  having 
recourse,  probably,  to  more  certain  remedies.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  experience  of  ages  attests  its  value  in  many  forms ; 
infusions  made  from  the  fresh  buds  are  used  inwardly  and  for 
fomentations,  and  many  a  village  dame  holds  the  ointment 
made  from  the  flowers  as  invaluable,  and  village  maidens 
believe  an  infusion  of  the  blossom  the  best  cosmetic ;  certain  it 
is  that  no  pleasanter  or  better  remedy  can  be  had  for  a  recent 
cold  than  ike  wine  made  from  the  berries — well  brewed,  three 
years  old,  a  dose  of  half  a  pint  throws  off  the  cold  in  a  single 
night.  The  juice  of  the  berry  makes  a  very  good  hair-dye ; 
the  Romans  used  it  for  this  purpose.  "Withering  states  that  if 
vegetables,  fruit  trees,  com,  <fec.,  are  whipped  with  the  green 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  Elder  the  attack  of  blight  is  pre- 
vented. 

A  tradition  has  been  handed  down  that  the  tree  upon  which 
Judas  hanged  himself  was  an  Elder  Tree. 

The  berries  are  poisonous  to  poultry,  and  the  flowers  to 
peacocks.  The  Elder  Tree  is  grown  to  some  extent  for  the 
berries ;  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is  made  from  the  fruit  for 
the  adulteration  of  port,  or  rather  for  the  manufacture  of 
spurious  English  port ;  it  would  be  well  if  the  adulteration 
was  always  of  so  innocent  a  character. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  death's-head  moth  usually  feeds  on  the 
Elder  leaves. 
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JUNE    17th. 

The  Squirrel. — (Scuirus  vulgdris.) 

This,  the  most  graceful  and  agile  of  our  native  quadrapeds, 
has  emerged  from  its  winter  quarters,  and  seems  all  the  more 
sprightly  and  happy  for  its  long  winter  sleep.  Nothing  caa 
exceed  the  archness  and  vivacity  of  its  movements,  as  it 
scampers  up  the  boles  of  the  beech  or  fir,  gambolling  with  its 
mate,  leaping  from  tree  top  to  tree  top  with  the  most  rapid 
action,  the  outspread  feathery  tail  greatly  assisting  the  fli^; 
and,  after  a  fit  of  frolic  and  fun,  then  to  work  again,  constract- 
ing  its  nest — for  it  builds  in  the  trees  like  a  bird,  though  wiA 
far  less  neatness.  The  nest  or  dray  is  composed  of  moss  and 
leaves,  and  placed  between  the  branches  of  trees,  frequently 
the  fir.  The  nest  is  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  with  an  entrance 
at  the  top — a  massive,  rude  structure,  but  well  contrived  for 
its  needed  purpose.  As  we  cautiously  watch  the  busy  animal, 
some  slight  movement  causes  a  rustle  amid  the  dry  leaves,  and 

"  With  ears  erect 
The  Squirrel  seems  to  hark,  and  then  to  dance 
With  conscious  tail  aloft  and  twinkling  feet 
Nimbler  from  bough  to  bough. " — Bowles. 

Now  hiding  behind  the  tree,  and  a  moment  after  peeping  with 
its  brilliant  black  eyes,  then,  apparently  reassured,  resuming 
its  gaiety  and  fun,  every  movement  marked  with  agiUty  and 
grace,  more  like  a  bird  than  a  quadruped.  The  back  of  the 
♦Squirrel  is  of  fine  red  chestnut  colour,  the  chest  pure  white, 
the  tail  exactly  resembles  a  feather,  the  hairs  spreading  out 
on  either  side.  The  animal  feeds  upon  nuts,  beech  mast,  fir 
cones,  <kc.  The  small  end  of  the  nut  is  adroitly  nipped  off,  Ihe 
shell  split  open,  and  the  kernel  extracted  with  great  rapidity; 
they  are  very  fond  of  the  young  tops  of  the  trees.  Jesse  says 
he  "has  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  Squirrels  catch  and 
devour  small  birds."  Almost  every  other  naturalist  not  only 
doubts  this  fact^  but  denies  its  possibility.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Squirrel  will  chase  birds  from  bough  to  bough  when 
intruding  too  near  its  dray,  sometimes  apparently  in  mere 
sport,  but  never  with  bloodthirstj'  intentions. 
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Squirrel  hybemates  during  winter,  but  its  sleep  is  not 
lous,  waking  for  a  brief  space  on  mild,  sunny  winter 
Lt  then  has  recourse  to  the  store  of  nuts,  t^c,  providently 
»,  and  takes  a  small  supply  of  food ;  when  for  an  hour 
at  noon  it  may  be  seen 

"  With  raised  paws  and  form  erect 
Chirping  merrily," 

^in  retiring  to  its  hybemaculum  to  await  the  approach- 
ing. 


JUNE    18th. 
The  Walnut  Tree. — {Jnglam  regia.) 

NS  is  a  contraction  of  Jovis  glans,  acorn  of  Jove;  Regia^ 
3gal,  from  its  majestic  size.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
n  full  growth,  and  in  favourable  situations,  it  presents 
ive,  handsome  appearance,  its  wide-spreading  branches 
i  with  smooth  gray  bark,  and  hung  with  light,  graceful 

of  yellowish  green.  Its  fructification  is  somewhat 
\x ;  first,  thick  green  catkins  will  be  seen  hanging  from 
inches :  these  are  the  barren  flowers,  and  soon  drop  from 
ee;  on  other  parts  of  the  branches  the  fruit-bearing 
J,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  may  be  discovered.  The 
which  have  a  fine  aromatic  odour,  appear  late  and  fall 

A  good  black  dye  is  obtained  from  the  leaves,  and  the 
i  the  husk  has  been  often  sold  as  hair  dye. 
fruit,  in  its  green  state,  is  in  general  use  as  a  pickle. 
[e  says,  "  The  green  and  tender  nuts,  boyled  in  sugar, 
LOSt  pleasant  and  delectable  meat,  comforts  the  stomach, 
pels  poyson."  The  ripe  fruit  is  universally  esteemed ; 
mel  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  nearly  equal 
half  its  weight,  and  of  the  finest  quality ;  the  skin  en- 
ig  the  kernel  should  never  be  eaten,  when  it  cannot  be 
id  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  fruit.  An  injurious  acid  juice 
in  the  husk  and  in  the  skin,  but  not  in  the  kernel.     In 
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many  parts  of  Germany  the  peasantry  literally  subsist  np(m 
Walnuts  for  months ;  it  is  considered  so  necessary  for  tiie 
general  welfare  of  the  conmiunity  that  planting  should  be 
attended  to,  that  no  yoimg  farmer  is  permitted  to  take  a  wife 
unless  he  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  so  many  thriving  Walnut  Trees. 

The  Eomans  appear  to  have  had  a  custom,  on  the  occasion 
of  marriages,  of  scattering  Walnuts  among  the  people,  as  an 
intimation  that  they  had  abandoned  the  Mvolities  of  yoidiiL 
The  wood  of  the  Walnut  is  beautifully  variegated,  wmL  in 
much  request  for  gun-stocks;  the  wood  of  the  root  is  espedal^ 
valuable  for  cabinet  work.     An  old  couplet  says, 

**  A  woman,  a  spaniel,  and  a  Wahiut  Tree, 
The  more  they  are  beaten  the  better  theyll  be." 

The  first  is,  of  course,  a  gross  libel  on  the  sex ;  the  second 
more  than  doubtful ;  but  as  regards  the  third,  thrashing  the 
branches  of  a  barren  Walnut  frequently  causes  it  to  produce 
fruit  in  the  following  season ;  the  unproductive  ends  of  the 
branches  are  beaten  otf,  causing  fruiting  branches  to  spring  on 
either  side;  the  thrashing  operating  as  a  pruning. 


JUNE    19th. 

The  Common   Garden  or  Rose  Aphis. — Aphis rosa,) 

Ix  the  autumn  the  female  Aphides  may  be  observed  diligently 
depositing  numberless  eggs  :  every  crevice  and  coin  of  vantage 
in  the  n>se  tree  are  stocked,  and  so  carefully  are  the  eggs  vtf- 
lushcii  over  that  the  bitterest  cold  of  winter  injures  them  not 
Ants  may  be  seen  busily  going  over  the  trees,  and  there 
can  K^  little  doubt  that  a  ix^rtion  of  the  varnishing  is  due  to 
their  care  and  foresight.  Some  entomologists  state  that  the 
vellow  ant  collects  the  eircs  of  the  Anhides,  and  stores  them 
away  in  carefully  prepared  ajvirtments  under  ground,  and  tn» 
in  warm,  sunnv  da\-s  thev  are  broncht  to  the  surface  to  receive 
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blip  benefit  of  the  air  and  warmth,  and  then  carefully  returned 
to  their  cells  at  night ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  push  forth 
into  leaf,  the  eggs  are  hatched  into  minute  points  of  life, 
easily  escaping  observation  ;  but  in  a  few  days  each  of  these 
dny  creatures  has  commenced  to  pour  forth  a  stream  of  living 
Insects,  so  that  the  tree  appears  as  if  suddenly  covered  with 
blight.  It  was,  indeed,  formerly  supposed  that  clouds  of  these 
insects  were  brought  by  "  blighting"  night  winds.  Insects  in 
all  stages  of  growth  are  seen  closely  packed  together  on  the 
same  bud,  all  intent  upon  sucking  the  juices  of  the  tree.  Every 
twig  and  leaf  are  covered — the  life  sap  of  the  tree  is  drained ; 
thus  the  buds  dwindle  and  perish,  and  the  tree  is  stripped 
of  every  leaf.  The  plague,  however,  dies  out,  and  the  tree 
recovers. 

One  of  these  minute  grass-green  insects  presents  an  interest- 
ing aspect  under  the  glass;  the  soft  oval  body  is  set  high  upon 
jix  long  slender  legs,  with  prominent  knee  joints,  each  armed 
with  a  kind  of  claw ;  the  head  is  small  and  elongated  into  ver}'- 
long  antennae,  resembling  the  horns  of  the  gazelle,  only  much 
longer  in  proportion ;  these  lie  curled  upward  over  the  back 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  The  great  number  of  Aphides  appear 
bo  be  devoid  of  wings,  only  a  few  show  these  flimsy  appendages. 
rhe  insect's  curious  sucking  tube  is  carried  underneath  the 
body.  The  eyes  are  very  prominent.  The  Aphides  produced 
in  the  spring  and  summer  are  all  females,  and  these  go  on 
mccessively  increasing,  all  virgin  as  they  are  even  to  the  tenth 
generation.  At  the  tenth  the  order  is  changed,  and  male  and 
female  Aphides  are  produced,  and  these  females  of  the  tenth 
generation  produce  eggs  only.  The  rate  of  production  is 
prodigious,  beyond  all  parallel  even  in  insect  life.  It  is  said 
^t  the  number  of  insects  springing  from  a  single  Aphis  in 
me  summer  would  amount  to  several  millions.  Keaumar  says 
;hat  a  single  Aphis  produced  under  a  glass  twenty  insects  in 
me  day,  and  all  the  young  go  on  producing  incessantly, 
[magine  what  the  plague  of  Aphides  would  prove  without 
ihedks.  During  winter  the  tom-tit  carefully  picks  out,  where 
)ermitted,  the  tiny  eggs ;  then  the  larvae  of  several  insects, 
latched  in  the  midst  of  the  Aphis  brood,  play  havoc  with 
tihousands;  and  the  lady  bird  and  glittering  aphis  lion  destroy 
:heir  tens  of  thousands. 
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Ants  are  very  fond  of  the  honey  dew  produced  by  the  Aphu^ 
found  so  frequently  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  Aphis  lus 
been  judged  the  milch  cow  of  the  ant,  hence  the  careful  pre- 
servation of  the  Aphis  eggs  by  that  insect. 


JUNE    20th. 
The  Humble  Bee. — {Bomhis  terrestris,) 

Whebeveb  there  are  flowers  and  sunshine  you  may  be  sme  to 
And  the  Humble  Bee ;  it  is  a  most  industrious  forager ;  in  tbe 
fields,  along  the  hedgerows,  and  in  the  garden  its  curious  fli^ 
may  be  observed,  sweeping  in  a  series  of  half-circles  from  side 
to  side,  the  vibration  of  its  wings  causing  a  loud  hummiiig 
noise,  diligently  probing  the  nectaries  of  the  various  floweO) 
delighting 

**  To  dip  in  the  lily,  with  snow-white  bell. 
To  search  the  balm,  in  its  odorous  cell, 
The  thyme,  and  the  rosemary  flowers,'^ 

thus  mingling  a  variety  of  sweets.  Tlie  insect  is  larger 
than  the  honey  bee,  and  distinguished  by  bands  of  white 
across  tlie  black  abdomen,  it  is  much  less  irritable,  rarely 
using  its  weapon  of  offence  except  in  self-defence.  Those 
observed  in  early  spring  have  survived  in  a  torpid  state 
through  the  winter,  and  have  each  the  allotted  duty  of  found- 
ing separate  colonies.  Xot  one  of  our  insects  can  present  a 
better  exiunple  of  untiring  industry.  Unaided  and  alone  it 
excavates  in  some  hedgerow  bank  a  winding  passage  of  firom 
one  to  two  feet,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  two  bees  to  pass; 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  it  forms  a  chamber,  where  the 
curious  cells  arc  constructed  and  the  eg^  are  deposited,  with 
a  duo  supply  of  food,  ready  for  the  gru&  when  hatched ;  the 
iirst  brood  apiH>ars  at  the  commencement  of  June,  and  consists 
entirely  of  workers  :  almost  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the 
pupa  state  they  begin  to  assist  the  parent  in  her  labours. 
Industry,  obedience,  and  order  reign  all  the  summer  long ;  t^ 
autumn  the  seconvi  brood  appears,  consisting  of  females  and 
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males,  and  now  dissension  and  anarchy  commence.  Huber 
says  ihsA  on  the  females  of  this  brood  commencing  to  prepare 
cells  for  the  deposit  of  their  eggs  a  general  contention  arises, 
the  order  and  law  of  the  past  season  are  broken  through,  and 
a  general  riot  takes  place  ;  the  decreasing  temperature  of  the 
season,  however,  soon  puts  a  stop  to  the  disorder ;  the  males 
become  torpid  and  die,  and  a  few  only  of  the  females  under 
favourable  shelter  survive  through  the  winter. 

Huber,  the  indefatigable  observer  of  Bees,  relates  many 
carious  anecdotes  of  the  affection  of  the  Humble  Bee  for  its 
young,  and  of  the  expedients  adopted  by  it  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties in  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  evidencing  a  certain 
amount  of  reason. 

Some  of  the  sweet  juices  of  our  garden  flowers,  it  would 
api)ear,  possess  an  intoxicating  quality,  for  the  Humble  Bee, 
on  emerging  from  particular  blossoms,  is  clearly  a  little  top- 
heavy,  rolling  and  toppling  about  after  the  most  grotesque 
fashion. 


JUNE    21sT. 
Fly  Orchis. — (Ophrys  muscifera.) 

Peobably  the  most  curious  plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  those  that  assume  in  their  floral  developement  imitations 
of  the  animal  or  insect  world  ;  the  Orchidaceoe  is  especially 
remarkable  on  this  account,  presenting  a  variety  of  the  most 
singularly  shaped  flowers,  occasionally  faithful  imitations,  at 
other  times  grotesque  caricatures,  of  living  creatures.  Most 
of  the  tribe  have  received  their  distinctive  names  from  these 
resemblances ;  hence  we  have  among  our  native  plants  the 
butterfly,  monkey,  and  lizard  Orchis,  and  the  fly,  bee,  and 
spider  ophrys.  tJnder  culture  from  foreign  climes  there  is 
now  an  almost  endless  variety  of  these  curious  plants,  which 
are  not  only  interesting  from  their  remarkable  shapes,  but 
very  pleasant  from  the  fragrant  perfume  they  emit. 

The  flowers  of  the  Fly  Orchis  bear  so  exact  a  resemblance 
to  a  living  insect  that  even  the  experienced  observer  may  be 
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sometimes  at  a  little  distance  deceived.  The  thin  sknder 
stalk  frequently  bears  five  or  six  blossoms,  and  looks  as  if 
beset  with  some  new  species  of  fly,  but  as  we  bend  nearer  and 
examine  more  closely  it  appears  more  like  an  artificial  than  a 
living  fly — the  wings  ingeniously  manufactured  out  of  a  piece 
of  reddish  purple  velvet,  with  a  spot  of  blue  for  an  eye.  As 
we  trace  the  linear  petals  we  soon  ascertain  how  this  strange 
resemblance  is  brought  about.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
an  entire  absence  in  these  plants  of  that  regularity  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  floral  world,  and  thus  by  undue  develofHuent 
of  some  parts,  the  partial  suppression  of  others,  and  by  the 
oddest  direction  of  growth,  these  most  curious  resemblances 
are  brought  about.  Pictorially  rendered,  the  Fly  Orchis  ii 
simply  a  flower  stalk  with  flies.  Written  description  alike  fiils 
in  producing  a  true  image  of  this  curious  plant.  If  the  reader, 
however,  desires  a  better  exposition  he  may  have  it  by  seeking 
along  declivities  of  lime  stone  ridges  or  amid  chalk  deposit& 
Wo  have  frequently  discovered  it  in  several  counties  on  steep 
hill-sides  amid  the  scanty  herbage. 

Withering  says  it  grows  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  Eng- 
land frequetvt ;  we  have  rarely  met  with  it  but  in  singly 
specimens,  and  never  in  meadows  or  pastures. 


JUNE    22nd. 

The  White  Field  Kose. — {Rosa  arv€?idis.) 

**  Bose,  thou  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  spring,  the  wood  nymph  wild." — MooBE. 

Scarcely  a  poet  of  our  land  but  hath  lavished  Ids  praises  oti 
the  Rose,  whether  of  garden  or  hedgerow.     It  seems,  indeed 
by  its  exquisite  beauty  to  have  won  its  way  to  every  hear*'* 
Grave  and  gay,  high  and  low,  all  unite  in  their  admiration  ^* 
the  queen  of  flowera. 

The  common  dog  rose  and  the  eglantine,  or  sweet  bri»^» 
have  for  some  short  time  ornamented  our  heds^erows  vAt^ 
their  beauty  and  scented  our  green  lanes  with  their  swe^ 
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ir;  and  now  the  White  Field  Hose  decks  the  thickets  with 
lalf-expanded  blossoms,  and  becomes  conspicuous  amid 
wealth  of  flowers  bordering  our  path,  over  which  flit 
iberless  forms  of  bird  and  insect  life. 

*'  Hedgerows  all  alive 
With  birds,  and  gnats,  and  large  white  butterflies, 
Which  looks  as  ii  the  May  flowers  had  caught  life. 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind." 

de  White  Rose  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  bristles  on 
branches,  the  prickles  are  hooked  and  scattered,  the  fruit 
lular,  the  blossom  small  and  white,  tinged  with  creamy 
ow  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals.  Though  not  so  common 
ome  others  of  the  Rose  tribe,  it  may  readily  be  found  on 
f  places  and  sandy  soils. 

"he  Greek  poets  say  that  all  the  Hose  tribe  originally  bore 
te  flowers,  but  that  the  larger  proportion  had  their  blossoms 
iged  to  red  from  being  instrumental  in  shedding  the  blood 
Tenus,  for  that,  when  rushing  to  the  aid  of  Adonis  in  his 
'emity,  the  Rose  trees  lacerated  the  feet  of  the  goddess  with 
r  sharp  thorns,  and  thus  their  flowers  became  imbued  with 
crimson  stain ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  Field  Rose 

descendant  of  one  of  the  original  stock,  guiltless  of  the 
mds  inflicted,  and  is  still  the  emblem  of  innocence  and 
ity.  Certain  it  is  that  it  may  be  handled  with  greater 
»utiity  than  many  other  kinds. 

rhe  month  of  June  has  been  called  the  "  Month  of  Roses." 
the  Rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers,  so  is  June  the  queen  of 

months.  It  is  the  spring  of  summer,  and  probably  the 
St  enjoyable  portion  of  the  year.  The  days  are  at  their 
Qost  Umit,  the  mornings  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers, 
1  noontide  sunshine  scarcely  as  yet  oppressive  with  heat, 
1  the  evenings  full  of  calmness  and  beauty,  the  clouds  tinted 
ii  the  richest  colouring,  until  twilight  comes  on — 

'*  And  now  they  change :  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone— and  all  is  gray.'* 

Byron. 


S-l<>  siyrws  oy  ^tatusal  hisiost. 


JUNE    23rd. 
The   Pkifoeatd)   St.   John's  Wort. — (ffypericim 

This  is  one  of  the  common  plants  of  our  open  woods  and 
paatnr^,  and  to  which,  are  attached  several  canons  l^nds. 
The  dower  stands  about  two  feet  high,  with  gay  yellow  blos- 
soHL"*,  tinged  with  £ne  pciple :  it  is  distingaishcxi  from  the 
other  plants  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  by  the  small  bbek 
spots  fringing  the  petals,  and  the  pellucid  dots  on  the  leaves; 
these  minute  transparent  vesicles  appear,  when  the  plant  k 
held  up  tu  the  light,  like  holes  :  hence  called  peTforafecL  Hie 
flowers  give  a  red  colouring  to  spirits  and  oils,  turning  tiien 
as  it  were  to  blood ;  this  liquid  was  an  essential  ingredient  in 
some  of  the  foolish  superstitions  of  old.  A  balsam  prepared 
from  the  plant  was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  cure  for  womidB^ 
known  as  the  **  balm  of  the  warrior  s  wound."  In  the  opiBioo 
of  the  ancients  the  plant  possessed  a  yet  rarer  power — ^it  m 
an  '•  hearfj^  of  lirtue,"  good  against  the  blackest  of  demons 
putting  all  spirits — black,  white,  and  gray — ^to  ignominioiB 
Sight,  hence  known  as  Fif^fi  dTrmonium.  Even  at  the  present 
day  a  belief  in  its  mystic  iH)wer  lingers  in  our  scattered  villager 
Cawood  alludes  to  the  belief  thus  : — 

**  The  young  maid  stole  through  the  cottage  door. 
And  blushed  as  she  sought  the  plant  of  power ; 
*  Thou  silver  glowworm,  oh,  lend  me  thy  light : 
I  must  gather  the  mystic  St.  John's  Wort  to-night, 
Tlie  wonderful  herb  whose  leaf  will  decide 
If  the  coming  year  shall  make  me  a  bride.' '' 

We  believe  it  was  essential  that  the  plants  should  be  nailed 
to  the  wall  of  the  young  girl's  chamber,  enfolded  in  her  garter. 
If  the  plant  representing  her  lover  leant  over  to  the  one  re- 
presenting herself,  and  the  bowed  heads  met,  the  union  was 
undoubted  before  the  next  St.  John's  Day. 

We  well  remember  spending  some  months  in  boyhood  a*  * 
rcimotc  farm-house,  where  many  superstitions  were  held,  a^d 
discovering  a  whole  line  of  the  flower  stalks  of  the  plant  n 
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a  list  to  a  wall,  and  of  being  informed  that  they  were  Mid- 
nmer  men  and  women,  representing  various  individuals  in 
J  village,  between  whom  certain  likings  and  dislikings  were 
jpected;  and  the  power  of  the  "hearbe  of  virtue"  was  sought 
reveal  the  secret. 


JUNE    24th. 
Flax. — ( TAnvm  imtatisdmum.) 

33  most  useful  plant  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
Lgland  from  very  early  times  ;  it  was  enumerated  as  a 
heable  article  in  1 175,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of  Britain, 
nsiderable  crops  are  raised  in  several  counties.    In  the  mass 

this  season,  when  the  fragile  sky-blue  blossoms  nod  in 
triads  to  the  passing  breeze,  it  may  well  be  deemed  one  of 
T  most  elegant  and  beautiful  field  plants.  Its  beauty  is, 
weVer,  very  transient,  for  the  fluttering  petals  fall  with  the 
Lghtest  touch.  Flax  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  is 
►nsidered  a  very  exhaustive  crop.  It  derives  the  name  liiium 
om  the  Celtic  word  Zm,  a  thread ;  hence  linen,  woven  flax  ; 
nseed,  flax  seed,  lint,  &c. 

Our  very  earliest  records  mention  the  cultivation  of  Flax. 
t  is  enumerated  in  Exodus  as  one  of  the  principal  crops  of 
Igypt.  Isaiali  speaks  of  "those  who  work  in  fine  flax."  Pliny 
etalls  not  only  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  but  the  steeping 
ttd  dressing  of  Flax,  and  its  manufacture  into  fine  linen  cloth, 
*  "Well  as  cloth  for  sails,  &c. ;  he  says  that  each  thread  in  a 
len  existing  breast  covering  of  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  cou- 
nted of  365  ply  !  The  International  Exhibitions  have  failed 
^  lival  this  ancient  manufacture,  either  in  fineness  or  strength, 
ferodotus  says  the  finest  linen  was  obtained  in  his  time  from 

-Piax  is  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  the 
•^t.  The  stems  are  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  by 
*^cli  the  tough  fibres  are  liberated,  forming  the  thread  or 
^  The  short  fibres — those  too  short  to  be  woven — are 
lied  "  tow,'*  and  this,  when  scraped  and  torn,  is  known  as 
^t,  so  important  an  aid  to  the  surgeon's  art.    Flax  seed  is  of 

R 
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great  importance,  as  well  in  medicine  as  the  arts;  and  finseed 
tea,  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  hoaiseness,  oon^is,  4rc  Dw 
bruised  seed  forms  an  excellent  emolient  poultice.  LinMd 
oil  is  also  most  useful 

We  obtain  the  greater  part  of  our  flax  supply  from  BnsBii 
the  best  seed  fn)m  Holland  The  plant  is  cultivated  abundant 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  fibres  of  the  Flax  phit 
possess  the  same  explosive  qualities  as  gun  cottoiL     The  Flu 
is  macerated  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  on  the  subseqaeat 
application  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  violent  explosion  takes  pboe    : 
by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved. 

The  filaments  of  Flax,  when  minutely  examined,  aie  foood    j 
to  be  somewhat  flat  and  flaky;  the  filaments  of  silk  are  roonl 
and  continuous ;  hence  the  remarkable  difference  to  the  toodi 
— the  silk  soft,  the  Flax  harsL 

Coleridge  mentions  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  [M 

thus: — 

*'  The  unripe  Fhuc 
When  through  its  half  transparent  stalk  at  eve 
The  level  sunshine  ^dmmers  with  green  light." 


JUNE    25th. 

The   Oak. — (Quercus  pediincuiata.) 

"  The  Builder  Oak, 
Sole  king  of  forests  all.** — Spenser. 

Evelyn  says,  "  Of  all  the  trees  in  the  forest  the  Oak  stan* 
first."  The  striking  majesty  of  this  tree  has  been  recognis^ 
in  all  ages.  The  Celtic  words  quer  cuez  mean  "  beautiful  tree* 
It  is  truly  a  native  of  our  land,  and  in  no  other  country  ^ 
it  attain  so  majestic  a  size.  There  are  two  varieties,  bnt  4* 
penduTiculata  is  considered  as  "  the  true  British  Oak,"  and  i* 
distinguished  from  the  sessiltflora  by  the  deeper  indentatii* 
of  the  leaves,  the  short  leaf  stalks,  and  the  elongated  stalb  rf 
the  acorn. 

The  tree  is  of  slow  growth.     Dryden  says. 


ti 


Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays, 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.** 
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*e  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  an 
sstimate  of  the  durability  of  the  tree.  It  yields  no 
until  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age ;  requires  a 
f  to  obtain  any  dimensions,  and  will  go  on  increasing 
turies.  Many  oaks  still  putting  forth  leaves  and  fruit 
ieved  to  have  attained  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  years. 
le  near  Newland,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  is  reputed  to  be 
b  1,300  years  old. 

dimensions  attained  by  these  "Kings  of  the  Forest"  are 
mes  marvellous — some  1 1 0  to  1 12  feet  high,  the  branches 
ig  a  space  of  700  yards,  and  the  trunks  28  to  30  feet  in 
ference. 
w  blossoms  yet  remain  upon 

"  Those  green  robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
TaUOaks;" 

J  sunny  leaves  are  rapidly  hiding  them  from  view.  The 
leaves  are  beautiful  as  flowers,  and  are  often  gathered 
\  flower  vase ;  after  Midsummer  they  lose  their  bright 
smile  in  deeper  and  more  sombre  green. 
Oak,  in  the  prime  of  its  stateliness  and  beauty,  has  so 
L  and  majestic  an  aspect,  that  we  wonder  not  at  the 
ice  paid  to  it  in  early  times.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
)f  Dedona  were  accounted  sacred,  having  the  reputed 

of  conveying  to  the  people  the  will  of  Zeus.  The 
\  inscribed  the  finest  Oaks  with  sacred  characters,  and 
ned  their  religious  rites  under  their  shade. 

use  of  Oak  timber  need  not  be  adverted  to.  In  former 
the  fruit  appears  to  have  been,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
s  food.  Acorn,  or  Oak-corn,  was  made  into  bread  ;  and 
0  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  BuUien  says,  "  Bread 

skant,  insomuch  that  the  plain  poor  people  did  make 
mch  of  acorns,  and  a  sickness,  or  sore  fever,  did  sore 
.  the  commons/'  The  Arcadians  were  said  to  live  prin- 
'  upon  acorns. 

ly  in  the  present  century  a  Signer  Vernani,  a  quack 
der,  realized  large  sums  by  the  sale  of  "  Quercine 
tion,"  which  professed  to  give  strength  to  the  most 
ss  and  infirm. 
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JUNE    26th. 
The   Common   Water-cress. — {XoMurtivm  officinale.) 

L)rEiXG  the  warm,  long  eveuings,  no  country  ramble  is  so 
})leasant  as  by  the  banks  of  a  dear  sparkling  rivulet,  mormiii- 
iiig  on  its  way  to  the  far  off  river  or  sea,  "with  a  musical  ripple, 
as  it  dances  over  the  pebbly  bottom,  or  dashes  over  the  stepping 
stones  impeding  its  progress ;  or  sauntering,  as  the  poet  haA 

it,  by 

**  A  hidden  brook. 
In  the  leafy  month  of  Jnne, 
That  to  the  quiet  woods  aU  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 

It  is  over  the  waters  of  such  brooklets  and  clear  streams  that 
the  Water-cross  delights  to  throw  the  mantle  of  green,  sitting 
on  the  face  of  the  water,  and  throwing  up  its  small  vhite 
cross-shaped  blossoms  in  profusion. 

AVe  have  no  more  wholesome  or  agreeable  plant  as  a  saW 
than  the  "Water-cress,  and  for  centuries  upon  centuries  it  has 
enjoyed  the  highest  possible  reputation  as  an  anti-scoibutic, 
and  general  purifier  of  the  blood.  The  plant  is  nearly  allied 
to  scurvy  grass,  but  has  a  more  pleasant  taste  ;  its  virtues  haw 
been  freely  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  physicians, 
and  it  is  still  retained  in  the  materia  medica  for  its  anti- 
scorbutic and  purifying  qualities. 

Culpepper  says,  "  The  whole  plant  abideth  green  in  the 
winter,  and  tasteth  somewhat  hot  and  sharp.  Those  that 
woidd  live  in  health  may  use  it  if  they  please,  if  they  will  not 
I  cannot  help  it." 

Every  one  using  the  Water-Cress  should  pay  some  littift 
attention  to  the  plant,  as  it  not  unfrequently  grows  amid 
plants  somewhat  resembling  it,  but  of  poisonous  qualities,  and 
which,  in  hasty,  careless  gathering,  may  get  mingled  with  the 
trae  Cress,  and  thus  prove  injurious  rather  than  benefidaL 
The  leaf  of  the  water  parsnip,  or  fools'  cress,  though  soinewhit 
smaller  and  narrower,  resembles  the  Water-cress.  The  one, 
however,  may  be  rea(Uly  distinguished  from  the  other.    The 
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laves  of  the  trae  Water-cress  never  embrace  the  stem  of  the 
lant,  or  grow  round  it,  as  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  injurious 
lants  resembling  it  generally  do.  Water-cress  may  be  said 
)  be  distributed  over  the  whole  world,  for  wherever  the  fresh 
vulet  flows  there  it  may  be  found.  It  is  cultivated  to  a 
)nsiderable  extent  by  market  gardeners  near  our  large  cities. 
he  plant  loses  somewhat  of  its  pleasant  pungent  taste  under 
iltivation;  in  fact,  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
hen  gathered  fresh  from  natural  streams. 
G^erarde  says  that  the  eating  of  Water-cress  restores  a 
3althful  bloom  to  the  cheeks  of  sickly  ladies. 


JUNE    27th. 

The  Armadillo  Woodlouse. — (Ouiscus  armadillo.) 

HE  bright  sunny  days  have  awakened  into  activity  many 
irious  forms  of  being  that  will  well  repay  a  little  careful 
bservation.  Wherever  we  turn  our  attention,  we  now  see 
3getation  teeming  with  insect  life.  No  sooner  is  rapid  pro- 
ress  commenced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  the  insect 
orld  puts  forth  its  innumerable  hordes  to  keep  it  in  check  ; 
ad  as  these  multiply,  there  hastens  forth  an  army  of  feathered 
ivaders  to  aid  our  native  residents  of  bird  and  reptile  in  the 
aty  of  keeping  down  a  too  rapid  increase.  Thus  there  is 
^er  an  admirably  adjusted  coincidence — 

**  Insects  creep  out,  leaves  burst,  and  flowers  arise, 
And  birds  skim  o'er  the  woods  and  wing  the  skies,'* 

1  fulfilling,  with  the  most  admirable  precision,  their  allotted 
aty. 

The  Armadillo  Woodlouse  hides  itself  under  the  bark  of  the 
acaying  willow  ;  the  rotten  wood  is  to  it  a  very  paradise,  for 

is  here  screened  from  the  diying  winds  and  hot  suns.  A 
dony  is  rapidly  raised,  and  they  mine  under  the  bark  and 
?e  in  clover.  By  and  by  the  woodpecker  alights  on  the  tree, 
id,  tapping,  discovers  the  secret  by  the  hollow  sound ;  the 
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decaying  bark  is  stripped  away,  and  the  colony  effectually 
thinned. 

The  body  of  the  Armadillo  Ls  flattened,  wider  than  it  is 
thick,  with  numerous  legs,  which  it  can  ply  with  marveUons 
rapidity  ;  but  if  suqjiised,  and  escape  appears  hopeless,  it 
then  rolls  itself  into  a  little  round  ball,  presenting  a  hardened 
surface  all  round ;  in  fact,  putting  on  the  appearance  of  a 
doctor's  bolus. 

A  recent  writer  on  natural  history  states  that  "  Formeriy 
the  Armadillo  wiis  used  in  Medicine,  being  swallowed  as  a 
pill  in  its  rolled-up  state ;"  and  adds,  "  I  have  seen  a  drawa 
lialf  full  of  these  creatures,  all  dry  and  rolled  up,  ready  to  be 
swallowed.''  We  believe  that  it  Avas  the  "  Gloineris  ^naiyinatui^ 
that  our  sage  ancestors  used  as  a  pill,  hence  called  the  "pill 
centipede."  It  was  thought  that  as  the  foim  of  a  pill  was  put 
on,  it  was  Nature's  direction  that  it  should  bo  t^en  as  a  piB,. 
not,  as  it  appeai-s,  for  the  cure  of  any  particular  disorder,  bnt 
as  a  pill  of  "  generjil  health,"  and  thus  our  sage  grandmotheis 
industriously  collected  and  kept  them  for  an  emergency  when 
medicine  might  be  required.  The  "pill  centipede"  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  Armadillo,  but  differs  from  it  in  important 
particulars. 

The  females  carry  their  eggs  under  the  breast  in  a  sort  of 
membraneous  pouch,  which  opens  in  due  time  for  the  escape 
of  the  young,  which  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  parent 


JUNE    28th. 
Wolfsbane,   or   Monkswood. — {AconUmn  napelhs.) 

This  plant  is  occasionally  mot  with  in  cornfields,  by  the- 
banks  of  streams,  or  on  railway  embankments ;  possibly  often 
as  an  outcast.  The  long,  handsome  spikes  of  violet  bto 
flowers  are  found  ornamenting  the  shrubbery  walks  of  the 
mansion,  or  decorating  the  more  humble  plot  of  the  cotter. 
It  is  a  plant  that  should  be  well  known,  for  it  has  been  fre- 
quently used  in  mistake  for  other  plants,  and  has  thus  caused 
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olent  pains,  and  not  unfrequently  death.  In  early  spring 
e  fresh  young  green  leaves  have  been  partaken  of  for  parsley, 
id  in  winter  the  root  has  been  scraped  and  used  as  horse- 
dish,  and  occasioned  death — a  small  quantity  leading  to  fatal 
suits  in  eight  hours.  The  shape  of  the  root  is  sometimes 
mip-like,  more  frequently  divided  into  many  parts,  but 
iiolly  unlike  that  of  horse-radish.  The  flavour  is  also  quite 
ssimilar,  so  that  those  who  know  horse-radish  can  scarcely 
I  deceived  by  Monkshood. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  is  highly  dangerous.  It  was  formerly 
nsidered  the  most  destructive  of  vegetable  productions,  pro- 
icing  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  rapidly  terminating  in  death.  At  a 
rmer  period,  when  wolves  were  not  unfrequent  in  our  island, 
was  common  to  mingle  the  scraped  root  and  juices  of  the 
onkshood  with  flesh  for  their  destruction ;  hence  the  plant 
18  known  as  "  wolf's  bane."  The  poison  of  the  plant  was 
nsidered  so  virulent,  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  produced 
>m  the  foam  spilt  in  the  ground  by  Cerberus  when  dragged 
'  Hercules  from  "Pluto's  dread  domains;"  yet  its  destructive 
lalities  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  man  medicinally. 
The  plant  not  unfrequently  attains  the  height  of  five  feet, 
rowing  up  ten  or  a  dozen  spikes  of  blossom,  leaves  cut  into 
^e,  and  again  repeatedly  divided  with  pointed  segments,  the 
iwers  of  dark  violet  purple,  composed  of  five  petals — four  in 
irs;  the  lower  pair  narrow  and  spreading  outward;  the  side 
ir  open  at  the  bottom  and  meeting  at  the  top,  covered  with 
jolly  down  within.  The  upper  petal  is  of  most  peculiar 
rm,  like  a  helmet,  or  rather 

'*  Shaped  like  the  hood  of  shaven  monk,'* 

e  object  of  which  is  soon  made  apparent ;  for  if  the  sides  of 
e  hood  are  squeezed,  two  gi*eat  horns  with  staring  eyes  ap- 
ar  j  these  are  the  nectaries,  which  the  silken  hood  admirably 
otects.  These  eyes  look  out  as  it  were  under  the  cowl  of 
e  monk,  hence  called  Monkshood.  The  nectaries  are  those 
rts  of  the  flower  which  usually  secrete  the  honey.  The 
ctary  of  the  Monkshood  is  filled  with  acid  juice,  and  care- 
lly  protected  from  insect  depredation. 
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JUNE    29th. 

The   Spotted   Palmate  Okchis. — {Orchis  rnaculaUk) 

''  Bright  clustering  in  the  forest  shade,  or  springing 
from  the  sod, 
As  flung  from  Eden,  forth  they  come  fresh  from 
theiiandof  God." 

Several  of  the  Orchis  tribe  are  more  singular  in  their  form 
and  more  vivid  in  their  colouring  than  the  palmate,  but  none 
of  them  surpass  it  in  the  delicacy  of  its  blossom ;  the  flow® 
stalk  of  the  plant  often  rises  amid  the  underwood  of  the 
coppice  or  plantation  to  a  height  of  some  fourteen  or  sixteen 
inches,  and  when  crowded  with  its  thickly  placed  blossoms  d 
pale  pink  or  lilac,  presents  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  object ;  the 
lower  petal  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  as  the  pale  pink  is  there  spotted  with  dark  crimson. 
The  plant  derives  its  name  from  these  spots  and  from  the  shape 
of  the  root,  which  is  distinctly  palmate. 

In  early  spring  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  plant  peep 
through  the  decaying  foliage  of  the  past  season,  and  as  they 
increase  in  luxuriance  they  become  spotted  with  deep  puiple 
colour ;  then  the  floral  spike  shoots  forth,  and  the  full  blossom 
is  added  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  plant.  Thus  even  in 
this  simple  flower  we  clearly  perceive  the  poetic  truth,  obvious 
through  all  the  floral  world,  that 

'*  Beauty  is  planted  with  the  seed ;  and  till 
The  flower  puts  on  its  x)erfect  sunmier  dress 
Grows  with  it,  waxing  rich  and  richer  still." 

And  now,  having  gathered  the  blooms  we  sought  in  the  wooi 

land  paths,  let  us  spend  a  short  time  in  pacing  through  th( 

deep  alleys  of  embowering  green  so  invitingly  open  on  eith® 

side,  shaded  by  old   patrician  trees,  lofty  elms,  spreading 

beeches,  or 

"  Gnarled  oaks 
Dark,  or  with  fits  of  desultory  light, 
Flung  through  the  branches," 
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^er  enticing  us  onward ;  or  resting  under  the  delicate  canopy 
•  the  drooping  birch,  we  watch  the  flickering  shadows,  or 
iten  to  the  many  woodland  voices,  which  call  back  to  mind 
e  ancient  faith  when  every  grove  had  its  dryad,  and  every 
ream  its  water-nymph ;  the  beautiful  f.ables  of  the  poets  of 
6  olden  time,  to  whom  each  tree  in  the  deep,  solemn  woods 
as  held  sacred  from  injury;  for  to  them  the  existence  of  some 
>propriate  dryad  was  bound  up  with  every  tree,  to  live  or 
jrish  as  the  tree  should  stand  or  fall,  and  to  whose  ear  the 
unds  of  lamentation  and  woe  were  distinct  and  intelligible 
hien  any  violation  of  the  dryad  sanctity  took  place.  Thus 
e  deep  voice  of  the  pine  on  the  mountain,  or  the  soft,  liquid 
»tes  of  the  rippUng  brook  were  interpreted,  and  every  object 
nature  became  the  source  of  some  poetic  fable,  destined  to 
i  remembered  ages  after  the  simple  faith  vrhich  gave  them 
rth  had  perished. 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Coleridge. 


JUNE    30th. 

The   Green  Dragon   Fly. — {Lihellulavirgo,) 

^i  may  now  see  the  pupa  of  the  Dragon  Fly,  or  "  Horse- 
iiiger,"  on  the  tall  reeds  and  grasses  around  the  field  ponds, 
miggling  to  free  itself  from  the  external  covering.  Having 
t^sed  the  previous  part  of  its  existence  in  the  water,  it  is 
>oiit  to  try  another  element — to  flutter  through  the  air  for 
l)rief  period.  After  a  few  energetic  movements,  the  case 
*^ually  splits  open  at  the  back,  and  bit  by  bit  the  insect 
^es  itself  from  the  covering ;  then  it  remains  motionless  for 
^hort  period,  the  moist,  limp  wings  being  carefully  spread 
•t;,  to  harden  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  when  these  are  brought 
^  working  order,  the  insect  quits  the  friendly  reed-top,  and 
*^g8  its  way  rejoicing  through  the  air. 
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Tennyson  gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  process, 
thus: — 

*'  To-day  I  saw  the  Dragon  Fly 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie ; 
An  inner  impnlse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  hnsk :  from,  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 
He  drieil  his  wings — like  gause  they  grew ; 
Thro*  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  lij^ht  he  flew.*^ 

The  fully  developed  Fly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
native  insects — ^bright  golden  green  wings,  transparent  as  gauze 
of  the  most  delicate  texture,  sometimes  of  a  bluisJi  green,  with  a 
large  oval  patch  in  the  centre  deepening  to  violet  colour ;  the 
body  golden  green,  which,  in  the  sunbeams,  reflects  various 
gleaming  tints  as  the  insect  wings  its  way  in  the  summer  air. 
The  flight  is  very  peculiar — Uke  a  railway  engine  it  moves 
backward  or  forward  without  turning,  taking  a  retrograde  or 
sideway  flight  with  equal  rapidity  and  ease.  This  peculiar 
power,  and  its  man^ellous  eyes,  render  it  more  than  a  matdi 
for  butterfly,  moth,  or  any  winged  insect,  after  which  it  hawis 
and  rarely  fails  to  capture.  It  strikes  with  considerable  powtf, 
and  has  thus  derived  the  name  of  the  Insect  Falcon. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  water,  and  soon  after  the  larvse  M 
hatched,  it  may  bo  seen  actively  plying  its  six  legs  about  iJie 
pond  weeds  seeking  for  prey,  for,  like  most  insects  in  the 
larvae  state,  it  is  a  voracious  feeder.  Professor  Owen  says, 
"  The  Dragon  Fly  may  be  regarded,  from  the  size  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  organs  of  vision,  and  its  great  and  enduring  powers 
of  flight  and  perdatory  habits,  as  the  eagle  of  insects."  The 
head  is  covered  by  two  masses  of  congregated  eyes,  containing 
12,514  facets  each. 


/F^ry^ 


JULY   AND   AUGUST. 


JULY. 


1. 

Columbine         .        .        .        . 

Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

2. 

Butcher  Bird — Lesser  Shrike     . 

Lanius  collurio. 

3. 

Beetle  (Burying) 

Necrophorua  vespiUo, 

4. 

Wood  Strawberry- 

Fragaria  vesca. 

5. 

Hawk  Moth  (Privet) 

Sphinx  liffustri. 

6. 

Butterfly  (Peacock)   . 

Vanessa  lo. 

i. 

Lily  (White  Water)   . 

Nympluea  alba. 

8. 

Acacia  Tree— Locust  Tree 

Rdbinia  pseiido  acajcia. 

9. 

Landrail — Com  Crake 

Crex  pratensis. 

10. 

Bose  (Sweet  Briar,  Eglantine)  . 

Rosa  nibiginCsa, 

11. 

Saw  Fly 

Tenthredo. 

12. 

Beetle  (Great  Stag)    . 

Lncanus  cenms. 

13. 

Hemlock  (common)    . 

Conium  maciddtum. 

14. 

Grasshopper  (Green)  . 

OryUus  viridissimtts. 

15. 

Proth  Fly— Frog  Hopper  . 

Cercopis  spumaHa. 

16. 

Tilly  (YeUow  Water) 

Nuphar  latea^ 

17. 

Glow-worm        .... 

Lampyns  nodiluca. 

18. 

Wasp 

Vespa  vulgaris. 

19. 

Nettle  (common  Stinging) 

Urtica  dioica. 

20. 

Goatsbeard  (Yellow) 

Trapogon  pratensis. 

21, 

Vervain  (common)     , 

Vej'bena  offiandlis. 

22. 

Ichneumon  Fly 

Micogaster  glomeratus. 

23. 

Willow  Herb — Bosebay     . 

EpUopium  angu^/dlium. 

24. 

Grass  (sweet  vernal)  . 

Antlwxanthum  odordtum. 

25. 

Fox  Glove         .... 

Digitalis  purpurea. 

26. 

Beetle  (Green  Rose  Chaifer) 

Cetonea  aurcUa. 

27. 

Henbane  (Black  Hogsbean) 

Hyoscyamm  niger. 

28. 

Gray  Wagtail    .... 

MotaciUa  boarvla. 

^. 

Buck  Bean— Marsh  Trefoil 

Menyanthes  trifoUaicu 

So. 

Dor  Beetle  (Shai-d,  Bone)  . 

Oeotrupes  stercorarius. 

»1. 

Pansy — Violet— Heartsease 

Viola  tricolor. 

] 


JULY    1st. 

The  Columbine. — [Aquilegia  rulgan^,) 

**  'Tis  the  glorious  summer  time, 
When  the  woods  are  in  their  prime  ; 
Nature  in  her  bridal  dress 
Walks  the  earth  to  glad  and  bless ; 
Fields  are  verdant,  flowers  are  gay, 
Ea^h  aroimd  keeps  holiday." 

UCER,  in  the  Merchant's  Tale,  says  : — 

**  Come  forth  now  with  thine  eyen,  Columbine," 

eager  that  the  brilliancy  of  summer  should  gladden  the 

It  is  often  a  June  flower,  though  more  frequently  some- 

•  chary  of  showing  its  curiously  formed  blossoms  to  the 

irite  month  of  leaves  and  flowers  ;  tarrying  a  while,  and 

,    as  the   July  days   commence,  seemingly   desirous   of 

ning  the  opening  hours  with  its  floral  offering,  and  of 

ming  conspicuous  amid  a  multitude  of  gay  and  odorous 

5oms. 

"  Sweet  flowers  every  one  ! 
Ye  put  it  in  my  mind  to  offer  up 
A  thankful  prayer  to  Him  who  fills  my  cup, 
And  sendetn  beauty  with  the  summer  sun." 

Ikinner  says  the  name  Columbine  was  derived  from 
imbarum,  because  the  flower  represents  the  form  or  figure 
he  head  and  neck  of  a  dove,  so  that  the  floral  spike  may, 
very  imaginative  mind,  be  supposed  to  represent  a  nest 
^oung  doves  fluttering,  eager  to  be  fed.  We  confess  that, 
I  every  desire  to  form  out  of  the  curious  nectary  of  the 
er  a  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  bird,  and  to  fancy  the 
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two  spreading  petals  on  either  side  like  wings,  we  could  never 
succeed  in  satisfying  ourselves  that  the  flower  bore  any 
resemblance  whatever  to  a  bird.  Another  authority  stalls 
that  the  name  aquilegva  is  derived  from  aqwUa^  an  eagle^  and 
that  the  plant  was  so  named  hova  the  peculiarly  ceded 
nectaries  of  the  flower,  which  certainly  do  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  claws  of  an  eagle.  And  again,  another  autlior 
says,  "Aquileffuiy  literally  tvater  (gatherer,  so  called  because  tbe 
leaves  collect  water  in  their  hollow." 

The  flower  in  former   times  was  considered  to  belong 
especially  to  deserted  lovers.     In  Brown's  British  PcutoraUj 

''The  Columbine,  by  lonely  wanderer  taken. 
Is  there  ascribed  to  such  as  are  forsaken." 

It  was  a  favourite  of  past  time ;  it  may  be  found  in  various 
colours,  both  double  and  single,  in  many  a  quaint^  old-fashioned 
garden,  and  it  may  readily  be  met  with  wild.  It  prefers  a  slud^ 
.situation,  rearing  its  pale,  purple  blossom  amid  the  surrounding 
brake  and  underwood.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  amidst  thickets 
on  downs,  and  occasionally  in  pasture  lands. 


JULY    2nd. 

The  Lessbr  Butcheb  Bird  or  Red-backed  Shbke. 

(Lanim  collurio,) 

Clear  Summer  has  forth  walk'd 
Unto  the  clover  swaurd,  and  she  has  talk'd 
Full  soothingly  to  every  nested  finch. 

The  Butcher  Bird  is  one  of  our  summer  visitors,  and,  thon^ 
probably  recognised  by  only  a  few,  is  somewhat  plentifnlly 
distributed.  The  inquiry  has  been  frequently  made  how  is  it 
that  some  individuals  are  favoured  with  a  sight  of  so  many  of 
our  rarer  birds  of  passage,  whilst  other  persons,  walk  where 
they  will,  scarcely  ever  recognise  any  but  our  most  common 
species  1  The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  To  the  constant 
observer,  the  flight,  call  note,  or  song  of  a  bird  is  a  suffiden 
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Lcation  of  its  particular  class,  and  experience  has  taught 
ly  from  the  food  and  habits  of  that  class,  the  most  probable 
ility  in  which  to  seek  it. 

die  note  of  the  Butcher  Bird  is  so  peculiar  as  to  be  at  once 
)gnised,  and,  carefully  scanning  round  the  edge  of  the 
•pice,  we  at  last  discover  its  perching  place,  and,  sinking 
ni  amid  the  underwood,  we  silently  watch  with  a  small 
iket  glass  its  every  movement.  The  head  and  part  of  the 
k  of  the  bird  are  of  ashy  gray,  the  centre  of  the  back  and 
igs  reddish  brown,  under  parts  pale  pink,  except  the  throat, 
ich  is  of  pure  white ;  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
ck,  those  on  the  sides  partly  white,  appearing  like  a  band 
OSS.  Adams,  in  his  familiar  British  birds,  has  accurately 
mbed  the  mode  the  bird  adopts  in  taking  its  food : — 

With  eager  eyo,  and  half -expanded  wings, 

The  Butcher  Bird  sits  watching  for  its  prey, 
Amid  the  sunshine  of  a  summer*s  day, 

And  many  a  wary  slanoe  around  he  flings  ; — 

In  mid-air  flit  and  nutter  glittering  things, 

Enjoying  all  life's  pleasures  while  they  may, 
Unconscious  that  the  spoiler  lurketh  aye 

Where  pleasure  sweetly  to  the  charmed  ear  sings ; — 

There  is  a  whirrinc  sound-a  sudden  cry— 

The  Butcher  Bird  hath  darted  from  his  twig, 

A  form  the  less  is  in  the  sunny  sky. 

e  name  of  Butcher  Bird  is  given  from  the  singular  way  in 
ich  it  transfixes  its  prey  upon  a  thorn  in  the  hedgerow,  and 
•m  thence  takes  its  joint  as  needed.  It  usually  hawks  for 
dtles,  cockchafifers,  and  other  large  insects,  and  occasionally 
'  our  smaller  birds.  These  are  hung  up  in  the  hedgerows, 
parently  in  store,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  readily 
n  in  pieces.  The  feet  of  the  bird  are  not  in  fact  adapted, 
e  those  of  the  hawk  or  falcon,  for  powerful  grasp,  they  have 
3refore  been  taught  to  impale  their  prey  as  described,  which 
res  the  necessary  resistance  for  the  rending  of  the  food  into 
ffidently  small  pieces. 

The  bird  usually  arrives  with  us  about  the  beginning  of 
ay,  and  leaves  us  at  the  end  of  September  for  more  genial 
imes  where  insect  life  abounds. 
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JULY    3rd. 
The  Burying  or  Sexton  Beetle. — {Necrophxyi^iis  vefpiUo.) 

This  insect  derivas  the  latter  name  from  its  habit  of  interriug 
dead  animals,  birds,  or  fish.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the. 
chaiFer,  of  a  brownish  black,  variegated  with  spots,  and  bands 
of  orange  yellow.  -Several  species  are  met  with,  but  the 
necrojyhorus  vejtjn/lo  is  far  more  common  than  the  otheis.  We 
Live  never  met  with  the  Burying  Beetle  on  wet,  clayey  soils, 
but  always  where  it  is  dry,  light  or  sandy.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  burying  process  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
by  the  associated  labour  of  three  or  four  industrious  Beetles  a 
few  hours  sometimes  suffice  to  accomplish  the  interment  of  a 
mouse  or  bird.  First  a  general  inspection  is  made,  and  if  the 
place  is  approved  they  set  vigorously  to  work  by  removing  the 
earth  or  sand  from  one  side  as  far  under  the  body  as  possible, 
until  by  and  by  it  tilts  a  little,  leaving  room  for  ^e  process  td 
be  carried  on  on  the  other  side.  This  is  continued  until  the 
body  has  been  lowered  some  five  or  six  inches,  when  it  is 
covered  up,  access  being  preserved  by  which  the  Beetles 
descend,  and,  mining  under,  feed  upon  the  carcase.  The 
females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  body. 

These  Beetles,  it  is  said,  remove  dead  birds,  &c,,  from  the 
places  where  found,  if  the  soil  should  be  unfitted  for  easy 
excavation ;  and  if  the  body  should  prove  too  heavy,  call  in  the 
aid  of  their  friends  to  assist  in  the  work.  Clarville  states  that 
he  Avitnessed  the  successful  accomplishment  of  suchavork; 
we  should  doubt  whether  the  united  power  of  half  a  dozen 
Beetles  was  sufficient  to  the  end. 

!M.  Gleditsch  first  noticed  tlie  curious  habits  of  the  Sexton 
or  Burial  Beetle.  Kirby  and  Spence  give  the  account  thus  :— 
"  M.  Gleditsch  had  often  remarked  that  dead  moles  when  laid 
upon  the  gi'ound,  especially  upon  loose  earth,  were  almost  sure 
to  disappear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  often  ot 
twelve  hours.  To  ascertain  the  cause  he  placed  a  mole  upo^ 
one  of  the  beds  of  his  garden  ;  it  had  vanished  by  the  tbi^^ 
morning,  and  on  digging  where  it  had  been  laid  he  found  ^^, 
buried  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  under  it  four  Beetle^- 
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ated  experiments  were  made,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
ses^  were  invariably  found  swarming  with  maggots,  the 

of*  the  Beetles'  eggs. 

le  larvae  feed  upon  the  interred  body,  grow  rapidly,  and 
after  undergo  transformation ;  we  can  follow  it  no  longer, 
n  darkness  and  silence  the  final  mysterious  change  is 
»d.     At  length  the  perfect  Beetle  creeps  forth  from  the 

and  seeks  its  peculiar  food,  again  manifesting  its  curious 
lets.  It  is  said  to  emit  a  most  "abominable  odour;"  we 
frequently  handled  it  without  being  aware  of  the  fact. 


JULY     4TH. 

The   Wood  Strawbeery. — {Fragaria  vesca.) 

*  *  The  blushiug  Strawberry, 
Which  lurks  close  shrouded  from  high-looking  eyes, 
Shewing  that  sweetness  low  and  hidden  lies. " 

e  Strawberry  is  given  a  wonderful  power  of  self-propa- 
a.  It  sends  forth  from  its  woody  root  numerous  long 
jrs ;  these  soon  root,  and  again  throw  out  other  shoots, 
take  varied  directions,  and  root  and  mat,  so  that  in  a 
Q  a  single  root  covers  a  considerable  space  of  ground. 
I  the  woodland,  and  creeping  up  the  high,  dry,  tangled 
3  of  the  coppice,  the  fair  white  blossom  holds  up  its  head 
9  sunny  smile  of  May ;  and  early  in  July,  the  dry  shrub- 
banks  and  steep  hedgerows  are  here  and  there  dotted 
the  small  scarlet  fragrant  fruit.  There  is  little  doubt 
bhe  wild  Woodland  Strawberry  is  the  parent  of  many  of 
choice  varieties  of  table  fruit.  It  is  one  of  our  true 
enous  plants.  Tucker,  in  his  quaint  book  called  Five 
ired  Points  of  Good  Ihisha'udry ^  makes  the  transplanting 
le  wild  Wood  Strawberry  to  the  garden  one  of  his  Sep ' 
er  directions : — 

**  Wife,  into  the  garden  and  set  me  a  plot 
With  Strawberry  roots,  of  the  best  to  be  got ; 
Such  growing  abroad  among  thorns  in  the  wood, 
Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  excellent  good. " 

s 
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I'ullcr  says,  *'  It  is  a  most  t(X)tlisome  fruit  to  the  palate,  if 
with  claret  wine  or  sweet  creame ;"  and  adds,  "the  wild  fruit 
is  so  plentiful  in  Devon,  that  you  may  gather  it  sitting  ou 
horseback."  Not  at  all  a  difl&cult  task,  as  we  have  frequently 
experienced  on  donkey  back,  in  the  deep  lanes  and  steep* 
hedgerows  so  common  in  beautiful  Devon. 

The  Strawberry  is  the  most  delicious  of  our  summer  fruits; 
it  has  been  recommended  by  numerous  authorities  as  whole- 
some and  healtlifid.  Phillips  says,  as  a  dietetic  fruit,  it  is 
salubrious  and  highly  useful,  especially  to  those  of  infliunma- 
torj'  habit.  Boerhave  strongly  recommends  its  use  in  putrid 
disorders.  Hoffman  states  that  consumption  has  been,  cured 
by  the  ample  use  of  the  fruit.  Linna3us  believed  that  he  kept 
himself  free  of  gout  by  eating  plentifully  of  Strawberries. 
Other  authorities  recommend  the  fniit  as  a  hi^y  beneficial 
alterative  from  hard  food. 

The  garden  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  almost  endless.  The 
wild  wood  fruit  is  more  acid  than  the  cultivated,,  and  has  one 
special  advantage — ^it  is  a  most  excellent  cleanser  of  the  teeth, 
the  acid  dissolves  the  tartareous  incrustations  without  iiyuiy 
to  the  enamel.  Strawberry  leaves  were  of  old  often  dried  and 
used  as  tea.  Bacon  compares  them  to  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
as  "drying  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell."  The  infusion 
of  Strawberry  leaves  has  been  recommended  as  one  of  the  best 
cosmetics  for  clearing  and  beautifying  the  skin. 


JULY    5Tn. 
The  Privet  Hawk  ]Moth. — {Sjy/unorll^Kstn.) 

This  Moth  usually  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  close 
of  June,  or  early  in  July.  It  is  one  of  our  largest  !Moths, 
measuring  from  4  to  4 J  inches  across  the  wings ;  the  upper 
pair  are  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  with  irregular  markings  of 
black ;  the  lower  wings  of  a  rosy  mauve,  crossed  with  shaded 
black  bands,  and  fringed  with  reddish  gray.  The  body  i\o^ 
large  size ;  the  head  black ;  the  abdomen,  rose  colour,  vitt 
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black  belt,  and  a  thin  line  of  black  running  down  the  centre 
of  the  back.  The  upper  i)arts  are  covered  with  long  hair, 
the  antennae  nearly  white  and  nnining  to  a  point — altogether 
a  marvellously  beautiful  insect.  The  principal  mark  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  Moths  and  butterflies  is  in  the  antennie. 
The  Moths  have  sharp-pointed  horns,  those  of  the  butterflies 
tenninAting  in  a  knob. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  Moth  feeds,  as  a  general  rule,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  privet  shrub,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
lilac  and  other  trees.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  dressed  in  the 
brightest  colours — apple  green,  striped  with  bands  of  rose,. 
purple,  and  white.  The  colours  appear  to  depend  on  vitality, 
for  as  soon  as  the  caterpillar  dies  .the  colours  fade.  The 
carious  yellow  and  black  caudal  horn  at  the  extremity  of  the- 
body  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  weapon  of  defence.  It  is 
covered  with  small  scales,  though  too  minute  to  be  accurately 
examined  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  genus  Sphinx  has  been  so  named  from  tfie  caterpillar 
assuming,  when  at  rest,  an  attitude  resembling  that  of  the 
&bled  Sphinx  of  antiquity.  Just  before  the  chrysalis  state,  the- 
bright  colours  of  the  cateq^illar  fade  ;  the  grub  then  descends 
to  the  earth,  burrows  for  a  short  distance,  and  constructs  an 
oval  chamber,  by  cementing  together  particles  of  earth  and 
covering  the  walls  with  a  kind  of  varnish.  Here  it  remains 
all  winter  long.  A  gentle  raising  of  the  ground  amder  a  privet 
hedge  in  spring  will  probably  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  several 
diryBales.  When  the  season  is  more  advanced,  the  perfect 
Insect  emerges  from  the  earth,  and  sports  itself  on  the  wing 
for  a  short  season.  The  several  changes  of  the  insect  may  be 
readily  witnessed ;  the  larva  is  easily  discovered,  and  it  will  do 
irery  well  in  a  box,  if  kept  supplied  with  an  ample  allowance 
of  privet  leaves  ;  if  moistened  earth  is  provided,  it  will,  at  the 
proper  season,  burrow  and  construct  its  chamber,  ultimately 
coming  forth  attired  in  the  gay  costume  of  its  ancestors. 
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JULY    6th. 

The  Peacock  Butteefly. — (Vafiessa  lo,) 

Kay  distinguished  this  beautiful  fly  by  the  title  of  Omnium 
reffinay  and  it  well  deserves  the  royal  name.  The  caterpillar 
is  of  glossy  black,  spotted  with  white  points,  and  armed  witih 
long  spines ;  it  is  a  leaf  roller,  and  commonly  feeds  on  the 
nettle  or  spear  thistle.  The  perfect  insect  is  painted  after  a 
most  beautiful  design,  rivalling  in  brilliancy  the  tail  of  the 
peacock ;  the  wings  are  covered  with  minute  feathery  scales 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  shadings,  so  disposed  as  to  prodaoe 
a  general  design  of  great  elegance — the  various  colours  are 
blended,  shiided,  and  contrasted  in  the  most  surpiising 
manner. 

The  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  in  his  Jh'idffewater  Treatise^  observes, 
''  £very  one  who  minutely  examines  our  Butterflies  can  haid^ 
help  exclaiming,  ^  I  trace  the  hand  and  pencil  of  an  Almij^ 
artist,  and  of  one  whose  understanding  is  infinite,  and  who  is 
himself  the  Archtype  of  symmetry,  beauty,  and  grace.' " 

During  the  summer  months  the  Peacock  Fly  is  frequently 
seen  delighting  in  the  sunny  slopes  of  copse  or  wood,  or 
sipping  the  nectar  of  our  garden  flowers.  The  prevailing  colour 
is  a  rich  reddish  bix)wn,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  ;  the  foiu'  wings 
arc  marked  with  large  eye-like  spots,  shaded  like  those  on  the 
t^iil  of  the  [)eac()ck,  and  hence  called  the  Peacock  Butterfly. 
The  spots  un  the  upper  wings  are  at  the  extreme  comer ;  on 
the  lower  wings  more  in  the  centre.  These  markings  are 
composed  of  a  groat  variety  of  shades — white,  blue,  red,  brown, 
and  black — all  beautifully  blended,  but  almost  impossible  to 
describe,  as  the  reflections  vary^  by  the  play  of  the  light ;  but 
description  is  (piite  imnecessary,  the  insect  being  common, 
and  the  four  eye-like  spot.s  siiflicieutly  distinctive. 

Butterflies  lu^  the  children  of  the  sun,  they  delight  in  the 
mid-day  beams  of  our  warmest  days :  every  motion  attests 
their  enjoyment  of  bright  sunshine.  The  flight  of  the  insect 
is  a  joyous  skipping  from  side  to  side,  and  as  it  rests  on  the 
flowers,  sipping  the  honeyed  juices,  the 


•*  Wings  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 
Ex|viuui  auvl  shut  \«ith  silent  ecs 


ecstasy! 


«•» 
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JULY    7th. 
The  White  Water  Lily. — {Ni/mj^hcea  alba.) 

**  Bright  Lily  of  the  wave, 
Eising  in  fearless  grace  with  every  swell. 
Thou  seem'st  as  if  a  spirit  meekly  brave 
Dwelt  ill  thy  cell." 

This  is  the  Naiad,  or  Nymph  of  the  Stream.  The  plant 
derives  its  name,  Nymphoea  alba,  or  White  Water  Nymph, 
from  dwelling  in  the  waters,  as  the  poetical  and  graceful 
nymphs  of  old  were  supposed  to  do. 

The  plant  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  throwing  up 
leaf  and  flower  stalks  just  of  sufficient  length  to  float  upon  or 
rise  above  the  surface;  the  leaves  are  large,  oval,  heart-shaped, 
covered  on  the  upper  surface  with  a  water-repelling  varnish ; 
as  the  white  ball  of  the  flower  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
wave,  it  gradually  expands,  closing  at  nightfall,  again  seeking 
protection  under  the  water,  until  the  bright,  pure,  sculptiu"ed 
chalice  is  fully  unfolded,  when  it  floats  securely  upon  the 
surface  during  the  day — 

**  Crowning  the  depths  as  with  the  light  serene 
Of  a  pure  heart," 

giving  forth  a  fresh,  pleasant,  fragrant  odour.  As  night  ap- 
proaches the  petals  are  carefully  closed  over  the  more  tender 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  the  flower  takes  its  rest  upon  the  surface, 
expanding  again  with  the  rising  sun,  "  floating  in  silvery  light," 
the  image  of  purity  and  beauty. 

The  propagation  of  this  Water  Queen  of  Flowers  is  exceed- 
ingly easy ;  if  the  roots  are  thrown  into  slow  streams  or  still 
waters,  they  attach  themselves  immediately  to  the  soft,  muddy 
bottom ;  the  plant  delights  to  hide  away  in  quiet  nooks,  or 
under  the  shadow  of  drooping  trees.  It  is  rare  in  our  western 
rivers,  though  found  in  great  profusion  in  the  Thames,  and 
streams  about  Reading.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this, 
certainly  the  most  magnificent  of  our  native  flowers,  is  not 
oftener  found  adorning  the  ornamental  waters  of  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds. 
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Moore  speaks  of  the  Water  Lilies  as  refreshing  themselves 
with  a  night  bath,  that  they  may  rise  fresh  and  pure  at  sun- 
rise. 

**  Those  A-irgbi  Lilies  all  the  nieht, 
Rathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake. 
That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright 
When  their  beloved  suns  awake." 


JULY    8th. 
The   Acacia   Tree. — [RoUnia  acacia.) 

**  Trees  and  flowers  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt, 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks.'' — ^Bybos. 

The  Acacia,  otherwise  Locust  Tree  or  false  Acacia,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  large  growing  trees.  The  foliage  is 
extremely  light  and  elegant,  and  the  pendent  blossoms  un- 
rivalled in  gracefulness  of  form  and  sweetness  of  odour.  In 
full  maturity,  upon  a  well  kept  lawn,  with  ample  room  for  its 
wide-spreading  branches,  early  in  July,  and  on  a  sunny  morning, 
the  tree  presents  a  picture  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the 
mind  as  the  very  image  of  grace  and  beauty — "  a  thing  of 
beauty,"  to  be  remembered  in  all  after  time. 

In  18:23  Cobbett  wrote  the  tree — or,  as  he  called  it,  the 
"  Tree  of  trees  " — into  great  popularity,  not  on  account  of  its 
grace  and  beauty,  but  for  its  supposed  usefulness.  He  asserted, 
in  the  most  forcible  terms,  that  the  timber  was  absolutely 
indestructible  by  the  powers  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  and 
j)rophesied  the  most  wonderful  things  as  to  the  future  of  the 
tree : — that,  as  it  was  more  useful,  so  in  time  it  would  become 
more  common  than  the  oak.  It  seems  to  have  answered  his 
purpose  remarkably  well,  for  he  sold  millions  of  yoimg  trees 
and  tons  of  seed,  which  he  imported  from  America ;  hence  the 
tree  was  known  as  *•'  Cobbett 's  Locust."  It  was  supposed  to 
be  entirely  new  to  this  country,  but  Evelyn  accurately  described 
it  in  his  Sylva,  in  16G4,  as  then  well  known.     Gentlemen  9S6 
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-stated  to  have  refused  the  Acacias  gi'owu  in  England,  and 
nurserymen  found  it  necessary  to  send  plants  to  London,  to 
be  there  christened  by  the  new  name,  and  vended  at  advanced 
rates ;  so  great  was  the  furor  for  planting  this  tree,  that  plants 
could  not  be  supplied  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
wood  is  unquestionably  of  value  for  many  piu-poses,  but  the 
tree  rarely  attains  suflBcient  size  to  yield  large  timber.  Tlio 
young  wood  is  very  tough,  and  superior  to  any  ether  for 
several  purposes,  especially  for  tree  nails  in  ship  building. 
Planters  were,  however,  greatly  disappointed  in  the  tree,  as 
the  timber,  when  it  attains  any  size,  is  apt  to  become  unsound ; 
so  it  speedily  fell  into  disrei)ute  as  a  timber  tree.  As  an 
ornament  to  the  home  garden,  nothing  can  surpass  it,  the 
elegant  winged  oval-shaped  leaves  always  appear  fresh  and 
clear,  scarcely  ever  showing  dust  or  disease,  and  the  white, 
beautifully-shaped  blossoms,  pendent  like  the  laburnum,  add 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  It  is  late  in  leafing,  and  drops  its  foliage 
early  in  autmnu. 


JULY    Dth. 
The  Land  Rail,  or  Corn  Crake. — {C rex  pratensls.) 

The  peculiar,  harsh,  grating  sound  made  by  this  bird  is  now 
heard,  near  our  grassy  water  meadows,  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings.  The  "  Crake,  crake,"  is  continued  for  hours  with 
wonderful  perseverance ;  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the 
sound,  it  appears  to  recede  as  you  advance,  although  in  all 
probability  the  bird  is  near  you  all  the  time.  It  is  a  capital 
ventriloquist,  the  sound  at  one  moment  appearing  to  be  close 
on  the  left,  and  the  next  at  a  distance  on  the  right.  When 
the  grass  crops  prove  meagre,  the  bird  keeps  close  to  the 
marshes ;  but  after  rain,  when  the  gi-ass  grows  thick,  it  comes 
again  into  the  meadows  for  the  slugs  and  snails,  and  to  nest. 
'file  hen  is  a  very  close  sitter,  sometimes  permitting  herself  to 
be  cut  in  half  by  the  scythe  rather  than  move  from  the  eggs. 
Bechstein  enumerates  the  Crake  among  his  cage  birds ;  its 
habits,  however,  appear  but  ill-adapted  for  confinement.  White 
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remarks  u|X)ii  its  being  only  a  summer  visitant,  that  "  its  for' 
mation  seems  to  be  poorly  qualified  for  migration."  It  is  tome 
it  runs  with  gi*eat  rapidity,  but  its  flight  is  heavy  and  laboured, 
iis  though  it  could  not  perform  a  lengthened  journey  with  ease 
or  rapidity ;  as  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  winter,  possibly 
its  migration  may  be  simply  to  the  fens  and  marshes  of  our 
own  island. 

We  once  assisted  in  the  capture  of  a  Land  Kail'  after  the 
following  fashion  : — It  is  well  known  that  the  bird  may  be 
lured  to  within  a  short  distance  by  the  imitation  of  its  ciy. 
One  of  the  party  who  could  give  the  "  crake  "  to  perfecti(m 
was  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  a  meadow  which  ran  nearly  to 
a  point,  where  nets  had  been  adjusted ;  the  others,  aided  by 
a  couple  of  steady  dogs,  gradually  worked  down  the  field— at 
every  pace  our  force  was  concentrating  until  the  bird  was 
fairly  netted.  BufFon  names  the  bird  **  King  of  the  Quails." 
It  is  very  shy,  rarely  seen,  and  seems  greatly  disinclined  to 
take  wing ;  rather  larger  than  a  partridge,  back  and  wings  of 
brown,  shading  into  fawn,  the  breast  of  a  light  bluish  gray. 
Mr.  elesse  relates,  as  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  the  bird 
simidates  death  in  situations  of  extreme  danger,  rapidly  eso^ 
ing  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  We  found  the  bird  to  make 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  escape,  struggling  with  force  to 
regain  its  freedom. 


JULY    10th. 

The  Sweet  Briar  Rose,  or  Eglantine  Rose.— 

(Eosa  ri(hi{/iiio8a,) 

Beainard,  the  American  poet,  describes  the  Eglantine  as  aa 
autumn  flower — 

"  Our  sweet  autumnal  western  scented  \nnd 
Robs  of  its  odours  none  so  sweet  a  flower, 
In  all  the  blooming  waste  it  left  behind. 
As  that  the  sweet  briar  yields  it ;  and  the  shower 
Meets  not  a  rose  that  buds  in  beauty's  bower 
One  half  so  lovely." 
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Nature  is  prodigal  in  decking  her  fcavourite  haunts  with  ever 
new  charms;  each  day  adds  some  new  feature,  as  the  freshness 
of  Spring  progresses  into  the  rich  fullness  of  Summer ;  and 
now,  where  we  saunter  away  the  summer  holiday,  the  wood- 
flowers  carpet  the  paths,  and  the  various  Boses  gem  the  bushes 
with  blossom ;  bright  sunshine  gleams  through  the  pleasant 
foliage  of  the  Ash,  the  deeper  green  of  the  sturdy  oak,  or  flickers 
amid  the  leaves  of  the  gi*aceful  birch,  that  overarch  the  wind- 
ing pathway — 

*  *  The  woven  leaves 
Make  net  work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day." 

On  the  left  rises  a  perpendicular  screen  of  leaf,  revealing  at 
intervals  the  lichen-stained  rock  ;  on  the  right,  lines  of  bright 
light  intersect  the  deep  shadows,  playing  upon  the  fantastic 
gnarled  boles  of  the  trees,  "mossy  and  old."  Ascending  the 
steep  incline  to  the  right,  we  find  the  edges  of  the  table  land 
fringed  with  numerous  bushes  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Rose,  or 
sweet-leaved  Eglantine.  The  tree  is  somewhat  plentifully 
distributed,  and  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  species 
of  wild  roses,  not  only  by  its  "  rain-scented  "  leaves,  but  also 
by  its  deep  pink  blossom.  The  flower  is  much  less  in  size 
than  that  of  the  dog  rose ;  the  shrub  loves  a  somewhat  open 
space,  and  in  favourable  situations  spreads  into  a  considerable 
head,  some  five  feet  high  ;  the  leaves,  on  examination,  will  be 
found  thickly  dotted  on  the  under-side  with  minute  glands  of 
a  brownish  colour ;  the  exuding  perfumed  juice  gives  the  leaf 
a  slightly  clammy  feel ;  the  odour  exhaled  has  been  likened  t» 
the  fresh  perfume  of  ripe  apples.  The  tree  has  been  named  the 
Poet's  Eglantine,  from  the  praises  so  profusely  lavished  upon  it 
from  ancient  to  modem  times. 

The  woods  are  now  exceedingly  beautiful ;  broad  masses  of 
light  rest  on  the  full  foliage  of  the  expanse  of  wood  in  the 
distance ;  more  nearly  we  have  pleasant  shadow,  with  an 
extensive  prospect.  John  Lydgate,  who  wrote  some  400  years 
ago,  paints  the  scene  for  us  thus  : — 

*'  A  pleasant  shade, 
Full  smooth  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen, 
And  soft  as  velvet  is  the  yonge  green." 
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JULY      llTH. 

The   Saw   ¥LY,^(Te}itkredo,) 

The  most  niinute  of  our  summer  insects  when  carefully 
observed  will  be  found  to  be  specially  adapted  to  their  place  in 
the  natural  world,  elaborately  fitted  and  prepared  for  their 
position,  and  divinely  instructed  for  their  preservation  and  the 
continuation  of  their  species. 

The  Saw  Fly  affords  a  remarkable  instance,  having  been 
given  an  admirably  constructed  instrument  for  the  safe  deposit 
of  its  eggs.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  insect ;  the 
most  common,  wh^i  in  its  perfect  state,  will  be  found  to  have 
four  transparent  wings,  a  flat,  yellowish  body,  and  a  black 
head.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  branches  of  the  rose,  goose- 
berry, «fec.,  deliberately  sawing  a  groove  in  a  branch,  working 
steadily  away  until  a  sufficiently  deep  cut  has  been  made, 
when  the  eggs  are  deposited  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  whole 
carefully  covered  over  with  a  frothy  liquid,  which  not  only 
l^reserves  the  eggs  in  their  proper  position  but  protects  them 
from  injury.  By  the  aid  of  a  good  glass  and  the  after  use  of 
the  microscope  it  may  be  clearly  ascertained  in  what  manner 
this  cut  through  the  tough  fibres  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  has 
been  effected.  The  insect  is  furnished  with  a  minute  but  most 
adnurably  contrived  saw,  or  rather  pair  of  saws,  composed  of 
a  kind  of  stiff  horn,  regularly  toothed,  the  edges  of  each  tooth 
also  acting  as  a  file ;  for  security  the  saws  move  backward  and 
forward  at  the  same  time  in  a  groove  of  somewhat  firmer  horn; 
when  not  in  use  these  instruments  are  carefully  secured  in  a 
case.  The  pair  of  saws  effect  a  neat,  straight,  even  cut,  and 
so  the  insect  proceeds  with  groove  after  groove  until  sufficient 
space  has  been  obtained  for  the  deposit  of  all  its  eggs,  often 
working  most  industriously  for  two  or  three  days  consecutively. 

The  eggs  soon  begin  to  (/roiVy  and  thus  the  opening  is 
widened  and  the  bark  pushed  upward,  and  after  a  short 
intervpvl  the  grubs  are  hatched  and  commence  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  frequently  stripping  it  bare.  These  curious 
grubs,  some  with  28  feet  each,  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
leaves,  or  coiling  themselves  into  a  circle  to  attack  the  leaf 
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more  conveniently.  Not  only  the  rose,  but  the  gooseberry, 
raspberry,  birch,  alder,  <fec.,  suffer  considerably  from  the 
voracious  appetites  of  these  little  fellows. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  approaching  the  fly  when  at 
work,  for  if  alarmed  it  folds  up  its  saws,  stretches  itself  out 
as  if  dead,  and  remains  perfectly  motionless,  suffering  itself  to 
be  removfid  from  the  branch  without  evincing  any  sign  of 
life. 


JULY    12th. 
The    Great    Stag    Beetle. — (Lncamis  co^vus,) 

**  See  the  proud  giant  of  the  Beetle  race, 
With  shining  arms  his  polished  limbs  enchase ; 
Like  some  stem  warrior  formidably  bright, 
His  steely  sides  reflect  a  gleaming  light ; 
On  his  lar^e  forehead  spreading  horns  he  wears, 
And  high  m  air  the  branching  antlers  bears." 

This  is  a  formidable  looking  insect.  The  male  is  about  two 
inches  in  length,  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  shading  to  black ; 
the  shining  surface  thickly  covered  with  small  punctures ; 
though  harmless  it  has  a  ferocious  appearance,  with  mandibles 
like  the  branched  antlers  of  a  stag.  It  possesses  great  power 
of  jaw,  but  rarely  uses  it  for  the  injury  or  destruction  of  other 
insects ;  when  occasion  requires  it  can  pinch  with  severity. 
It  is  not  uncommon ;  more  frequent  in  the  south,  but  not 
altogether  absent  in  the  north.  It  may  be  found  during  the 
present  month  in  old  decaying  oaks  and  willows,  and  captured 
whilst  on  the  wing  during  the  evenings  of  fine  clear  warm 
days.  The  insect  represents,  in  the  insect  world,  the  horned 
quadrupeds,  not  only  by  its  appearance,  but  by  the  peculiar 
manner  of  gathering  its  food.  It  feeds  on  the  juices  of 
plants,  and,  after  the  manner  of  an  ox,  licks  up  its  food ; 
it  is  furnished  with  a  curious  brush-like  apparatus  in  the 
middle  of  the  jaw,  with  which  it  sweeps  up  its  food ;  and, 
near  the  base  of  the  fore  leg,  with  a  small  patch  of  golden- 
coloured  hair ;  this  is  its  toilet  brush,  by  which  the  antennsB 
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are  duly  cleansed.  A  writer  in  the  Entcmological  Magadne 
states  that  he  kept  a  stag  beetle  in  confinement  for  some 
months,  and  that  after  a  time  it  became  quite  tame  and 
playful,  occasionally  amusing  itself  by  tossing  about  a  ball  of 
cotton  with  its  horns ;  and  that  it  showed  great  partiahty  for 
moistened  sugar  and  raspberry  juice.  The  larva  of  this  beetle 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  famous  Cossn^  of  the  andent 
Komans.  The  Cossus  is  described  as  a  white  worm  living  in 
the  interior  of  oak  trees ;  this  appears  to  correspond  with  th& 
larva  of  the  Stag  Beetle.  The  delicacy  was  diligently  sought 
for  the  gratification  of  the  Roman  epicures,  whd  considered  tie 
grub  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  luxuries. 

A  paragraph  some  time  since  appeared  in  Notes  and  Qaeria^ 
stating  that  the  late  Mr.  SamoueUe,  of  the  British  Museum, 
some  years  previous,  whilst  on  an  excursion  in  the  New  Forest, 
observed  some  countrymen  assembled  round  a  tree,  and  that 
on  hastening  to  the  spot  he  found  they  were  about  to  stone  a 
fine  stag  beetle  to  death,  giving  as  their  reason  for  so  doing 
that  it  was  the  "  devil's  imp  "  come  to  injure  the  com.  On 
his  rescuing  the  insect  from  destruction  grave  suspicions  were 
entertained  in  the  minds  of  the  countrymen  that  Mr.  SamoueUe 
might  possibly  be  the  identical  "  gentleman  in  black  "  himself, 
as  no  one  else  would  care  to  preserve  one  of  his  imps. 

Baker  states  that  he  kept  a  Stag  Beetle  in  a  box  without 
food  for  three  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  it  flew 
away  !  At  the  approach  of  winter  the  Stag  Beetle  digs  a  hole 
in  the  earth  and  remains  dormant. 


JULY    13th.   • 

The  Common  Hemlock. — {Conimii  mamldtum.) 

The  Hemlock  is  a  violent  poison ;  the  lives  of  many  persons 
have  been  sacrificed  by  eating  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  In 
growth  it  somewhat  resembles  other  umbelliferous  plants,  such 
as  cow-weed,  wild  cicely,  etc. ;  but  it  may  always  be  distui- 
guished  by  its  round,  shining  stalk,  beset  with  purplish  spots, 
and  towards  the  bottom  covered  with  a  bluish  exudation  like 
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fine  powder;  also  by  the  dark,  shining  green  colour  of  the 
bottom  leaves.  The  whole  plant  has  a  peculiar  fetid  smell, 
and  a  slightly  aromatic  but  nauseous  taste.  Widely  different 
opinions  have  been  held  by  medical  men  of  the  power  of  the 
plant ;  but  the  place  of  growth,  the  season,  and  the  time  of 
gathering  the  leaves,  account  for  the  discrepancy.  Under 
favourable  circumstances,  it  is,  unquestionably,  a  medicinal 
plant  of  value,  especially  in  cancerous  diseases  and  chronic 
ulcers.  Baron  Stoerck  published  four  successive  books  in  1760, 
enumerating  the  diseases  for  which  Hemlock  was  a  remedy. 

Hemlock  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  plant,  yet  we  rarely 
find  it  growing  to  any  considerable  size  but  in  shady,  moist 
situations,  where  the  hedgeside  plants  seem  to  shrink  from  it, 
or  die  under  its  deleterious  shadow.  It  may  fitly  be  called  the 
"plant  of  desolation."     Keats  says, 

**  In  desolate  places  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  Hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth." 

In  such  situations  the  plant  often  assimies  a  truly  noble  growth, 
rising  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  beset  with  numerous  branches, 
md  covered  with  umbels  of  small,  white  blossom,  the  petals 
tmrling  inwards  at  the  points  ;  the  foliage  beautifully  cut,  the 
large,  shining  green  leaves  repeatedly  compounded  and  divided. 
Although  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  fact  that  this 
plant  constituted  the  State  poison  of  Athens,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  statement  so  long  received 
BUid  relied  on,  that  Hemlock  furnished  the  fatal  cup  for  the 
sxecution  of  the  "divine  Socrates"  and  the  celebrated  Athenian 
general  and  statesman,  Phocion.  In  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  plant,  we  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  founder 
3f  Greek  philosophy,  when  he  addressed  the  court  after  his 
condemnation,  declaring  his  innocence,  and  concludyig  his 
memorable  speech,  before  raising  the  Hemlock  to  his  lips,  with 
lihe  words,  "  But  it  is  time  to  depart — I  to  die,  you  to  live ; 
bnt  which  for  the  greater  good,  God  only  knows."  And, 
mbsequently,  "  Having  reasoned  with  perfect  composure  on 
bhe  immort^ty  of  the  soul,  the  advantage  of  virtue,  the 
bappiness  derived  from  having  made  it  through  life  his  pursuit, 
Eind  with  his  friends  about  him,  he  took  the  fatal  cup,  and 
Jied." — Mitford's  Greece. 
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JULY    Uth. 
The  CtReen  Grasshopper. — {Gryllm  viridiasimm.) 

"  He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  au  infancy  and  sings  his  fill." 

And  not  only  an  evening  but  a  noontide  reveller  as  well,  iox 
in  midday,  when  we  look  across  the  fields  and  observe  the 
tremulous  motion  caused  by  the  earth  parting  with  some 
portion  of  its  heat  to  the  air  immediately  on  the  surface,  and 

**  All  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  snn, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees, — a  voice  will  nin 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead : 
That  is  the  Grasshopper^s.     He  takes  the  lead 
In  simmier  luxury ;  he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed." — KeatSp 

It  may  be  that  some  have  never  cared  to  examine  one  of  thoee 
"  green  little  vaulters  in  the  sunny  grass."  The  insect  may 
be  easily  captured  and  examined,  without  iiyury  to  itself; 
and  if  so,  the  observer  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  most 
admirable  mechanism  for  a  purposed  end.  The  hinder  legs 
are  remarkably  long,  gradually  thickening  towards  the  body, 
the  knee-joint  swelling  into  a  large  round  knob,  so  that  room 
may  be  given  for  the  complex  articulation.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  clciirly  describe  the  action  of  the  insect  in  makmg 
its  prodigious  leaps  without  the  aid  of  accurate  drawings;  the 
whole  apparatus  is  well  deserving  careful  study :  the  posterior 
legs  are  clearly  saltatorial.  It  is  obvious  that  the  insect  has 
been  expressly  formed  for  its  position  in  the  natural  world. 

The  chirping,  so  pleasant  to  hear  in  the  noontide  heat  or 
evening  shade,  is  produced  by  the  insect  drawing  its  spiny 
legs  over  the  rigid-sounding  wing-covers — just  as  a  bow  is 
drawn  over  a  violin.  The  females  are  said  to  make  no  sound. 
Kepeated  allusions  are  made  to  this  fact  by  the  ancient  poets, 
who  ungallantl}"  assume  that  the  males  must  consequently 
enjoy  great  peace  and  happiness.     Xenarchus  s<ays, 

"  Happy  the  Cicada  lives, 
Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wives." 
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Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  quoted  in  "  Cotton  and  Walton's 
Angler,"  says  that  "  the  Grasshopper  has  no  mouth,  but  a  pipe 
in  its  breast,  through  which  it  sucks  the  dew,  which  is  its 
nutriment."  The  pipe  is  not  exactly  in  the  breast,  the  sub- 
dorial  proboscis  is  folded  down  on  the  breast  when  not  in  use. 
As  the  summer  wanes,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
earth  safe  from  frost,  and  dies.  When  the  earth  has  been 
warmed  in  spring,  the  pupa  appears,  resembling  the  perfect 
insect,  but  without  wings,  retaining  its  original  form  until 
fully  perfected. 


JULY    15th. 
The  Froth  Fly,  or  Frog  Hopper. — {Ceirojns  sp^ntmria,) 

Nearly  every  one  must  have  noticed  at  this  season,  both  in 
garden  and  hedgerow,  blotches  of  white  froth  on  the  leaves 
and  about  the  stalks  of  plants  and  shrubs.     This  froth  was 
anciently  supposed  to  be  saliva  of  the  cuckoo,  as  it  began  to 
appear  on  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  was 
heard ;  hence  it  was  commonly  known  as  "  cuckoo  spit."     It 
is,  however,  in  reality  caused  by  the  larvae  of  the  Froth  Fly, 
which  envelopes  itself  in  this  curious  froth,  possibly  for  con- 
cealment, or  protection  from  extreme  heat.    On  examination,  in 
the  midst  of  this  envelope  will  be  found  a  small,  soft,  greenish 
insect,  with  six  legs  and  broad  head,  about  the  size  and  not 
unlike,  in  shape,  a  grain  of  soft  unripe  wheat.    In  France  this 
froth  was  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  frog,  hence  known 
as  "  crcLchat  de  grenomlle,^^    In  very  sultry  weather  the  froth 
appears  in  greater  quantities  than  in  colder  weather,  when  it 
not  unfrequently  condenses,  and  is  often  seen  terminating  in 
a  clear  drop  ^i  water.     The  pupa  of  the  Fly  differs  from  the 
larvas,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  have  no  rudimentary  wings. 
After  a  few  days  the  pupa  is  developed  into  the  perfect  insect 
and  is  seen  to  take  the  most  astounding  leaps,  which  it  is 
enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  of  its  long  hind  legs,  armed  with 
sharp  spines,  which  in  form  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  grass- 
hopper.    The  Frog  Hopper  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
young  of  the  grasshopper.     There  is   a  note   to  Walton's 
*'  Complete  Angler"  as  follows : — 
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"'  You  will  sec  iu  the  joints  of  rosemaiy,  thistles,  and  the 
larger  weeds,  a  white,  fermented  froth,  which  the  oonntiy 
people  call  *  cuckoo  spit ;'  iu  these  the  eggs  of  the  grasshopper 
are  deposited,  and  if  you  examine  them,  you  shall  never  fail 
of  finding  a  yellowish  insect,  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  which,  doubtless,  is  the  young  grasshopper." 
A  similar  statement  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  one  of 
our  popular  periodicals.     It  is,  however,  entirely  erroneous. 

The  perfect  Froth  Fly  is  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  with  brown  upper  wings,  marked  with  two  obscure 
whitish  spots;  it  is  a  near  relative  of  its  more  handsometjF 
attired  brother  of  the  woods,  the  scarlet  hopper,  also  a  veiy 
active  little  fellow,  clothed  in  scarlet  and  black,  the  upper 
\s'ings  marked  with  two  large  red  spots,  and  showing  a  pair  of 
fine  transparent  under  wings.  The  latter  insect  is  common 
enough  on  ferns  in  copsy  woods  and  about  the  skirts  of  forests 
where  ferns  abound ;  and  the  former  is  a  complete  annoyance 
to  the  florist  and  gardener. 


JULY    16th. 

The  Yellow  Water  Lily. — (Xifj^har  Ifitea.) 

The  elegant  form,  beauty  of  colouiing,  and  peculiarity  of 
structure  of  our  numerous  flowers,  now  invite  our  attention 
from  every  hedgerow,  meadow,  and  rivulet.  July  is  essentially 
the  wild  flower  floral  month ;  on  every  hand  there  is  a  rich 
profusion  wooing  our  attention;  no  other  month  oiFers  to  us» 
bouquet  of  wildings  so  rich  and  rare  as  July.  Is  all  this  lavish 
beauty  for  no  purpose  ?     Hear  the  poets  in  reply : — 

*  *  Flowers  image  forth  the  boundless  love 
God  bears  His  children  all, 
Which  ever  droppeth  from  above 
Upon  the  great  and  small." 

**  Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers !  are  living  preacJiers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loveliest  nook. " 
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he  surface  of  slow-flowing  rivers  is  now  covered  with  many 
dtdes  of  agnatic  plants,  amid  which  the  highly  polished 
es  of  the  Yellow  Water  Lily  stand  out  prominently.  The 
of  this  plant  offers  an  admirable  homily  to  the  attentive 
irver — ^the  surface  is  covered  with  water-repelling  varnish, 
trwise  the  leaf  would  speedily  decay ;  the  interior  is  perfo- 
d  with  numerous  air  channels,  that  the  requisite  buoyancy 
be  obtained;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  long  stems  with  whidi 
furnished,  the  plant  is  enabled  always  to  float  its  leaves 
lie  surface  of  the  stream,  notwithstanding  there  may  be, 
ifferent  periods,  considerable  variation  in  the  depth  of  the 
3r ;  for  the  shallower  the  stream  becomes  the  more  oblique 
leaf  stalk  bends.  The  flower  is  from  two  to  three  inches 
iameter,  of  golden  yellow,  and,  though  not  so  full  of  petals 
lie  flower  of  the  White  Lily,  it  may  well  claim  to  rank 
ng  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  plants.  The  blossom 
a  peculiar  scent ;  by  some  likened  to  the  smell  of  brandy, 
)thers  to  that  favourite  liquor  of  old  flavoured  with  fruit 
lels,  and  known  as  ratifia.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is 
)ed  like  an  old-fashioned  flagon  or  bottle;  hence,  from 
)e  and  smell,  the  plant  is  known,  in  some  localities,  as 
andy  bottle." 

here  are  two  varieties  of  the  Yellow  Lily,  the  lesser  and 
ter;  but  the  difference  appears  to  be  merely  in  size.  The 
is  found  principally  in  the  Scottish  lochs,  the  latter  in  most 
ur  rivers.  Miss  Pratt  says,  "  The  roots  are  nutritious,  and 
frequently  powdered  and  eaten  as  bread  in  Sweden.  It  is 
that  the  powdered  roots,  mingled  with  the  bark  of  the 
bch  fir,  form  a  cake  much  relished  by  the  Swedes."  We 
old  imagine  the  mixture  must  bear  considerable  resemblance 
he  celebrated  "  sawdust  bread,"  very  substantial,  but  not 
f  palatable. 


JULY    17th. 

The  Glow-worm. — {Lampyris  noctiluca.) 

'*  Tasteful  illumination  of  the  night, 
Bright  scattered,  twinkling  star  of  spanned  earth ; 
Hau  to  the  nameless  coloured  dark  ajid  light. 
The  witching  nurse  of  thy  illimiined  birth."— -Clare. 
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Only  one  species  of  this  remarkable  insect  is  found  with  us. 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  beetle  shape,  with  soft,  flexible 
body,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour.  The  male  widely  differs  in 
appearance  from  the  female ;  the  former  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  extraordinary  large  eyes — ^the  head,  in  fact,  appearing 
all  eye.  The  male  is  fiumished  with  wings,  whilst  the  female 
is  entirely  incapable  of  flight,  a  bright  phosphorescent  hunp 
being  given  in  compensation. 

**  The  Glow-worm  lights  her  gem,  and  through  the  dark 
A  mo%nng  radiance  twinkleB.'' 

The  male  takes  its  flights  abroad  at  night,  and  is  guided  had[ 
by  the  light  of  its  stay-at-home  mate.  Occasionally  the  male 
insect  shows  two  minute  faintly  luminous  spots. 
'  In  warm  summer  nights,  especially  if  the  day  has  proved 
showery,  many  of  our  hedgerow  banks  are  spangled  wifli 
briUiant  points  of  light,  the  lantern  being  carried  on  the 
imder-side  of  the  abdomen;  as  the  insect  moves,  the  li^t 
is  occasionally  hidden,  and  then  again  twinkles  with  a  soft 
radiance.  The  insect  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  espeeial 
ally  of  the  fairies — 

**  What  lamp  so  fit,  so  pure  as  thine, 
Amid  the  elfin  band  to  shine  ?" 

Glow-worms  are  occasionally  known  as  Saint  John's  worms, 
from  their  appearance  about  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
The  insect  has  the  power  of  increasing,  diminishing,  or  ex- 
tinguishing the  light  it  carries ;  sometimes  the  lamp  is  quite 
faint,  at  other  times  so  brilliant  and  clear,  that  a  cluster  of 
three  or  four  insects  distinctly  light  up  the  herbage  of  the 
hedgerow.  This  is  usually  the  case  when  the  air  is  charged 
to  a  considerable  degree  with  electricity.  Immersed  in  tm/w 
water,  the  insect  throws  a  greatly  increased  light ;  cold  water 
extinguishes  the  Lamp  altogether.  It  has  been  stated,  on 
reliable  authority,  that  if  a  Glow-worm  is  placed  in  hydrogen 
gas,  the  gas  explodes.  The  Glow-worm  feeds  upon  snails,  and 
the  lamp  doubtless  aids  the  insect  in  its  search  for  food;  ^ 
the  same  time,  the  light  enables  the  nocturnal  birds  to  prej 
upon  the  Worm  with  ease.  The  eggs  of  the  Glow-worm  are, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  slightly  luminous.  The  larv» 
is  upwards  of  twelve  months  before  attaining  the  perfect  state. 
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JULY    18th. 

The  Wasp. — (Vespa  vulgaris.) 

The  Wasp  is  splendidly  painted  with  bars  of  gold  and  black  ; 
it  is  of  vindictive  temper,  and  a  sad  depredator  in  the  fruit 
gardens,  often  spoiling  large  quantities  of  the  finest  fruit ;  its 
evil  reputation  has  caused  general  persecution ;  the  destruction 
of  Wasps  is  taught  as  a  duty  in  many  villages,  and  rewards 
are  paid  for  dead  Wasps,  and  for  the  destroying  of  nests.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
creation,  the  Wasp  has  not  an  office  to  fill,  conducive  to  the 
general  good.  Numbers  of  caterpillars,  larvae,  and  insects,  are 
destroyed  by  Wasps,  which  might  otherwise  prove  injurious. 
The  Wasp  has  certainly  one  characteristic  that  entitles  it  to 
respect-untiring  ener^  and  industiy. 

Early  in  spring  a  solitary  female  Wasp  may  be  observed 
busily  excavating  a  passage  in  a  dry  bank,  by  the  aid  of  her 
strong  mandibles ;  a  winding  gallery,  often  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  is  formed,  and  then  an  oval  chamber,  of  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  is  excavated  (an  immense  labour  for  a  single 
insect) ;  the  roof  of  this  chamber  is  then  lined  with  a  bluish 
paper  formed  of  woody  fibres  kneaded  into  a  kind  of  paste  ; 
this  lining  is  repeated  many  times,  and  then  the  roof  is  care- 
fully varnished ;  the  architect  now  ingeniously  throws  down 
from  the  roof  slender  rods,  and  from  these  rods  the  ranges  of 
cells  are  formed  in  lines ;  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  cells  are 
rapidly  hatched,  and  in  a  short  time  the  parent  Wasp  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  industrious  assistants  ;  several  broods 
succeed  each  other,  so  that  by  the  close  of  summer  a  single  nest 
often  contains  many  thousand  inhabitants.  At  the  approach  of 
"winter,  a  sudden  frenzy  seems  to  possess  the  colony,  the  young 
are  destroyed,  and  the  full-grown  insects  grow  lethargic  and 
die,  a  few  females  only  surviving,  in  a  dormant  state,  through 
the  winter. 

Wasps  exhibit  great  intelligence  in  the  repair  of  their  cells, 
and  in  the  capture  and  removal  of  their  prey :  if  an  insect  is  too 
lieavy  for  a  single  journey,  they  deliberately  cut  it  in  half;  if  it 
be  a  butterfly,  it  is  denuded  of  its  wings.    In  the  cold  autumn 
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mornings  they  take  advantage  of  the  torpor  of  the  hees,  and 
enter  the  hives  to  steal  the  honey.  They  are  fond  of  animal 
food,  and  may  be  seen  in  butchers'  shops  canying  off  scnps 
of  flesh.  The  sting  of  the  insect  is  a  formidable  weapon, 
saw-like  but  notch^  backward ;  once  thrust  into  the  flesh, 
it  cannot  be  withdrawn — the  Wasp  dies  through  its  own 
vindictiveness.     Sweet  oil  rapidly  neutralizes  the  poison. 


JULY     ISth. 
The  Common  Stinging  Nettle. — {Urtica  dioici,) 

Culpepper  quaintly  remarks,  "  Nettles  are  well  known;  they 
may  be  found  by  feeling  even  on  the  darkest  night"  Tlus, 
the  most  despised  of  our  common  weeds,  has  been  veed  for 
medical,  culinaiy,  and  economical  purposes.  It  was  fonnedy 
in  considerable  repute  as  a  styptic,  also  used  for  the  cue  d 
scurvy,  jaundice,  &c,,  and,  in  cases  of  torpor  and  lethaigy, 
its  stinging  properties  were  employed  to  restore  excitement 
The  Romans  used  the  nettle  as  a  pot  herb ;  the  Scottidi 
peasantr}'  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  counties  still 
continue  to  make  the  same  use  of  the  plant;  in  early  spiing 
they  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens ;  and  in  Lancashire  Netdes 
are  chopped  and  boiled  with  oatmeal,  and  used  as  porridge. 
The  plant  may  also  be  turned  to  account  for  various  other 
purposes.  The  root,  boiled  in  alum,  gives  a  good  yellow  dye. 
The  fibres  of  the  stalks  may  be  used  as  hemp  or  flax,  pFoda^ 
ing  a  very  excellent  thread  ;  the  fibre' would  no  doubt  make  a 
very  tough  durable  common  paper. 

The  sting  of  the  plant  is  a  very  curious  microscopic  object; 
it  is  a  sharp-pointed,  perforated  bristle — these  surround  the 
leaves  and  stalk,  and  are  set  upon  small  bags  of  virulent  poison; 
when  this  bristle  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  s^,  the 
sharp  point  enters,  and,  being  at  the  same  moment  pressed 
down,  this  causes  the  poison  to  rise  through  the  tube,  and  it  is 
injected  into  the  wound,  creating  a  sensation  of  burning,  which 
continues  for  some  time,  the  irritation  being  consideraU>le.  I^ 
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is  from  this  needle-like  apparatus  that  the  plant  derives  the 
name  of  Nettle,  from  the  Saxon  "  TUBdle^^  a  needle.  If  the 
plant  is  grasped  firmly,  the  bristles  are  flattened  down,  and  the 
burning,  stinging  sensation  is  not  felt ;  hence  the  old  verse — 

*'  Tender-handed  stroke  a  Nettle, 
And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains  ; 
Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains." 

Nettles  are  always  found  in  great  profusion  about  old 
ruins.  As  a  rule  you  may  pretty  accurately  guess  that  wherever 
Nettles  are  found  in  profusion,  there  formerly  stood  some  kind 
of  building.  These  Nettle  beds,  though  unsightly,  are  inter- 
esting to  entomologists.  Numerous  varieties  of  caterpillars 
and  insects  feed  on  the  Nettle. 

A  paragraph  lately  apppeared  in  the  papers  to  the  effect 
tiiat  tiie  device  on  the  Princess  Alexandra's  crest  was  a 
Nettle  leaf,  to  which  she  had  right  as  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  courts  of  Schauenburg,  a  province  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse  Oassel,  on  the  Wesser,  situated  on  a  high  bluff  of  the 
Nettle  Hill  (Der  Nesselberg),  a  spur  of  the  Runtel  Mountains 
— her  crest  being  entirely  different  from  the  Danish  arms. 
According  to  this  account,  the  Nettle  should  be  twined  with 
the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle. 

Some  of  the  Indian  Nettles  produce  such  violent  inflamma- 
tion by  their  acrid  poison  as  to  cause  death.  The  name  of  our 
own  plant,  "  Urtica^^  is  derived  from  iiro^  to  burn. 


JULY    20th. 
The    Yellow    Goatsbeard. — {Trcu/opogon  pratetim.) 

**  Broad,  o*er  its  imbricated  cup, 

The  goatsbeard  spreads  its  golden  ray. 
But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up. 

Retreating  from  the  noontide  blaze.'' 

The  Latin  generic  name,  Tragopogon^  is  derived  from  tragoSi 
a  goat,  and  pogon,  a  beard.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
resemblance  to  a  goat*s  beard  in  the  flower  or  plant.     The 
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Qoatsbeard  is  a  very  early  riser,  opening  its  petals  with  the 
break  of  day,  unfolding  its  gay  golden  blossoms  as 

The  portals  of  the  east  divide  ; 
The  orient  dawn  is  jnst  descried, 

Mild  and  gray. 
The  starry  fires  elude  the  sight, 
And  shadows  iiy  before  the  night, 

Far  away. 

It  also  makes  its  preparation  for  rest  correspondingly  early, 
folding  up  its  petals  at  noon,  hence  it  has  been  named  "goto 
bed  at  noon."  In  the  horological  flower  tables  it  is  usually 
the  first  named  flower,  the  earliest  riser.  These  tables  have 
been  found  of  very  little  use  as  time  indicators;  the  unfolding 
or  folding  up  of  flowers  mainly  depends  upon  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  Goatsbeard  is  better  as  a  weather  indicator 
than  as  a  time  marker.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  veiy 
many  yellow  compound  blossoms  of  the  season  which  now 
decorate  our  com  lands,  hedge  rows,  and  waste  places  by  the 
peculiar  grayish  green  flower  stem,  and  long  slender  leaves  of 
the  same  colour.  It  is  a  tall-growing  plant,  often  rising  some 
two  feet  liigh.  Probably  the  plant  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  light,  featheiy.  fawn  coloured  tuft  of  downy  seed 
that  takes  the  place  of  the  gold  coloured  blossom.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  resemblance  is  not  a  very,  close  one,  hut 
by  the  aid  of  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  likeness  it  may  pass. 

The  plant  has  long  been  used  medicinall}',  especially  the 
roots,  which  abound  in  a  milky  juice.  This,  when  concen- 
trated, appears  to  possess  a  beneficial,  though  somewhat 
soporific  quality.  It  has  been  used  as  a  restorative  where  the 
bodily  powers  had  become  exhausted  by  long,  lingering  illness, 
especially  for  that  wasting  disease  known  as  atrophy.  Ex- 
perience, however,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  plant  is 
but  of  little  value  even  in  this  respect. 

In  the  past,  when  vegetables  were  more  rare  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  plant  was  used  as  an  article  of  food.  If  taken  up  just 
before  the  stem  breaks  through  the  earth,  and  the  young  shoots 
boiled,  tliey  will  be  found  to  have  the  flavour  of  asparagus,  and 
have  been  pronounced  equally  nutritious. 
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JULY    21sT. 
The  Common  Vervain. — {Verbena  officlndlis,) 

The  Vervain  is  a  plain-looking,  simple  plant,  with  a  slender 
stem  of  about  a  foot  high,  with  deep-cut  leaves,  and  bearing 
a  head  of  small  lilac  flowers;  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  villages  and  about  old  quarries,  preferring  a  near 
proximity  to  man's  dwelling.  There  is  nothing  striking  or 
peculiar  either  in  leaf,  blossom,  or  mode  of  growth;  it  has 
scarcely  any  aromatic  or  other  sensible  quality,  and  yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  held  of  old  in  the  very  highest  repute 
and  even  veneration  by  various  nations.  The  most  surprising 
powers  have,  indeed,  been  ascribed  to  this  plant — "  the  holy 
herb  "  of  the  ancients.  The  Druids  used  it  in  their  ceremonial 
observances  and  for  incantations ;  the  temples  of  old  were 
strewn  with  this  plant.  It  was  a  prime  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  love  philters  and  for  the  foretelling  of  events 
and  the  casting  of  lots.  In  many  of  our  villages  the  ancient 
superstition  still  lingers  that  the  plant  is  powerful  to  win 
regard,  and  no  doubt  many  a  dose  of  Vervain  has  been  ad- 
ministered secretly,  in  the  full  belief  of  its  hidden  virtues. 

The  heads  of  the  Eomish  priests  are  said  to  have  been  on 

special  occasions  bound  with  the  herb  and  the  altars  garlanded 

with  the  flowers.     We  have  been  puzzled  to  discover  any 

adequate  reason  for  the  widespread  veneration  of  the  plant  for 

so  long  a  period  and  by  the  people  of  so  many  different 

countries.     Our  old  herbalists,  it  is  true,  attributed  to  it  a 

multitude  of  virtues  as  good  for  the  cure  of  nearly  all  diseases 

— "  good  against  the  biting  of  serpents  and  other  venomous 

beasts,  against  plague,   ague,'*  &c.,  &c.      The  New  Family 

Herbal^  by  William  Meyrick,  surgeon,  states  that  the  herb  is 

good  in  nervous  disorders,  and  that  few  things  are  better 

against  inveterate  headaches,  for  which  purpose  it  is  best 

taken  in  powder,  about  a  scruple  for  a  dose,  and  the  use  of  it 

must  be  continued  for  some  time.     The  plant,  in  the  eyes  of 

<nir  ancestors,  appeared  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  a  modem 

quack  medicine,  as  curing  all  diseases,  however  diverse,  and 

"Whatever  their  origin.       Unfortunately,   the  modems  have 

Altogether  failed  to  discover  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  plant. 
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A  quack  in  the  last  century  endeavoured  to  torn  the  andent 
venerdtion  of  the  plant  to  profit,  by  recommending  the  root 
as  a  remedy  for  scrofula — but  he  was  unsuccessfoL 


JULY    22nd. 

The  Ichneumon  Fly. — {Miei^ogaster  gloTneratus.) 

This;  is  a  small  fly,  which,  although  found  in  great  numbas 
about  our  gardens,  plantations,  &c.,  is  rarely  observed,  and, 
if  so,  generally  considered  as  the  young  of  the  common  fij. 
Although  small,  it  is  exceedingly  active,  and  proves  a  tenriliie 
scourge  to  the  larvae  of  much  larger  insects,  in  the  kitchen 
garden  it  may  be  seen  hovering  over  the  grubs  infesting  the 
cabbage  plants,  now  settling  on  the  back  of  an  unfortonate 
grub,  rapidly  drilling  a  hole  with  its  long  bristle-like  ovipositor, 
and  depositing  egg  after  e^.  These  eggs  are  so  minute,  and 
the  operation  is  so  rapid,  that  the  grub  goes  on  with  its  meal 
without  noticing  the  attack  of  the  Fly,  at  least  very  sUj^ 
so.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched  within  the  skin  of  the  cate^ 
pillar,  and  the  grubs,  which  are  without  legs,  immediately 
commence  to  satisfy  their  hunger  on  the  fat  of  the  larvc, 
carefully  avoiding  the  vital  parts.  The  caterpillars  ultimately 
progress  to  the  chrysalis  state,  before  assuming  which  thej 
eat  up  the  remainder  of  the  body  of  the  grub,  so  that  the  skin 
or  case  is  all  that  is  left ;  this  forms  a  comfortable  and  secoie 
habitation,  and  in  and  about  it  the  numerous  progeny  d 
the  Fly  spin  their  yellowL«»h  silken  cocoons,  and  assume  ibeir 
proper  state.  After  a  short  rest  the  perfect  insects  come  forth, 
but  all  their  flesh-feeding  habits  are  forgotten,  for  now  they 
suck  only  the  delicate  nectar  of  flowers.  Millions  of  the  grab 
of  the  white  cabbage  butterfly  fall  victims  to  the  attack  of 
these  small  insects. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  peculiar  sharp-tailed  Fly- 
Some  prey  upon  the  common  garden  aplus,  pitch  upon  the 
body,  deposit  an  egg,  which  is  speedily  hatched  into  a  grub, 
and  soon  sucks  up  the  juices  of  the  aphis,  casts  aside  its  skiOt 
and  comes  forth  a  perfect  Fly.     Another  of  the  race  is  the 
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deadly  enemy  of  the  carpenter  fly,  seeking  the  larvae  of  this 
particular  fly  with  wonderful  assiduity  and  ingenuity. 

The  Ichneumon  Fly  is  named  after  the  sacred  animal  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Ichneumon  Pharaonis,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  crocodile,  whose  eggs  it  is  ever  seeking  to  destroy. 
This  animal  is  not  unlike  our  own  weasel,  and  preys  upon 
mice,  rats,  poultry,  eggs,  &>c.,  more  especially  those  of  the 
crocodile,  which  it  constantly  seeks  in  the  sands.  A  most 
astonishing  feat  of  this  animal  is  narrated  by  the  ancients : 
how  that,  when  the  crocodile  is  lulled  to  sleep  with  its  jaws 
open,  the  ichneumon  seizes  the  opportunity,  and  darting  down 
the  reptile's  throat,  kills  it  by  eating  up  the  entrails. 
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The  Rosebay  Willow  Herb. — {Epilopium  aiigustifolium.) 

This  plant  is  supposed  to  flourish  on  the  banks  of  running 
streams  and  bubbling  brooklets.  We  have  never  met  with  it 
in  other  than  dry  situations.  The  plant  grows  from  four  to 
six  feet  high,  the  flower  stalks,  covered  with  numerous  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  making  a  very  gay  appearance.  HaUer 
says  that  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant  are  eaten,  but  that 
they  are  neither  wholesome  nor  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
Kamschatdales  prepare  an  intoxicating  drink  from  this  and 
other  species  of  the  plant,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The 
seeds  of  the  Willow  Herb  are  very  curious — each  seed  is 
furnished  with  a  long  tuft  of  flossy  silk,  which  is  so  light, 
that  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  serves  to  carry  it  for  long 
distances.  This  vegetable  silk,  mingled  with  wool  or  cotton, 
has  been  spun  into  thread  and  other  articles ;  thus,  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  by  due  cultivation,  the  plant  may  rise  into 
commercial  importance. 

The  ornamental  appearance  of  the  plant  has  obtained  for  it 
a  place  in  many  gardens,  under  the  name  of  the  French  or 
Persian  Willow.  The  flowers  have  been  esteemed  for  their 
gay,  lively  appearance,  or,  as  one  of  the  old  herbalists  says, 
"  It  has  a  smiling,  sunny,  gladsome  aspect,  very  cheering  to 
the  heart  as  its  bright  colour  gleams  in  the  sunshine.''    It 
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may  not  be  too  much  to  extend  the  observation  to  all  flowers; 
the  poets  describe  them  as  precious  gifts  in  their  gladdening 
influences.    Motherwell  offers  up  his  acknowledgments  thoa— 

I  thauk  Thcc,  G<k1,  for  every  boon  Thy  hand  in  mercy  showerS} 
And  oh !  not  least  among  Thy  gifts,  the  beautiful  wild  flowers. 

Numerous  other  poets  echo  the  same  sentiments.  Deep  ^ens 
and  wild  wastes  have  been  sometimes  said  to  engender 
depressed  feelings,  but  even  there  the  flowers  bloom;  there  is, 
in  truth,  nothing  saddening  in  such  scenes  to  the  lover  of 
nature.  Colendge  insists  that  there  is  nothing  melancholy  in 
nature — ^that  its  scenes  are  an  antidote  to  melancholy  feeluigs. 
Probably  no  study  or  pursuit  is  fraught  with  so  many  cheering 
influences  as  the  study  of  nature.  To  love  nature  is  part  of 
man  s  own  nature ;  we  see  it  breaking  forth  in  childhood's 
earliest  days,  and  in  many  instances  becoming  more  deeply 
cherished  as  years  increase.  Vicious  pursuits  may  blot  it  oak 
in  youth,  and  cares  and  the  spirit  of  mammon  obliterate  eveiy 
trace  in  after  life.  To  the  latter  class  the  whole  aspect  of  natoie 
is  without  interest ;  they  are  unable  to  construe  her  language, 
or  learn  from  her  teachings.     But 

**  To  him  wlio  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Oommimion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
8he  has  a  voioe  of  gladness,  and  a  snule. 
And  eloquence  of  beauty  ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." — Bryant. 


JULY    24th. 
The  Sweet  Vernal  Grass. — (A  ntltomnthum  odordtum.) 

*'A11  in  a  row. 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell." — ^Thomson. 

The  sweet  vernal  grass  is  an  annual,  standing  about  a  fo^^ 
high,  the  flowers,  in  short  heads  of  pale  yellowish  gre^'*^' 
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liming  to  a  brownish  yellow  as  the  grass  ripens.  It  may  be 
lomewhat  dijQScult  for  those  who  have  paid  but  little  regard  to 
he  various  grasses  of  our  fields  (though  of  such  deep  importance 
o  man's  welfare)  to  select  any  particular  species  from  the  1 ,500 
tzisting  varieties,  but  bouquets  of  sweet-scented  venial  grass 
xe  worth  the  gathering  for  its  full  rich  odour.     Tf 

"The  dull 
See  no  Divinity  in  grass," 

hey  must  surely  appreciate  its  pleasant  savour,  for  it  is  this 
^articular  variety  that  so  sweetly  perfumes  the  hayfields ;  the 
•dour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  wood-ruff,  and  is  emitted 
s  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut,  becoming  more  powerful  as  the  sap 
zhales  in  the  sun.  The  perfume  is  said  to  arise  from  the 
presence  of  benzoic  acid  in  the  juices  of  the  grass — ^but  we  are 
lot  chemist  enough  to  test  this  fact. 

The  various  occupations  of  the  hayfield  in  bright,  sunny 
ireather  usually  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  sensations 
f  delight :  the  labour,  though  often  very  severe,  appears  rather 
s  a  recreation  than  work.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  awakened  in 
arly  morning  by  the  mowers*  sweeping  scjrthes.  Tennyson 
ays  : — 

"  0  sound  to  rout  tlie  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew." 

"he  easy,  graceful  circles  of  the  band  of  mowers  as  they 
Bgularly  foUow  each  other  down  the  field — the  farm  maidens 
cattering  or  tedding  the  crops — the  farm  labourers  raking, 
3ading,  and  stacking — are  all  pleasurable  views,  especially 
irhen  the  sun  smiles  gaily,  and  a  fresh  perfume  is  wafted  on 
very  breeze.  The  pleasurable  feelings  of  the  observer  are 
Iso  heightened  by  those  sensations  of  gratitude  that  cannot 
»ut  be  awakened  by  the  bountiful  crop  that  covers  the  land 
or  the  food  of  cattle  and  thus  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
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JULY    25th. 

The  Fox  Glove. — {Digitalis  purpurea.) 

This  month  is  not  unfrequently  distinguished  by  magnificent 
days  of  clear,  bright  weather ;  leaving,  indeed,  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  a  country  excursion — ^the  heat  tempered  by  fresh 
breezes,  and  all  nature  robed  in  green, 

**  With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom,'* 

beautiful  as  the  face  of  early  youth. 

Wandering  through  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  a  retired 
but  old  city  we  came  upon  an  unfrequented  locality  whidi 
appeared  to  have  been  left  to  the  culture  of  Dame  Nature 
herself —down  the  steep  hillside  to  the  left,  a  deep  shade  d 
wood,  matted  with  bramble  and  fern — to  the  right  the  ^iew 
more  open,  but  thickly  covered  with  brake  and  broom,  and 
glowing  along  the  steep  hillsides,  with  the  deep  purple  blo6S<HB8 
of  the  showiest  of  our  native  wild  flowers.    The  Fox  Glove— 

"  In  whose  drooping  bells  the  bee 
Makes  her  sweet  music," 

is  clothed  in  the  richest  purple,  and  beautifully  freckled  within 
with  eye-like  spots,  set  in  creamy  rings  of  the  most  delicate 
and  fanciful  pattern.  The  plant  deems  itself  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  lifts  its  tall  head  full  of  the  pride  of  beauty; 
but  beware  I  within  all  this  fair  exterior  lurks  a  terrible  power 
— ^the  cup,  all  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  full  of  deadly  poison. 
With  due  caution,  however,  this  powerful  agent  becomes  a 
friend  to  man.  Withering  highly  recommended  the  plant  as 
a  remedy  in  certain  diseases,  and  states  that  in  his  own 
practice  he  had  found  it  "  an  active  and  useful  medicine."  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  the  blossom  bears  to  a 
glove ;  it  seems  to  have  been  known  of  old  as  "  folks'  gloves 
— that  is,  fairy  gloves — and  in  France  as  "  Gant  de  Nc^ 
Bavner  The  flower,  however,  bears  more  resemblance  to  a 
cap  than  a  glove  ;  in  Ireland  it  is  known  as  Lusmore,  or 
"  fairy  cap^  And  now  the  sun  dips  to  the  west — the  sky  ^ 
full  of  the  softest,  mellowest  light,  the  edges  of  the  clouds 
glowing  in  the  brightest  hues,  until 


to  sober  grey. 
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**The  purple  twilight  drops  down  " 


"  Sweet  day!  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 

For  thou  must  die." — Georg£  Herbert. 


JULY    26th. 

The  Gbeen  Rose  Chaffeb  Beetle  {Cetonea  aurata), 

also  known  as  the  Copper  Beetle,  is  one  of  our  most  splendid 
insects.  Unlike  the  Beetle  tribe,  it  prefers  the  sunniest  hours 
for  its  excursions  abroad,  hovering  in  the  air  like  a  butterfly, 
and  feeding  upon  the  nectar  of  flowers.  It  is  known  as  the 
Bose  Beetle,  but  it  appears  to  prefer  the  fragrant  white  pink, 
where  it  dines  and  bathes,  and  beds  apparently  in  perfect  bliss. 
It  is  a  beautiful  insect,  as  large  as  the  chafler,  dressed  in  green 
and  golden  armour,  often  dotted  with  white,  gleaming  in  the 
sunbeams  like  an  emerald,  or 

**  As  if  inlaid 
With  brilliants  from  the  mine. 

The  sparkling  of  the  lustrous  wing-cases  as  the  insect  hovers 
in  the  air  renders  it  conspicuous,  but,  nestled  in  its  favourite 
bed  of  flowers,  it  may  escape  detection.  It  is  rarely  seen  on 
the  ground,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Jlm^al  insects.  By  its  day 
flight  it  escapes  the  nocturnal  birds;  and  as  its  colour  so 
closely  assimilates  to  the  foliage  of  the  pink,  some  of  the 
dangers  of  day  are  avoided. 

Beetles  may  be  said  to  wear  their  bones  outside,  as  there 
is  no  internal  skeleton,  or  bony  frame.  The  legs  of  this  insect 
will  be  seen  to  vary  considerably  from  those  of  the  ground 
beetle  ;  the  structure  is  evidently  formed  for  climbing  up 
plants  and  clinging  to  the  foliage ;  indeed,  every  portion  of 
the  insect  is  clearly  adapted  to  the  sphere  of  life  it  is  destined 
to  fill.  How  frequently  this  lesson  is  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer  of  Nature,  recalling  the  lines  of  Pope : — 
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'*To  man  tlie  voice  of  Nature  spake : 
Cto,  from  the  creatures  thy  instruction  take." 

Under  favourable  circumstances  it  would  appear  that  tins 
insect  lives  to  a  considerable  age.  Rosel  states  that  he  kept 
one  of  this  species  of  beetles  alive  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
feeding  it  on  fruit  and  moistened  white  bread. 

Many  of  the  beetle  tribe  of  the  Cape,  Brazil,  &c.,  glow  ^ 
the  richest  colours,  their  gorgeous  apparel  probably  rendering 
them  inconspicuous  amid  the  bright  blooms  of  tropical  plants; 
some  species  are  perfect  marvels  of  beauty,  and  are  hi^y 
prized  by  collectors.  Swainson  speaks  of  .£30  having  been 
refused  for  a  single  specimen  of  a  rare  kind  of  beetle. 


JULY    27th. 

Black  Henbane,  or  Hogsbhab. — {Hyoscyamus  niger,) 

Henbane  juice  is  one  of  the  direst  poisons  given  forth  by  any 
of  our  native  English  plants;  it  is  usually  found  in  waste, 
neglected  places,  occasionally  in  railway  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments. The  plant  is  known  by  its  erect,  round,  branched 
stalk,  rising  about  two  feet,  and  bearing  irregular  clusters  of 
straw-coloured  flowers,  these  are  painted  in  the  most  siDgular 
manner  with  lines  of  deep  purple ;  the  seeds  are  small  and 
flattened,  kidney-shaped,  with  small  indentures ;  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  large,  and  cut  into  irregular  lobes,  somewhat 
clammy  to  the  touch,  woolly  and  of  a  sea-green  colour— the 
leaves  embrace  the  stem ;  the  root,  in  shape,  closely  resembles 
the  parsnip ;  there  is  about  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers 
an  unpleasant,  oppressive  odour.  It  is  a  plant  that  should  be 
well  known  in  all  its  parts,  for  it  is  a  deadly  narcotic  poison. 
Gerarde  distinguishes  it  as  one  of  the  "  banes  and  poysons  of 
pemitious  and  malignant  temperature."  Lightfoot  says  that  a 
few  seeds  of  this  deadly  plant  have  deprived  men  of  their 
senses,  and  of  the  use  of  their  limbs.  Dr.  Houlton  records  an 
instance  wliere  Henbane  roots  were  cooked  by  mistake  for  the 
supper  of  the  inmates  of  a  monastery ;  and  states  that,  after 
supper,  those  who  partook  of  the  roots  were  strangely  affected^ 
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one  monk  got  up  in  the  night  and  insisted  on  ringing  the  mid- 
night bell,  and  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  were  utterly 
incapable  of  the  usual  duties ;  some  could  not  read  at  all,  while 
others  read  anything  but  what  was  contained  in  their  Breviaries 
—altogether  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  performances.  The  next 
day  a  kind  of  insanity  possessed  the  monks,  who  were  seized 
with  the  strangest  hallucinations,  their  antics  partaking  largely 
of  the  grotesque.  A  small  quantity  of  the  plant,  leaves,  blossom, 
or  root,  is  sufficient  to  cause  madness,  convulsions,  and  death. 
No  doubt  the  leprous  distilment  mentioned  in  Hamlet  was  the 
juice  of  Henbane  : 

* '  Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  m  a  phLal, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leprous  distilment. '' 

The  "  belted  seed  pod"  and  seeds  of  the  plant  are  sometimes 
smoked  for  the  cure  of  toothache — a  practice  that  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences. 


JULY    28th. 

The  Gray  Wagtail. — (Motacilla  hoarula.) 

"  Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep.*' 

As  we  pursue  our  course  along  the  banks  of  the  winding 
streamlet,  gathering  specimens  of  the  water  flowers,  stopping 
to  mark  the  stealthy  movements  of  the  water  vole,  capturing 
some  rare  insect,  or  collecting  ferns  from  the  "  craggy  ledge," 
a  startled  bird  escapes  from  almost  under  the  hand,  and,  by 
the  momentary  glimpse  of  bright  colours,  we  recognise  it  as 
the  Gray  Wa^aU.  On  the  bank,  all  overhung  and  imbedded 
in  moss  and  wild  flowers,  we  found  the  nest  of  the  poor  bird, 
now  uttering  distressing  cries  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.     The  nest  was  composed  of  roots,  dried  grass,  and 
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moss,  lined  with  hair  and  wool,  and  contained  four  litde 
fledglings — probably  a  second  brood,  as  the  bird  usually  begms 
to  build  very  early.  The  evident  anxiety  of  the  old  biid 
induced  us  to  remove  to  a  short  distance,  and  after  a  Htklfi 
cautious  manoeuvring  of  both  the  old  birds,  the  hen  soon  got 
safely  back  to  her  duties,  leaving  the  cock  on  guard. 

The  bird  is  quite  a  model  of  graceful  beauty.  It  now  weaa 
the  clear  gay  summer  plumage,  which  might  well  entitle  it  to 
be  known  as  the  Sulphur  Wagtail,  if  that  name  had  not  beea 
idlotted  to  one  of  its  near  rela^ves.  The  under  parts  of  tlie 
body  and  base  of  the  tail  are  of  bright  sulphur  yellow ;  the 
upper  parts  of  clear  olive  green;  the  breast  deep  black,  and 
the  wings  dark  brown.  This  beautiful  summer  garment  is 
laid  aside  in  winter  for  a  more  sober,  though  still  beautifal, 
dress.  The  Wagtails  mostly  depend  upon  insects  or  larva 
found  in  or  about  streams.  The  Gray  Wagtail  has  the  general 
habits  of  its  relatives ;  it  flies  by  jerks,  then  runs  rapidly  for 
a  short  distance,  giving  its  long  tail  a  vibratory  motion.  It  is 
not  so  common  a  bird  as  the  Pied  Wagtail,  but  may  readily 
be  found  in  favourable  localities. 

The  eggs  are  usually  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  and  of  a 
faint  white,  mottled  and  streaked  with  brown. 


JULY     29th. 

The  Buck  Bean,  or  ^Iarsh  Trefoil. — (Merri/anthes 

trifoliata.) 

The  golden-belted  bees  hummed  in  the  air, 
The  tall  silk  grasses  bent  and  waved  along ; 

The  trees  slept  m  the  steeping  sunbeam's  glare, 
The  dreamy  river  chimed  its  under  song. 

And  took  its  own  free  course  without  a  care. — MnJ^> 

And  by  its  margin  we  wander  through  the  valley  leading  to 
the  woods  where  we  purpose  spending  a  summer  holiday, 
rambling  under  the  shadow  of  oak  and  beech,  or  watching 
the  trembling  leaves  of  the  birch  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  or, 
mayhap,  resting  amid  the  tranquility  which  the  greenwood 
olitude  rarely  fails  to  impart,  for  solemn  thoughts  belong  to 
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« 

sroodland  solitudes.  Of  old  these  were  deemed  sacred  places, 
egpecially  fitted  for  man's  worship  of  that  sublime  Power  of 
widck  Nature  everywhere  bears  testimony,  from  the  minutest 
iierb  to  the  wide-spreading  monarch  of  the  woods.  We  live 
aow  in  what  is  termed  the  sensational  age — an  age  of  clap-trap, 
B^lien  calm  pleasures  are  little  esteemed.  No  doubt  a  time  wUl 
yet  come  when  the  purer  and  sweeter  enjoyments  offered  by 
^Tature  will  be  more  highly  esteemed. 

How  sweet  these  soUtary  places  are ;  how  wantonly 

The  wind  blows  through  the  leaves  and  courts  and  plays  with  'em. 

Will  you  sit  down  and  sleep  ?  the  heat  invites  you. 

Hark !  how  yon  purling  stream  dances  and  murmurs ; 

The  birds  sing  softly,  too — pray  take  some  rest,  sir. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Elverything  around  looks  inviting,  but  we  resist  the  temptation, 
md  pursue  our  purposed  course  through  the  wood.  The  massive 
limbs  of  the  giant  trees  shut  out  with  their  dense  foliage  the 
blaze  of  the  noontide  sun — 

*  *  Silence  and  twilight  here,  twin  sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch." 

rhe  pathways  are  thickly  strewn  with  fern — on  one  side  we 
bave  avenues  of  deep  shadow,  on  the  other,  the  view  is  lit  up 
by  sparkling  sunbeams  into  intense  brightness,  and  soon  we 
lear  again  the  pleasant  murmur  of  falling  waters. 

"  A  silver  river  small,  in  sweet  accents, 
Its  music  vents ; 
The  warbling  virginal 
To  which  the  merry  birds  do  sing: 
Tuned  with  stops  of  gold,  the  silver  string. 

A.nd  then  we  come  to  the  sought-for  spot,  that  fairy-like  lake, 
jhut  in  with  ferny  rocks  and  graceful  trees,  within  whose  circle 
:here  is  a  margin  of  the  softest,  greenest  moss.  Into  the  lake 
dnkles  the  tiny  stream  down  the  rocky  fall,  and  out  of  this 
vood  lake  rise  the  elegant  flowers  of  the  Buck  Bean  or  Marsh 
rrefoil — by  no  means  a  common  flower.  It  has  a  triple  leaf, 
ike  that  of  the  field  bean.  The  flowers  are  white,  tipped  with 
■ed,  and  fringed  with  a  lace  that  art  of  man  will  never  imitate. 
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When  the  fructification  of  this  singular  plant  is  oomplete,  iiie 
flower  stem,  which  now  rises  with  the  flower  above  tibie  water, 
will  again  'sink  under  water,  and  there  remain  until  the  nxaA 
flowering  season.  The  elegant  beauty  of  the  flower  gives 
another  charm  to  the  spot,  otherwise  so  lovely,  and  where  so 
deep  a  quiet  prevails,  that  each  single  drop  that  filters  down 
the  damp  rock  and  drops  into  the  lake,  is  distinctly  heeid. 
All  around  is  fresh,  cool,  and  verdant ;  so  beautiful,  indeed, 
that  the  tales  of  childhood  come  back  to  memory,  and,  for  a 
time,  we  deem  this  fairy-like  lake  amid  the  solemn  woods  « 
one 

"  About  whose  flowery  banks 

The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  roundB, 

By  the  pale  moonshine.*' 


JULY    30th. 
The  Dor  or  Shard  Bone  Beetle. — (Geotrapes  tUreoranu) 

"  At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 
Athwart  the  thicket  line." 

Dfring  our  walks  on  summer  evenings,  and  more  partica- 
larly  at  that  beautiful  but  brief  interval  when 

"  Slow  seta  the  summer  sun. 
Slow  fall  the  mists,  and  closing,  droop  the  flowers,' 

when  twilight  gradually  deepens,  and  ere  the  first  g^eamiog 
rays  of  the  rising  moon  creep  softly  over  the  hill  tops,  we  heir 
tlie  deep  drowsy  hum  of  the  Dor  Beetle,  and  suddenly  it 
corner  sharply  against  face  or  hat  in  its  blind  heedless  fli^ 
With  the  gradually  increasing  brilliancy  of  the  Queen  of 
Xiiiht,  die  iusoct  becomes  more  wary ;  and  in  those  very  cleir 
nights  not  unfi^uciit  during  the  summer  months,  when 

**  The  Moon«  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
OVr  heaven^s  dear  azure  sprea<k  her  sacred  bg^ti 
When  not  a  breath  disturra  the  deep  aerene, 
And  not  a  doud  o  ereasts  the  solonn  soene,^' 

wo  SCO  the  Beetle  thniading  its  way  amid  the  branches  ai  tlie 
twos  without  difficulty.     The  perfect  insect  begins  to  appe* 
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in  June,  and  from  its  apparent  careless,  heedless  flight  at  the 
periods  named,  is  easily  captured.  If  we  examine  it  we  shall 
find  that  although  it  is  one  of  the  scavengers  of  the  earth, 
it  is  a  marvellously  clean  insect ;  no  dirt  or  filth  seems  to  have 
any  power  of  adhesion  to  the  bright  shining  mail.  It  is 
entirely  black  above,  but  tinted  on  the  margin  with  a  tinge  of 
violet,  the  under  sides  and  legs  being  of  steel  blue,  glossed 
with  purple  or  green,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  On  the 
most  careful  examination  we  cannot  discover  a  particle  of  dust 
on  the  admirably  fitting  armour ;  every  joint  is  also  guarded 
with  the  most  wonderful  precision,  the  eyes  carefully  defended, 
and  even  the  antennae  cased.  This  Beetle  puts  on  the 
semblance  of  death  when  captured,  but  if  left  untouched  for 
a  short  time  it  attempts  escape  by  a  rapid  scamper.  Kirby 
and  Spence  state  that  "  it  digs  a  deep  cylindrical  hole,  and, 
carrying  down  a  mass  of  manure  to  the  bottom,  there  deposits 
its  eggs,"  where  the  grubs  pass  the  winter — ^hence  the  name 
given  to  the  insect  of  Dung  Beetle.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients  that  all  these  Beetles  were  males,  and  that  they 
renewed  their  youth  every  year  !  Another  myth  was  to  this 
effect,  that  they  rolled  pellets  of  manure,  in  which  an  egg  was 
enclosed,  for  twenty-eight  days  in  succession,  and  that  this  was 
continued  from  sunrise  to  sunset — ^rather  a  laborious  mode  of 
incubation. 


JULY    31sT. 

Wild  Pansy,  or  Heartsease — Love  in  Idleness. — 

{Viola  tricolor.) 

**  Oh,  Heart's  ease !  dost  thou  lie  within  that  flower  ? 
How  shall  I  draw  thee  thence  ?    So  much  I  need 
The  healing  aid  of  thine  enshrined  power 
To  veil  the  past  and  bid  the  time  good  speed.*' 

Probably  many  a  summer  rambler  has  looked  down  upon 
this  common  field  flower  with  feelings  and  thoughts  akin  to 
those  of  Yaughan,  and  sighed,  but  in  vain,  for  the  power  of 
extracting  that  subtle  essence  which  should  bring  back  the 
peace  of  mind  that  has  been  so  rudely  disturbed  by  some  of 
the  inevitable  ills  of  human  life.    But  if  the  plant  cannot  give 
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^)eace  it  seems  ever  the  emblem  of  content ;  it  springs  up  and 
blooms  on  the  driest  furrows,  robes  with  beauty  the  neglected 
comers  and  pathways  of  field  and  hedges,  and  seems  ever  to 
smile  with  a  modest  and  most  engaging  beauty.  The  poet 
Massey  describes  the  flower  as  "  merry  Puritans :  ^ — 


'*The  Pansier,  pretty  little  Puritans, 
Come  i)eering  up  with  merry  elvish  eyes. 


>» 


The  flower  has  always  been  held  in  great  favour  for  its 
simple,  unpretending  beauty.  It  is  occasionally  in  its  wild 
state  stained  with  purple,  but  more  usually  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  ;  the  poetic  notion  is  that  it  was  formerly  dear  white, 
and  assumed  its  purple  stain  from  one  of  Cuind's  bolts. 
Shakspeare,  in  his  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  alludes  to 
it  thus : — 

"  Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milkwhite,  now  pur^e  with  Love's  wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  *Love  m  idleness.'  " 

The  plant  has  numerous  names — Pansy,  frompenseeyikovifjsk; 
Heartsease,  "  Love  in  idleness,"  "  Viola  tricolour,"  and  ethos. 
The  flower  varies  considerably,  both  in  size  and  colour ;  the 
structure  of  the  flower  is  peculiar — ^there  are  five  petals  of 
unequal  size,  two  great  and  above  the  others,  a  third  in  front, 
with  an  odd-looking  horn  or  spur  at  its  base.  If  the  petals 
are  carefully  plucked  away  the  stamens  and  pistils  bear  a 
curious  resemblance  to  a  yoimg  bird  as  it  creeps  from  the 
shell 

Our  common  wilding  is  usually  reported  as  the  parent 
stock  of  those  beautiful  varieties  that  ornament  our  gardens ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  seen  the  wild  flower  culti- 
vated into  a  very  difierent  looking  plant  to  that  of  the  com 
field,  but  it  never  assumes  that  richness  and  beauty  of  colomiog 
presented  by  our  imiK)rtations  from  the  North  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Lindley  remarks : — "  Beautiful  as  Panaies  are  to  lock  at, 
they  would  produce  anything  rather  than  heart's  ease  if  y>^ 
were  to  eat  them,  for  their  roots  have  the  property  of  produc- 
ing sickness  in  so  powerful  a  manner  that  they  are  sometimes 
used  as  emetics." 


AUGUST. 


1.  Ox  Gadfly    . 

2.  Com  Kust,  Smut,  Mildew 

3.  Pimpernel  (Scarlet) 

4.  Moth  (Magpie,  Gooseberry) 

5.  Hornet 

6.  Beetle  (Great  Water)    . 

7.  Lizard  (common)  . 

8.  Arrowhead  (Water) 

9.  Rush  (Flowering) 

10.  Boat  Fly— Water  Boatman 

11.  Potato  .... 

12.  Mouse  (Harvest)  . 

la  Moth  (Garden,  Tiger)   . 

14.  Gauze  or  Lace- wing  Fly 

15.  Moth  (Death's-head)     . 

16.  Ant  (common) 

17.  Wheat  .... 

18.  Com  Cockle. 

19.  Succory  Chicory   . 

20.  lime  Tree — Linden 

21.  Thyme— Mother  of  Thyme 

22.  Goat  Sucker — Night  Jar 

23.  Butterfly  (Purple  Emperor) 

24.  Peacock 

26.  Oat       ...        . 

26.  Red  Crane's  Bill — (xeranium 

27.  Clover  (Strawberry-headed) 

28.  House  Leek — Sengreen 

29.  Beetle  (Whirlwig) 

30.  Slow  Worm  . 

31.  Wood  Ant    . 


(Eatrus  bovis. 
TridvaibasU  rvbigo  vera. 
Anagallis  arveims. 
Abraxus  grossidaricUa. 
Veapa  crabo. 
Dytiscua  piceua. 
Lacerta  agUia. 
Sagittaria  aagittifolia. 
Butomua  umbeUcUua, 
Notoneda  glauca. 
Solanum  tuberoaum, 
Mua  meaaonua. 
Hyperacampa  dominula. 
Hemerobiua  perla. 
Adiei'OjUia  atropoa, 
Formica  flava. 
Triticum  vulgare. 
Agroatemma  gUhdgo. 
dckorium  Fntybua, 
TUia  Europced. 
Thymua  aerpy*Uum, 
Caprimidgus  Europua. 
Apatura  iria. 
Pavo  criataia, 
Avena  aaiiva. 
Geranium  aanguineum, 
Trifolinm  fragiferum, 
Sempervivum  tectorum, 
OyHmia  natator, 
Anguia  fragUia. 
Formica  rufa. 


AUGUST    1st. 

The   Ox   Gadfly — ((Esti'us  b(ms,) 

?HE  prime  of  the  summer  is  now  with  us ;  long,  bright,  sunny 
lays,  and  clear  short  nights  ;  all  nature  revels  in  the  genial 
leat;  and  though  at  midday,  during  the  deep  quiet  of  high 
lOon,  the  sunny  landscape  seems  to  wink  for  very  heat,  and 
»ird  and  insect  are  stilled  for  a  time,  yet  on  heath  and  hilltop ' 
he  warmth  of  the  sunniest  days  is  tempered  by  fresh  breezes, 
t  is  very  rare  that  we  get  too  much  sunshine,  and  it  is  not 
•nly  pleasureable  but  healthful  to  see 

**The  Slimmer,  in  her  wheaten  garland  crowned,'' 

gradually  becoming  browned  by  solar  heat.  A  warm,  dry 
ummer  corrects  many  of  the  e\ils  our  climate  is  subject  to. 
rhe  heat  brings  various  petty  discomforts — indeed,  in  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  city,  it  is  intolerable,  and  abroad  the  plague 
►f  insects  is  annojdng.  Some  of  these  are  so  pertinacious 
u  their  attentions,  and  sting  so  smartly,  as  to  cause  great  dis- 
lomfort ;  but  our  land  has  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that 
nsect  attacks  are,  except  under  rare  circumstances,  free  from 
langer  to  man.  Not  so  to  cattle,  for  numerous  victims  fall  a 
acnfice  to  the  plague  of  insects  every  year,  and  others  suffer 
'^ery  severely.  The  fly  known  as  the  Breeze  or  Gadfly  inflicts 
jreat  injury.  It  is  not  unusual  at  this  season  to  see  the  cattle 
n  the  pastures,  with  tails  erect,  galloping  at  the  wildest  pace, 
rantic  with  terror  at  the  mere  buzz  of  the  Ox  Gadflv:  the 
urious  race  to  the  water,  however,  rarely  serves  the  object  in- 
ended,  as  the  cattle  carry  the  enemy  with  them.  It  is  an  in- 
iigniflcant-looking  insect,  not  an  inch  long,  dark  brown,  tinged 
¥ith  orange.     Seated  calmly  on  the  animal's  back  during  the 
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frantic  gallop,  it  punctures  the  skin  and  deposits  its  eggs; 
every  puncture  inflicting  intense  suffering,  causing  the  terrified 
beasts  to  bellow  with  pain.  Virgil,  in  lus  3rd  Georgic,  refers 
to  this  cattle  plague : — 

**  A  fierce,  loud  buzzing  breeze — ^their  stings  draw  blood, 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood ; 
Seized  with  unusual  pain,  they  loudly  cry.*' 

The  egg  deposited  in  the  back  of  the  ox  is  soon  hatched 
into  a  small  white  worm,  and  a  tumour  begins  to  arise.  The 
worm  feeds  and  grows,  the  tumour  increases  and  assumes  a 
darker  colour;  it  is  then  known  as  a  "bot"  or  "warble." 
Sometimes  a  cluster  of  these  tumours  disfigure  the  animaL 
The  worm  feeds  and  fattens,  the  bot  enlarges,  and  after  teu  or 
eleven  months,  th^  worm  stage  is  completed,  and  it  eats  its 
"Vf ay  through  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  falls  to  the  ground ; 
there  it  burrows,  assuming  its  second  or  quiet  state.  In  Augosfc 
the  perfect  or  winged  state  is  assumed,  and  again  it  becomes 
the  terror  of  the  cattle  field.  Birds  have  been  observed  on  the 
backs  of  cattle  thus  infested,  watching  the  appearance  of  the 
fat  worms,  ready  to  snap  up  the  delicate  morsels  as  soon  as 
they  come  forth,  the  ox  appearing  delighted  with  the  friendly 
office  of  the  bird. 


AUGUST    2nd. 

Corn  Rust,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Mould. — (Trichobasis 

ruhigo  vera.) 

•'  Extensive  harvests  hang  the  heavy  head : 
Bicli,  silent,  deep  they  stand ;  for  not  a  gale 
KoUs  its  light  billows  o'er  the  bending  plain : 
A.  calm  of  plenty. " 

The  Com  crops  are  now  rapidly  ripening,  and  as  we  pass 
through  the  fields,  amid  the  million  waving  golden  ears,  every 
now  and  then  there  peep  out  indications  of  some  of  those 
peculiar  fungal  diseases  that  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  ruin- 
ously, blast  the  labours  of  the  year.  The  heading  to  this  paper 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume  pubUshed 
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by  Mr.  C.  Cooke,  the  accomplished  president  of  the  Amateur 
Botanists,  who  recommends  the  study  of  those  parasitic  plants 
as  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  «ire  interested  in  the 
minute  aspects  of  Nature,  and  who  can  recognise  the  hand 

**  That  sets  a  sun  amid  the  firmament, 
Or  moulds  a  dewdrop  and  lights  up  a  gem.'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  development  of 
the  parasites  affecting  our  Corn  plants  in  a  short  space.  The 
author  referred  to,  recommends  the  observance  of  the  Com 
diseases  in  the  earlier  stages  and  thus  to  trace  them  to  the 
close ;  and  for  this  purpose,  that  we  should  go  into  the  Com 
fields  in  May  or  June,  when  the  Rust  first  begins  to  affect  a 
few  of  the  Jower  leaves  of  the  Wheat  plant,  changing  them 
from  fresh  green  to  a  deep  rusty  colour,  appearing  as  if  sprinkled 
with  orange  ;jowder.  This  is  the  first  phase  of  Corn  Mildew ; 
the  leaves  so  affected  soon  begin  to  grow  sickly,  and  on  ex- 
amining them  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  minute  fungi 
consist  of  a  number  of  delicate,  branched  threads  ;  these 
penetrate  the  leaves,  and,  bursting  through  the  tissues,  split 
them  into  fragments.  A  mOnth  or  two  later  the  Bust  becomes 
more  apparent,  and  thus  the  disease  progresses  until  the  Com 
is  ripe.  Then  the  countless  germs  of  the  disease  are  spread 
about  by  the  wind,  and  more  or  less  affect  the  whole  crop. 
It  is  believed  that  Bust  often  proceeds  from  too  highly 
manuring. 

Mr.  Cooke  recommends  that  the  seed  Cora  before  planting 
should  be  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  Glauber  Salts,  and 
afterwards,  while  the  seed  is  damp,  sprinkled  with  quicklime, 
whereby  the  spores  of  the  fungi  are  destroyed.  Asa  precaution 
it  would  appear  labour  well  bestowed  to  pick  off  the  smutted 
heads  of  the  Com  so  far  as  practicable,  and  thus  prevent  the 
countless  millions  of  germs  becoming  thoroughly  dispersed,  or 
mixed  in  the  thrashing  with  the  whole  crop. 

The  disease  called  Bunt  is  not  so  apparent  to  the  eye,  the 
grains  of  Com  affected  look  sound  and  plump,  the  interior  of 
the  grain,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  nauseous  black  dust. 
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AUGUST    3rd. 
The  Scarlet  Pimpernel. — {AnagaUis  arvenm,) 

**  Whose  brilliant  flower 
Closes  against  the  approaching  shower. 
Warning  the  swain  to  sheltering  bower, 
]^m  humid  air  secure." 

This  common  prostrate  annual  of  our  cornfields,  -with  purple, 
spotted  stems,  bright  green  leaves,  and  scarlet  blossoms,  has 
been  noticed  by  numerous  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
The  Greeks,  attracted  by  its  merry  laughing  eyes,  called  it 
*^ Anagallis^ — "to  laugh" — a  reviver  of  the  spirits.  Many 
writers  have  remarked  on  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  the 
Pimpernel  and  poppy  being  our  only  scarlet  wild  flowers ;  the 
blossom  of  the  Pimpernel  is  not,  however,  of  entire  scarlet ; 
on  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stamens  and  the  base 
of  the  petals  are  stained  rich  purple.  It  is  as  a  time  measuier 
that  the  plant  is  most  remarkable,  opening  and  closing  its 
blossom  with  great  regularity;  in  clear,  bright  weather,  opening 
punctually  at  ten  minutes  past  seven,  and  closing  about  noon ; 
hence  it  has  been  called  the  poor  man's  clock. 

The  plant  shows  extreme  sensitiveness  to  dampness  in  the 
atmosphere ;  day  after  day,  during  very  cloudy  or  moist 
weather,  it  remains  carefully  wrapped  up,  the  forming  seeds 
protected  in  the  closed  scarlet  hood ;  this  sensitiveness  has 
given  the  plant  the  name  of  the  peasant's  weather  guide. 
Clare  describes  it  as 

"  Dreading  nights  and  showers ; 
Its  scarlet  starry  points  of  flowers 
Oft  called  '  the  shepherd's  weather  glass,' 
That  sleeps  till  suns  have  dried  the  grass." 

The  old  herbalists  distinguished  it  as  a  "solar  herb,' 
opening  not  its  eye  but  to  the  sun  ;  hence  it  was  supposed  to 
possess  wonderful  properties.  Culpepper  describes  it  as  » 
"  gallant  solar  herb,  of  a  cleansing,  attractive  quality,  whereby 
it  draweth  forth  thorns  or  splinters  and  such  like  thing  gotten 
into  the   flesh."     It  was  formerly  eaten  as  a  salad  in  the 
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spring,  and,  indeed,  the  most  surprising  properties  were 
ascribed  to  it. 

Gkrarde  says,  ''  These  plants  in  summer,  and  especially  in 
August,  at  what  time  the  husbandmen,  having  occasion  to  go 
to  tiieir  harvest  work,  will  first  behold  the  flower  of  Pimpernel, 
whereby  they  know  tiie  weather  that  will  follow  the  next  day 
after ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  flower  be  close  shut  up,  it 
betokeneth  ndn  and  foul  weather ;  contrariwise,  if  they  be 
opened  abroad,  fine  weather/' 

The  flower  has  a  very  pleasant,  cheerful  aspect  as  it  looks 
forth  in  the  bright  sunny  morning  hours. 


AUGUST   4th. 

The  Magpie  oe  Gooseberry  Moth. — (Abrcwusgromilariata.) 

The  gooseberry  trees,  in  some  seasons,  suffer  most  severely 
from  the  grub  of  the  above  named  Moth.  As  soon  as  the  bud 
of  the  le^  begins  to  break,  it  is  attacked  by  minute  active 
grubs,  whose  voracity  is  somewhat  astounding.  Rapidly  as 
die  foliage  is  produced,  it  can  scarcely  make  head  against  the 
enemy ;  sometimes  it  entirely  fails  to  do  so,  and  later  in  the 
season  the  young  fruit  is  seen  hanging  from  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees. 

The  caterpillar  is  white,  tinged  with  blue,  and  dotted  all 
over  with  black  spots.  Having  by  its  inordinate  gorging 
rapidly  increased  in  size,  it  leaves  off  eating  and  makes  pre- 
paration for  the  chrysalis  state.  Many  of  them  migrate  to 
overhanging  branches  of  some  neighbouring  bush  or  tree,  and, 
attaching  themselves  by  a  web  of  fine  silk  to  the  under  part  of 
the  leaf,  throw  off  their  last  grub  garment  and  assume  a  small 
oblong  shap^,  rather  larger  than  a  barley  seed,  of  a  jet  black 
colour,  ornamented  with  narrow  lines  of  bright  yellow.  Re- 
moved from  the  tree  and  placed  under  a  glass  they  remain 
still  as  death  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  then  a  slight  motion 
is  observed  towards  the  base  of  the  cofin-like  case,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  gradually  forced  outward  and  a  living  insect 
begins  to  emerge;    damp,   limp,   and  having    a   crumpled 
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appearance  at  first,  but  as  it  gradually  unfolds  we  recognifle 
the  Magpie  Moth,  so  called  from  its  black  and  white  markings. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  wing  is  white,  varied  with  two 
yellow  bands,  one  in  the  centre  and  the  other  at  the  base,  the 
upper  pair  ornamented  with  six  rows  of  small  black  spots, 
occasionally  running  into  each  other,  and  thus  forming  irregakr 
bands  of  black.  The  body  of  the  Moth  is  of  bright  yeUow, 
also  spotted  with  black,  the  under  pair  of  wings  fainter  in  the 
colouring  and  with  fewer  spots. 

The  caterpillar  is  known  as  a  Looper,  from  its  curious  mode 
of  progression.  Unlike  many  other  caterpillars,  the  legs  are 
at  the  extremities,  the  centre  of  the  body  being  without 
them.  Progress  is  made  by  lifting  the  centre  of  the  body  into 
a  loop,  and  as  the  hind  legs  are  brought  close  up  to  those  in 
front  a  grasp  is  made,  and  the  fore  legs  are  loosened  and  the 
body  stretched  to  its  full  length,  and  a  firm  hold  again  taken. 
This  mode  of  progress  is  curious,  but  more  rapid  than  might 
be  supposed. 


AUGUST    5th. 
The  Hornet. — (Vespaaubo.) 

A  RAMBLE 

"  In  fragrant  summer  woods, 
Where  foxglove  overtops  the  fern. 
And  sylvan  shapes  at  every  turn 

Give  thought  romantic  mood," 

is  especially  interesting  during  the  present  month.  The  woods 
are  in  the  fulness  of  their  summer  beauty,  and  the  brake  chin 
high ;  the  birds,  it  is  true,  have  mostly  ceased  their  songs,  and 
many  of  the  plants  have  shed  their  bloom ;  but  insect  Wc 
abounds,  and  the  hum  of  wings  fills  the  air.  Now  the  booming 
Hornet  passes  in  full  chase,  capturing  and  preying  upon  flies? 
bees,  and  wasps — for  the  latter,  though  its  near  relative,  enjoys 
no  protection  on  that  account;  its  big  brother  suddenly  pounces 
upon  it,  shears  off  the  head  and  lower  part  of  the  body,  sucl^ 
out  the  sweet  juices  of  the  unfortunate  wasp,  and  then  casts 
away  the  mutilated  fragments.   If  two  Hornets  happen  to  meet 
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a  terrible  battle  ensues,  quarter  is  neither  given  nor  taken. 
The  savage  aflfray  rarely  ends  but  with  the  death  of  one  of  the 
combatants,  the  head  of  one  probably  being  completely  shaven 
off  in  the  deadly  encounter.  The  Hornet  is  a  very  powerful 
insect,  twice  as  large  as  the  wasp.  Mr.  Jesse,  who  has  seen 
some  most  astounding  feats  of  insect  and  animal  prowess,  says 
"  that  he  once  saw  a  Hornet  carry  away  a  small  pear  from  his 
garden  !"  The  sting  of  the  Hornet  causes  intense  pain;  poppy 
leaves,  bruised  and  immediately  applied,  give  great  relief. 

The  female  Hornet  remains  dormant  all  winter  long — with 
her  rests  the  whole  future  colony;  awaking  to  the  spring 
influence,  she  goes  abroad,  and,  selecting  some  decayed  tree  in 
a  dense  part  of  the  wood,  industriously  excavates  and  builds 
up  the  future  home.  Sometimes  she  constructs  an  oval  nest 
attached  to  the  branch  of  a  fir,  or  builds  in  the  thatch  of  a 
bam  a  marvellous  structure.  John  Hunter,  in  his  Essays  and 
Observations,  says,  "It  is  a  very  regular  building,  commonly 
built  in  an  area  where  there  is  room,  and  thus  the  insects  are 
not  encumbered.  It  is  generally  attached  to  some  surface 
which  composes  the  ceiling  of  the  area  in  which  they  build. 
The  complete  structure  is  a  ball  nearly  round,  but  rather  longer 
from  top  to  bottom  than  from  side  to  side,  probably  from  12 
to  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  material  of  the  stmcture  con- 
sists of  a  kind  of  tough  paper,  manufactured  out  of  the  fibres 
of  the  decaying  wood.  The  process  of  building,  extending, 
and  repairing  is  very  curious,  and  the  general  habits  of  the 
insect  are  interesting. 

The  sun  is  now  descending  to  the  west,  and  gleams  of  bright 
colour  light  up  the  green  alleys,  and  we  emerge  from  the 
umbrageous  shade  just  in  time  to  witness  the  gorgeous  sunset. 

"  With  golden  tides  of  splendour  steep 
The  rosy  clouds." 

A  crimson  light  flushes  the  west,  every  moment  varying  in 
colour,  the  fleecy  clouds  edged  with  purple  or  gold,  but  only 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  soft  twilight  blots  out  the  radiance, 
and, 

**  Soft  pacing  down  the  western  sky, 
Sad  suited  night  in  silence  goes.*' 
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AUGUST    6th. 

The  Great  Water  Beetle. — (Dytiacus  picem) 

A  PLEASANT  hour  or  two  during  the  sunny  afternoons  may  be 
spent  loitering  on  the  banks  of  tilie  calm  flowing  liver  or  brod^ 

"  Makmg  oft  remarking  stops ; 
Watching  tiny  nameless  things 
Climb  the  grass's  spiry  tops 

Ere  they  try  their  gauzy  wings  ;** 

or  watching  the  myriad  forms  and  curious  habits  of  our  aquatic 
insects.  The  surface  of  the  stream  will  be  found  dotted  in 
numerous  places  with  small,  shining,  bead-like  insects,  mere 
specks  of  black,  which  keep  up  a  continuous  circling  mystic 
dimce ;  others,  with  long,  outstretched  legs,  go  skating  oyer 
the  surface  with  wonderful  rapidity,  whilst  more  rarely  come 
into  view  the  grotesque  forms  of  larva  life.  Here  we  have  that 
exceeding  ugly-looking  creature  the  larva  of  the  Great  Water 
Beetle,  dytiscus  or  driver — a  soft,  fleshy  body,  in  segments  of 
fat,  armed  with  monstrous  jaws,  long,  incurved,  and  perforated 
at  the  tip ;  when  magnified  under  the  glass,  the  larvae  have  a 
fierce  and  terrible  aspect : 

'*  Their  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  bulk  and  size, 
More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ; 
With  helmet  heads  and  dragon  scales  adom'd. 
The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  soom*d. 
Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  high  birth. 
Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  ^urth.!' 

The  larva  hangs  suspended  in  the  water  with  its  tail  just  above 
the  surface,  the  head  downwards,  for  it  breathes  through  its 
tail ;  here  it  remains  watching  for  prey ;  suddenly  comes  the 
crunch  of  the  powerful  mandibles,  and  the  victim  writhes  for  a 
moment,  the  body  is  torn,  and  the  juices  are  extracted  at  the 
same  time  3  then  the  remnant  is  permitted  to  float  away,  a  mere 
shred.  It  is  a  fierce  and  terrible  enemy  to  most  of  our  river 
insects. 

In  its  perfect  form,  as  the  Great  Water  Beetle,  it  is  one  of 
our  largest  aquatics  :  though  then  somewhat  less  ferodons  iu 
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its  habits,  it  is  stUl  to  be  regarded  as  the  Black  Dragon  of  the 
river,  warring  with  ferocity  upon  everything  within  its  reach, 
preying  upon  every  form  of  insect  life,  and  creating  by  its 
presence  universal  terror.  Guarded  with  a  complete  coat  of 
mail,  it  fears  no  enemy,  cutting  away  at  every  assailant  with 
its  powerful  mandibles,  sharp  as  shears.  If  no  victim  offers  at 
the  surface,  it  dives  downward,  carr3dng  with  it  a  small  supply 
of  air  enclosed  in  the  pad-like  cushions  of  its  fore-feet,  which 
gleam  from  under  the  water  like  drops  of  silver.  When  this 
has  been  exhausted,  the  Beetle  re-appears  on  the  surface  to 
breathe,  and  agam  sinks,  probably  to  pursue  its  victim  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river ;  or,  if  seeking  there  in  vain  for  food,  it 
takes  flight,  dipping  again  into  the  water  at  no  great  distance. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  the  eggs  of  fish  are  thus  occasionally 
carried  from  one  stream  to  anoUier. 


AUGUST    7th. 

The  Common  Lizard. — (Lacerta  agilis.) 

''And  Lizards, 
Which,  if  you  sit  down  still,  nor  sigh  too  loud, 
WUl  flatter  you,  and  take  you  for  a  stone, 
And  flash  familiarly  about  your  feet ; 
With  such  prodigious  eyes  m  such  sxnall  heads." 

Aurora  Leigh. 

When  you  go  Lizard  hunting,  choose  a  warm,  sunny  summer 
day,  for  these  reptiles  delight  in  sunshine,  and,  sitting  down 
quietly  amid  the  heather,  or  where  stones  lie  on  the  hill  side, 
keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  you  will,  after  an  interval  of  quiet 
watching,  rarely  fail  in  detecting  a  pair  of  glittering  eyes 
looking  at  you.  Possibly  you  may  obtain  a  peep  at  the  body 
of  the  Lizard,  beautifully  marked  with  spots  of  brown,  graen, 
white,  or  yeUow,  as  the  sun's  rays  strike  upon  it.  Q  you 
remain  perfectly  still,  and  any  unfortunate  fly  or  insect  should 
come  within  reach  of  the  Lizard,  you  may  witness  the  remark- 
able adroitness  with  which  it  captures  its  food.  Occasionally 
it  remains  so  still  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  glitter  of  its 
^em-like  eye,  you  might  even  deem  it  void  of  life.     This  is 
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especially  the  case  at  the  very  warmest  part  of  our  hottest 
days.  Tennyson,  a  most  accurate  observer  of  Nature,  alludes 
to  the  habit  thus — 

"  Now  the  noon-day  quiet  holds  the  hill. 
The  grasshopper  is  ulent  in  the  grass  ; 
The  Lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Rests  like  a  shadow.'* 

It  is  a  pretty,  harmless  little  creature.  The  legs  are  shorty 
yet  it  runs  with  great  activity.  It  generally  escapes  the  eOotte 
made  for  its  capture ;  if  touched,  it  snaps  off  its  tail  and  dis- 
appears amid  the  long  grass.  The  tail  is  wonderfully  brittle, 
but  there  is  this  compensation — ^the  reptile  has  the  power  of 
rapidly  growing  another.  If  the  capture  should  be  successfnUj 
accomplished,  observe  the  curious  scales,  and  with  what  re- 
markable accuracy  they  enchain  the  body. 

The  Lizard's  movements  are  very  rapid,  a  gleam  of  bri^t 
ness  flashes  upon  the  eye  for  a  moment  only,  and  vanishes. 

''  In  strange  metallic  mail  just  spied  and  gone, 
liike  darted  lishtning  here  and  there  perceived, 
But  nowhere  dwelt  upon." 

Lizards,  unlike  frogs,  undergo  no  transformation  after  the 
hatching  of  the  egg.  At  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather, 
they  seek  some  convenient  sheltered  spot  in  which  to  sleep 
away  the  ungenial  months  of  winter. 


AUGUST    8th. 
The  Water  Arrowhead. — {Sagittaria  sagiuifolia.) 

The  birds  have  now  all  but  ceased  their  melodies;  occasionally, 

in  early  morning, 

'*  Sublime  in  air  the  lark. 
Full  of  devotion,  lifts  its  mirthful  song,*' 

and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  as  we  follow  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  river  side,  the  blackbird  gives  forth  a  few  mellow  strains; 
the  season  of  song  has,  however,  nearly  passed.     If  the  ear  is 
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no  longer  filled  with  the  melody  of  the  woodland  choir,  the  eye 
is  delighted  with  luxuriant  meadows, 

"  Dewy  freah,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd  kive," 

wooded  glens  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  leafy  glory,  and  sloping 
uplands  waving  with  golden  com, 

"  Through  delicious  meads 
The  murmuring  stream  its  winding  water  leads,*' 

the  banks  literally  enamelled  with  blossom,  and  the  surface  of 
the  waters  gay  with  flowers.  In  river  gardens  full  of  blossom 
the  Water  Archer,  or  Arrow-head,  is  most  conspicuous ;  all 
around  start  up,  out  of  the  clear  waters,  multitudes  of  green 
arrows  (the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  perfectly  arrow-shaped), 
held  upward,  on  long  stalks  of  a  triangular  shape,  whilst  the 
flowers  look  down  upon  the  waters  like  so  many  beautiful 
eyes  of  purple  and  gold,  the  blossom,  as  Miller  says,  *^  gazing 
tranquilly  at  its  own  shadow  in  the  water,  as  if,  like  Narcissus 
of  old,  it  never  wearied  of  looking  upon  its  three-leaved,  white- 
pearled  flower." 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  beneath  the  water  and  those  above^ 
or  resting  on  the  surface,  are  quite  distinct  in  shape — the  latter 
like  an  arrow,  whilst  those  under  water  are  of  equal  breadth ; 
these,  however,  assume  the  arrow  shape  as.  tbey  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  leaves  are  peculiarly  marked,  and  as  they  lie  in 
green  masses  upon  the  water,  the  beautiful  flowers  show  to 
great  advantage  by  the  fine  contrast.  Many  of  our  botanical 
writers  designate  the  plant  as  **  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
aquatics."  It  is  common  in  most  running  streams  and  brook- 
lets. The  root  is  large,  globular,  fleshy,  and  of  a  very  innocent 
and  nutritious  character;  possibly,  in  times  of  scarcity,  it  might 
he  turned  to  account  as  an  article  of  food.  In  warmer  climates, 
*where  the  plant  flourishes  luxuriantly,  the  root  is  very  highly 
esteemed. 


/ 
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AUGUST    9th. 

The  Flowbking  Rush.— (^wtomiw  umbeUaiu^) 

**  Hills,  vales,  woods,  netted  in  a  silver  mist^ 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the  hills. 
And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales, 
And  cottage  chimneys  smoking  from  the  wood," 

meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  as  we  &scend  the  hil|^  and  look 
over  the  magnificent  expanse  of  meadow,  waving  corn,  and 
stately  trees ;  now  the  gauzy  veil  of  mist  clears,  the  sunbeams 
brighten,  and  the  landscape  becomes  dappled  with  shadows. 
It  is  just  such  a  walk  as  that  described  by  Hugh  Miller  on  a 
summer  morning  over  a  wooded  hill,  when  the  golden  sunbeams 
had  scattered  the  morning  mists. 

**  O,  welcome,  golden  dawn  and  simimer  (dime. 
Wild  bird  and  dewy  flower ; 

•  •  •  •  ft 

We  breathe  in  that  rare  bliss  they  only  know 

Who  meet  the  virgin  hours 

Mid  pearly  moss  and  flowers." — Tbnnysok. 

Now  we  descend  to  the  side  of  the  calm  flowing  river,  and 
slowly  traverse  its  banks  in  search  of  the  Water  Gladiole  or 
Flowering  Rush.  Several  plants  rise  out  of  the  shoals  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  here  close  on  the  bank  side  we  haw 
a  fine  specimen,  the  rose-coloured  flowers  terminating  the  tall 
flower-stalk,  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  with  a  magnificent  umbd 
or  cluster  of  blossom.  The  handsome  flowers  are  of  a  delicate 
rose-colour,  tipped  with  purple ;  the  leaves  are  erect,  narrow, 
three-cornered,  and  acutely  pointed,  grow  from  the  root,  with 
edges  sharp  as  a  knife — hence  the  generic  name,  ButomnUf 
from  bousy  an  ox,  and  tevino,  to  cut.  It  is  sometimes,  in  this 
way,  hurtful  to  cattle,  the  sharp  edges  wounding  the  mouth. 
We  have  repeatedly  gathered  this  handsome  wilding  from 
numerous  rivers,  brooks,  and  marshy  places,  especially  in  the 
West  of  England. 

Gerarde  writes  of  the  plant  thus  ;  "  It  is,  of  all  others,  the 
fairest  and  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  serveth  very  well  for 
the  decking  and  trimming  up  of  houses,  because  of  tie  beautie 
and  bravery  thereof." 
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It  is  accounted  by  many  botanists  the  handsomest  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  British  florse. 

**  The  *  pride  of  the  water' 
Her  rosy  umbels  rears  the  Flowering  Rush, 
While  with  reflected  charms  the  waters  blush." 

The  root  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia  for  the  cure  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  is  regarded  by  Russian  physicians  as  a  specific  for 
that  dreadful  malady.  Our  medical  botanists  consider  the  i^lant 
to  be  of  little  value. 


AUGUST    10th. 

The  Water  BoATMA^',  or  Boat  Fly. — {Notonecta  glauca,) 

Tms  is  one  of  the  most  curious  insects  inhabiting  our  still 
waters  or  slow-flowing  streams ;  it  derives  its  name  from  its 
peculiar  formation,  the  back  of  the  insect  i-ising  in  the  centre 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat ;  the  middle  pair  of  legs  are  fashioned 
like  oars.  It  may  be  observed  by  the  silent  watcher  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  some  shady  nook,  with  its  keel 
or  back  upwards.  Suddenly  it  desires  to  move  more  rapidly, 
either  in  pursuit  or  mere  caprice,  and  turns  over  back  down- 
wards, and,  stretching  out  the  middle  pair  of  legs,  scuds  away 
famously,  this  pair  of  legs  acting  like  oars,  being  expressly 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  rowing  the  boat — long,  jointed, 
flattened,  and  fringed  with  stiff  bristles.  When  these  tiny  oars 
strike  the  water,  the  fringe  of  fan-like  hairs  extend  and  catch 
the  water;  but  in  returning,  the  fan  of  hair  is  turned  sideways, 
and  slips  easily  to  the  surface  without  resistance.  The  process 
is  similar  to  that  of  our  practised  boatmen  in  feathering  the 
oar  in  rowing.  These  oar-like  legs  stretch  out  to  some  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  living  boat  on  either  side,  and  thus  con- 
siderable power  is  given.  As  the  insect  swims  back  downwards 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  upper  side  is  fringed  with  fine  hair, 
repelling  the  water.  The  body  is  smooth  and  glossy,  and  thus 
admirably  adapted  for  gliding  through  the  water.  As  the  insect 
turns  back  uppermost,  it  will  be  observed  to  float  by  extending 
the  legs  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  body.   If  alanned, 
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it  suddenly  dives  downward  by  the  aid  of  its  powerful  oai^e 
legs,  swimming  rapidly  under  water.  After  a  short  time,  it 
again  rises  to  the  surface ;  this  is  repeated  at  intervals,  for  air 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  no  difficulty  in  rising  to  the 
surface,  because  it  is  specifically  lighter  than  water.  Though 
essentially  an  aquatic  insect,  it  has  the  power  of  ftTiATiging  its 
locality.  Under  the  wing-cases  there  is  a  pair  of  lax;^  dfiii- 
cately-constructed  wings.  At  dusk  it  rises  into  the  air  and 
makes  a  nocturnal  flight  of  some  hours,  returning  to  the  wsbr 
at  dawn.  These  insects  are  not  unfrequently  exposed  for  sale 
in  Covent  Garden  Market  for  the  aquarium,  bringing  from  fcnff- 
pence  to  sixpence  each.  They  are  lively  and  most  interestiig 
insects ;  every  portion  of  their  structure  seems  ezpresslj 
adapted  for  the  position  they  are  destined  to  occupy  in  the 
natural  world. 


AUGUST    llTH. 
The  Potato. — (Solanum  tuberosum.) 

Although  this  root  was  introduced  to  our  climate  so 
since  as  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  has  been  raised 
in  endless  varieties,  and  greatly  improved  since  that  time, 
still  it  remains  a  delicate  plant,  suffering  severely  from  oar 
early  spring  frosts.  The  Potato  is  mentioned  in  1619,  ae 
provided  for  the  Queen's  table  at  two  shillings  per  pound! 
For  a  considerable  period  afterwards  the  root  was  grown  onty 
by  gentlemen  of  fortune  as  a  delicacy;  for  its  general  use  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  public  for  a  variety  of  reasons ;  the 
most  curious  one  was  given  by  the  Puritans,  who  demurred  to 
its  use  because  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  1768, 
White,  of  Selbome,  writes,  "  Potatoes  have  prevailed  here  of 
late  by  means  of  premiums — within  these  twenty  years  only— 
and  are  much  esteemed  now  by  the  poor,  who  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  taste  them  in  the  last  reign."  In  France, 
great  hostility  prevailed  against  the  use  of  the  root.  It  is  stated 
that  Louis  XV.,  to  bring  the  plant  into  favour,  wore  on  a 
festival  a  bunch  of  Potato  flowers ;  after  which  mark  of  royal 
favour,  opposition  was  in  some  degree  silenced.    The  blossom 
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is  occasionally  a  delicate  mauve,  variegated  with  white ;  the 
centre  golden  yellow,  from  which  a  fine,  durable,  yellow  dye 
may  be  obtain^ ;  and  by  plunging  the  yellow  into  a  blue  dye, 
a  &ie  green  is  produced.  The  juice  of  the  root  gives  a  good 
gray  dye.  Schaffer  manufactured  a  serviceable  paper  from  the 
rind  of  Potatos,  whilst  from  the  root  he  fabricated  a  valuable 
drawing  paper — soft,  smooth,  and  tenacious.  The  starch  of 
the  Potato  is  often  substituted  for  arrowroot  and  tapioca ;  the 
flour  is  white,  digestible,  and  nutritious.  Eoasted  Potatos 
form  an  excellent  remedy  for  scurvy,  and  there  is  no  better 
cleanser  of  cottons,  silks,  or  woollens,  than  Potato  juice. 

(^erarde  notes  Potatos  in  his  Herbal  as  being  "  roots  which 
do  strengthen  and  comfort  nature,  and  are  used  to  be  eaten 
roasted  in  the  ashes ;  some,  when  they  be  so  roasted,  infuse 
them  and  sop  them  in  wine ;  others,  to  give  them  greater  grace 
in  eating,  do  boyle  them  with  prunes,  and  so  eate  them."      * 

The  Potato  is  sometimes  spoken  lightly  of,  as  it  contains  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  a  pound  of 
roots  yielding  more  than  twelve  ounces  of  water ;  we  can, 
however,  at  tibis  day  scarcely  calculate  its  value.  The  author 
of  the  Survey  of  Invemesshire  says,  "  Before  the  general  culture 
of  Potatoes,  I  have  known  the  farmers  to  bleed  their  cattle 
occasionally  when  the  pittance  of  meat  was  exhausted,  and 
having  afterwards  boiled  this  blood  until  it  became  solid,  they 
ate  it  for  bread  with  the  milk  of  the  cows,  so  scarce  was  bread." 

Hie  plant — ^when  grown  in  new  land  not  over  manured, 
the  tubers  planted  entire,  and  blossoms  kept  nipped  as  soon  as 
formed— rarely  disappoints  the  cultivator. 


AUGUST    12th. 

The  Hakvest  Mouse. — {Mtis  messorim) 

The  account  of  this  tiny  but  beautiful  little  creature  written 
by  White  of  Selbome  in  1767  was  the  first,  and  still  continues 
(notwithstanding  captious  demurs)  the  best  we  have.  The 
Harvest  Mouse  is  the  smallest  of  our  British  quadrupeds, 
weighing  from  three  to  four  grains,  not  quite  four  inches  in 
lengthy  three-fourths  of  which  is  tail,  leaving  about  an  inch  as 
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the  length  of  the  body.  The  form  is  light  and  graceful,  and 
n(»thing  can  exceed  the  agility  with  which  it  runs  np  and  down 
the  wheat  or  grass  stalks.  The  upper  parts  of  this  minute 
animal  arc  of  a  reddish  brown  or  squirrel  colour,  shading 
almost  to  pure  white  beneath;  a  small  head  with  a  sharp  nose, 
and  clear  black  eyes. 

Its  curious  nest  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  corn-growing  dis- 
tricts, and  is  sometimes  found  in  our  hayfields,  in  the  coaisc 
grass  around  the  hedges.  AMiite  describes  it  as  "  most  artifi- 
cially platted,  and  composed  of  the  blades  of  grass  or  wheat, 
perfectly  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball."  It  was 
only  after  inquiry  and  careful  search  that  opportunity  was 
afforded  us  of  testing  the  description  given.  Coming  suddenly 
upon  the  nesting-place  of  one  of  these  animals,  we  saw  tbe 
little  fellow  scour  down  a  thistle  plant  with  the  utmost  haste 
arid  fear,  reminding  us  of  Burns*  description — 

**  Wee  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  i)anic's  in  thy  breastie." 

A\'e  found  the  nest  securely  lodged  in  the  fork  of  a  thistle,  and 
composed  of  the  grasses  growing  around.  It  appeared  tbat 
the  mid  ribs  of  the  grass  were  principally  chosen,  possibly  for 
strength ;  these  were  accurately  woven  together  in  the  fom 
of  a  pear.  The  interior,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  without 
intruding  too  much  on  the  colony  within,  was  softly  lined 
with  the  fur  of  the  animal,  mingled  with  down  of  thistle-seed 
or  dandelion.  The  entrance  into  the  domicile  was  on  the 
imder  side,  possibly  to  avoid  the  ingress  of  moisture — ^the 
aperture  small,  and  artfully  concealed.  When  the  animri 
constructs  its  nesting-place  in  the  corn  fields,  several  strong, 
sturdy  plants  are  brought  together,  and  the  leaves  woven  into 
the  nest  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  elaborate  care  bestowed  that 

**  That  wee  bit  heap  o*  leaves  and  stibble 
Has  cost  it  mony  a  weary  nibble." 

But  we  must  admit  that  it  has  been  most  cleverly  wrought. 
The  young  generally  leave  the  nest  before  the  com  has  ripened. 
Towards  winter  the  animal  excavates  a  dormitory  in  some  diy 
hedgebank,  or  takes  refuge  in  a  com  stack,  where  it  hybemates 
during  winter. 
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AUGUST    13th. 

The  Gabden  or  Scarlet  Tiger  Moth. — {Hyperacampa 

dominula,) 

The  grub  of  this  Moth  is  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens  ;  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  travelling  over 
the  grass,  clothed  in  a  silky,  hairy  black  mantle,  marked  with 
yellow  lines,  or  discovered  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  various 
plants.  Its  habits,  economy,  and  instincts  are  full  of  curious 
interest.  If  one  of  these  "hairy  worms"  is  captured  and 
placed  under  a  large  drinking  glass  or  globe,  its  movements 
and  metamorphosis  may  be  watched  at  ease.  The  grub  has  an 
appetite  somewhat  extensive,  and  will  require  to  be  supplied 
with  a  few  fresh  dock  or  blind-nettle  leaves  every  day.  After 
vigorously  feeding  for  a  few  days  the  skin  gets  uncomfortably 
tight,  and  the  old  garment  is  adroitly  cast,  and  again  it  be- 
comes a  voracious  feeder.  The  number  of  moults  will  depend 
upon  the  period  of  capture :  there  may  be  several  or  none ; 
after  a  short  period,  if  the  skin  is  not  cast,  it  refuses  food, 
and  prepares  for  another  stage  of  existence.  It  will  now  be 
seen  carefully  examining  its  place  of  confinement;  selecting 
the  most  favourable  spot,  it  spins  a  web  of  silky  texture,  skil- 
fully looping  up  some  of  the  leaves  to  conceal  the  mysterious 
transformation  about  to  ensue.  The  web  sufficiently  thickened, 
the  pupa  state  is  assumed,  and  here  the  future  insect  lies  as  if 
dead.  Many  days  are  passed  in  this  torpid  state,  the  period 
somewhat  depending  upon  temperature.  At  last  the  winding- 
sheet  is  broken  through,  and  the  transformation  completed — a 
winged  insect  appears,  usually  clothed  in  the  richest  robes;  the 
handsome  pair  of  fore  wings  are  gradually  unfolded,  marked 
after  the  tiger  pattern  with  creamy  white  spots,  the  hinder 
wings  of  bright  red,  spotted  with  black.  Considerable  varia- 
tion occurs  in  the  shades  of  colour  assumed,  the  imder  wings 
are  occasionally  of  a  yellow  tint.  The  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  scales  of  the  front  wings  distinguishes  the  insect  as  the 
JSger  Moth;  the  colours  are  beautifully  contrasted. 

The  insect,  being  a  night-flier,  remains  quiescent  during 
the  day;  as  night  approaches  it  seeks  release;  and  as  you 
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* 

have  seen  it  in  the  first  blush  of  its  beauty,  open  its  prison 
house  and  let  it  go. 

The  Moth  is  said  to  deposit  upwards  of  a  thousand  eggB, 
arranged  in  groups  of  symmetrical  order,  carefully  varnished, 
as  protection  from  damp.  The  eggs  are  extensively  preyed 
upon  by  other  insects,  and  the  grubs  are  snapped  up  by  birds, 
so  that  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  attain  tiie  winged  state. 


AUGUST    14th. 
The  Gauze-winged  Fly. — {Eem/erohw^  pirku) 

This  delicate-winged  insect  is  distinguished  as  the  Laoe,oi 
Gauze-wing,  from  the  four  large  wings  of  light,  transparait 
texture,  exactly  resembling  the  finest  gauze — a  fabric  most 
perfect,  without  the  thickened  threads,  knots,  and  botches  that 
man*s  most  costly  products  invariably  exhibit. 

It  is  also  further  distinguished  as  the  Goldenreyed,  The 
eyes  are  very  large  as  compared  with  the  head,  and  will  be 
seen  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  glass  to  project  like  globules  of 
molten  gold ;  the  wings  are  tinted  green,  and  gleam  with  a 
pearl-like  radiance ;  in  size  it  is  not  larger  than  our  smaller 
butterflies,  though  the  wings  are  longer  and  narrower. 

The  beauty  lavished  upon  this  fragile  insect  appears  to  ha^ 
powerfully  affected  the  mind  of  Gardiner,  the  Scotch  botanist; 
he  has  poured  out  an  address  to  the  insect  full  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration,  in  which  he  says, 


"  How  enraptured  I  stood !  and  in  silent  smprise 
View'd  thy  fair  pearly  wings  and  thy  bright  gold 


en  eyes." 


The  insect  is  marked  with  no  rich,  bright  colours  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  general  observer,  as  the  butterflies  and 
moths  ;  admiration,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  by  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  form  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

The  Gauze-wing  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitor  to  our  gardens 
in  situations  somewhat  open.  On  the  wing  it  appears  hot 
ill-adapted  to  battle  with  the  lightest  breeze ;  nevertheless, 
sufficient  power  has  been  given  for  its  need.    A  carefol  search 
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among  the  twigs  of  the  trees  bordering  a  brook  or  water  ditch 
will  probably  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  insect's 
curious  eggs.  The  mode  adopted  for  securing  the  oggs  from 
marauders  is  most  remarkable,  each  egg  being  attached  to  the 
twig  by  a  long  foot  stalk,  so  that  the  eggs  stand  out  sufficiently 
far  from  the  branch  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  The 
grub  may  be  seen  on  trees  infested  with  aphides,  busily  em- 
ployed eating  up  whole  colonies  of  the  slow-moving,  juic^ 
insects ;  even  after  arriving  at  its  winged  state,  the  Qauze- 
wing  continues  vigorously  to  attack  the  aphis.  The  hop-grower 
has  no  better  insect  friends  than  the  lady-bird  and  Qauze-wing 
Fly. 


AUGUST    15th. 

The  Death's  Head  Hawk  Moth. — (Ackerontia  atropos.) 

Thts  remarkable  insect,  the  largest  but  one  inhabiting  Europe, 
is  only  occasionally  met  with ;  but  this  may  possibly  arise 
from  the  insect's  adroitness  in  hiding  away  during  day  and 
only  taking  flight  at  twilight  and  before  sunrise.  The  upper 
wings  of  the  Moth  are  of  dark  brown,  powdered  with  white 
and  waved  with  stripes  of  deep  black  and  rusty  red,  with  a 
white  spot  on  the  middle  of  each  wing.  The  lower  wings  are 
of  yellowish  brown,  with  dark  bands ;  the  head  and  tiboraz 
are  of  dark  brown,  or  black,  marked  with  a  large  yellowish 
spot  representing  a  front  view  of  a  human  skull,  or  "  Death's- 
head."  In  some  specimens  this  representation  is  very  striking, 
in  others  imagination  is  required. 

The  caterpillar  is  not  unfrequently  from  four  and  a  half  to 
five  inches  in  length.  It  is  of  clear  yellow,  with  pea-green 
bands,  spotted  with  blue — very  gay  in  its  caterpillar  robe, 
very  grim  in  its  perfect  state.  It  usually  attains  to  its  full 
growth  about  the  end  of  August,  then  burrows  in  the  earth, 
generally  selecting  a  potato  field  for  the  final  transformation, 
whidi  happens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  author  of  the  Naturalist's  Journal  says  that  in  Qerman 
Poland  it  is  known  as  the  ^^  Death's-head  Phantom  "  and  the 
'^  Wandering  Death  Bird,^'  from  the  plaintive  cry  which  it 
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emits — a  sound  not  unlike  the  subdued  moanings  of  a  child. 
How  this  noise  is  produced  is  a  matter  of  coigecture ;  the  ex- 
planations given  by  the  most  careful  observers  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.  It  was  naturally  supposed  to  be 
produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper,  by 
the  friction  of  one  organ  against  another ;  but  this  cannot  be, 
as  the  sound  continues  after  the  insect  has  been  denuded  of 
these  organs.  M.  Duponchel  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the 
interior  of  the  head  of  the  insect ;  other  observers  state  that 
the  noise  has  been  heard  after  the  head  has  been  cut  ofT — but 
however  produced,  it  has  frequently  given  rise  to  considerable 
alarm  as  the  prognostic  of  disease  and  death. 

The  Moth  has  the  reputation  of  despoiling  the  hives  of  the 
honey  bee,  not  only  robbing  the  comb,  but  scattering  the  bees 
in  every  direction,  creating  such  terror  and  confusion  in  the 
hive,  that  no  opposition  is  offered  to  the  despoiler,  who  is 
permitted  to  regale  on  the  honey  store  at  pleasure.  M.  Huber 
supposed  that  the  curious  noise  given  forth  by  the  insect  bore 
some  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  the  queen  bee,  and  that 
thus  the  bees  were  disarmed  of  their  usual  hostility  to  invaders. 


AUGUST    16th. 

The  Common  Ant. — {Foi^micaflava,) 

Ants  of  various  kinds  are  plentifully  found  in  our  gardens^ 
fields,  heaths,  and  woods.  Occasionally  they  take  up  their 
'  abode  in  our  dwellings,  and  hold  adverse  possession  against 
nearly  all  kinds  of  process  of  ejectment.  The  Turf  Ant  i&  a 
very  ingenious  builder.  The  dome-shaped  nest  found  in  the 
fields  at  first  appears  a  mere  heap  of  loose  earth,  piled  up 
against  the  long  grass  stalks,  but  every  grain  of  earth  has 
been  laboriously  carried  and  fixed  in  its  destined  place ;  soon 
the  'roof  is  consolidated,  and  beneath  are  found  galleries  and 
cells  for  the  colony.  As  soon  as  the  warm  days  in  spring  set 
in,  the  doors  are  opened,  and  the  pggs  are  brought  out  and 
laid  in  the  sun,  regular  paths  being  formed  for  this  purpose. 
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''Ants,  as  from  secret  cells  their  eggs  they  bear, 
Each  following  each,  the  trace  continuous  wear.'* 

ViKGiL— Georg. 

Should  a  storm  threaten,  the  Ants  are  generally  housed  before 
it  comes  on  ;  occasionally  the  greatest  hurry  and  bustle  are 
manifested  even  while  the  sky  is  clear — ^but  a  storm  is  sure 
to  speedily  follow  this  hasty  retreat.  If  the  nest  should  be 
invaded  the  safety  of  the  eggs  and  larvae  appear  to  be  the  first 
consideration  ;  heedless  of  danger  they  rush  to  the  rescue,  and 
bear  off  egg  or  larva  to  a  place  of  security. 

Ants  are  very  industrious  labourers  ;  they  may  be  seen 
staggering  under  very  heavy  burdens,  and  when  work  is  to  be 
done  they  evidently  do  it  with  a  will.  Under  more  favourable 
circumstances  these  severe  labours  are  relaxed — nay,  play 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  toil,  and  Ants  may  be  seen 
running  races,  wrestling,  carrying  each  other,  and  sporting  in 
very  odd  ways.  Those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  Ants 
express  a  strong  belief  that  they  possess  a  language  of  commu- 
nication. Place  a  dead  bird  or  mouse  within  a  short  distance 
of  a  colony  of  Ants,  and  convey  one  of  the  citizens  to  the 
tempting  morsel ;  as  soon  as  the  insect  is  satisfied  as  to  the 
prize,  he  makes  his  way  back  to  the  city,  touches  the  citizens 
after  a  very  peculiar  fashion,  and  a  foraging  expedition  is  at 
once  formed,  who  march  to  the  prize,  headed  by  the  discoverer, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  not  a  particle  of  flesh  is  left.  Ants 
are  not  storers  or  consumers  of  com,  they  are  carnivorous,  not 
even  hesitating  to  prey  upon  their  own  kindred. 

We  are  indebted  to  Ants  for  chloroform.  Ray  noticed  that 
the  bodies  of  Ants  gave  forth  a  peculiar  acid  ;  in  fact,  vinegar 
is  extracted  from  Ants  in  Norway.  Dumas  found  that  this 
acid  contained  **  formyle,"  and  that  this  base,  with  oxygen, 
produced  "  formic  acid."  Chlorene  being  used  instead  of 
oxygen,  what  we  khow  as  chloroform  is  produced.  The 
Americans  discovered  its  power  in  removing  sensation  of  pain, 
and  Dr.  Simpson  brought  chloroform  into  notice  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering. 
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AUGUST   17th. 

Wheat. — (Triticum  wlgare,) 

"  Here  Ceres*  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand. 
And,  nodding,  tempt  the  joyful  reapers'  hand.** 

The  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Eomans  s^pear  to  Iisve 
cultivated  various  kinds  of  Wheat.  Ceres  was  worshipped  as 
the  giver  of  com  to  man.  Pliny  enumerates  several  descrip- 
tions of  Wheat  cultivated  in  his  time ;  and  bread  was  prepared 
of  old  from  the  albumen  of  the  Wheat,  var3ring  but  sli^Uy 
from  the  present  process.  The  literature  of  all  countries,  from 
the  earliest  records,  is  full  of  reference  to  the  staff  of  man's 
existence.  The  harvesting  operations  pourtrayed  by  tbe 
drawings  from  the  Egjrptian  tombs  closely  accord  with  modem 
practice ;  even  reaping  machines  were  not  unknown.  Jm- 
plements  are  depicted  which  collected  the  ears  of  com,  leaving 
the  straw  to  be  gathered  afterwards.  The  distinction  of 
"  fine  "  and  '^  seconds  '*  is  apparent  in  Abraham's  time ;  for 
when  he  entertained  the  angels  he  gave  directions  "  to  make 
ready  quickly  three  measures  (A  fine  meal." 

It  is  ususdly  assumed  that  Wheat  is  one  of  the  natural 
grasses,  highly  cultivated  ;  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  given  to  man  at  first  in  its  prolific  state  for  food, 
seeing  that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  nearly  every  dime,  from 
the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone — that  wherever  man  may  live 
corn  can  grow.  The  fiercest  sun  heat  bums  it  not  up  ;  con- 
tinued floods,  which  destroy  other  vegetation,  scarcely  injure 
the  seed,  and  it  springs  forth  as  the  waters  retire  and  bears  its 
accustomed  fruit.  Its  vitality  is  wonderful,  springing  into  life 
after  lying  dormant  for  thousands  of  years.  These  facts  seem 
to  point  to  Wheat  as  a  special  gift  to  man,  whose  "daily  bread" 
may  be  to  him  in  all  climes. 

In  fine  autumn  weather  there  can  scarcely  be  presented  to 
us,  as  we  stray 

''Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms," 

a  more  cheering  sight  than 

'*  To  see  the  fields  their  produce  bear, 
Wav'd  by  the  breeze's  ling'ring  wing, 
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So  thick,  they  seem  to  lau^h  and  sing, 
And  call  the  neart  to  feel  delisht, 
Bejoidng  in  the  beanteous  signt." — Mant. 

Our  Northern  Wheat  is  distinguished  as  the  90ft  wheat ;  the 
hard  Wheats  are  the  produce  of  more  sunny  lands. 

The  most  wholesome  bread  is  undoubtedly  the  brown, 
containing  a  portion  of  bran.  The  vapours  given  off  in  the 
baking  of  bread  contain  a  spirit  not  unlike  gin.  Some  years 
since  a  company  was  formed  in  London  for  extracting  the 
spirit  from  the  bread,  and  vending  the  one  separate  from  the 
other.  The  ordinary  bakers,  however,  spoilt  the  business  by 
setting  up  placards  in  their  windows,  *'  Bread  sold  here  with 
the  ginm;"  and  a  prejudice  was  thus  created  against  the 
spirUless  bread,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  undertaking. 

Wbeaten  straw  has  been  of  late  turned  to  good  account  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  extreme  bnttleness  formerly 
complained  of  having  been  to  some  extent  remedied. 


AUGUST    18th. 

CoBN  Cockle. — (Agrostemma  gith6go,) 

An  evening's  walk  in  August,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  has 
somewhat  declined,  is  replete  with  pleasurable  associations — 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  landscape  is  everywhere  apparent, 

**  Where  play  the  waves  of  golden  grain 
Like  mimic  billows  of  the  main/' 

ripe  for  the  sickle,  or  in  process  of  being  gathered;  even 
though  the  sun  is  declining,  all  are  busy  in  the  various  harvest 
occupations  so  pleasurable  to  witness — reaping,  binding,  carry- 
ing, amid 

**  Glad  sounds  of  labour,  songs  of  mirth," 

rejoicings  over  the  bounteous  reward  of  the  labours  of  the 
year.  The  month  of  August  is  the  principal  harvest  month — 
it  was  anciently  known  as  the  "  Bam  Month"  (Am  Monat),  a 
far  better  descriptive  name  than  that  of  the  Koman  Conqueror. 
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Centuries  have  rolled  by  since  it  attained  that  distinctive  name, 
but  it  is  still  appropriate,  for,  on  the  average,  it  is  still  the 
period  when  our  principal  barn  crops  are  housed.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  stated  that  consideriable  climatic  dumges  have 
been  gradusJly  going  on,  whereby  our  seasons  have  been  greatly 
varied ;  but  on  due  examination  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  good  ground  for  the  supposition. 

Amid  the  grain  crops  we  now  meet  with  that  beautiful  com 
flower  known  as  the  Com  Cockle,  one  of  our  elegant  field 
flowers.  The  stems  rise  from  two  to  three  feet,  each  branch 
of  the  plant  terminating  with  a  blossom  of  rich  rose  purple, 
composed  of  fine,  heart-shaped  velvet  petals,  marked  with 
dotted  lines  of  deeper  colour.  The  leaves  are  set  opposite,  the 
stem  covered  with  white  hairs,  the  seeds  numerous,  black,  and 
highly  detrimental  when  mixed  to  any  extent  with  the  grain. 
The  Com  Cockle  is  rarely  met  with  but  amid  the  growing 
com,  which  it  seems  to  crown  with  beauty — Whence  its  name, 
'^  Agrostemmaf^*  crown  of  the  field.  The  non-agriculturist 
usually  views  the  flower  with  pleasure,  for  it  is  ever  associated 
with  pleasant  scenes,  and  is  a  very  miracle  of  beauty.  The 
farmer,  however,  looks  at  it  with  d[ispleasure,  and  makes  per- 
sistent efforts  for  its  eradication ;  but  ever  and  anon  it  again 
springs  up  to  add  the  cro^vning  ornament  of  the  season. 

And  now  we  have  lingered  out  the  evening,  the  rustic  sounds 
are  gradually  hushed ;  twilight  steals  silently  around  us,  and 

**  Night's  matchless  Queen 
Lights  up  the  landscape  with  her  silver  sheen.' 


AUGUST    19th. 

Succory,  or  Chicory. — (Cickorium  rntyhm.) 

We  have  no  wild  flower  of  a  clearer  blue  than  the  Succory  or 
Blue  Endive  of  our  corn  fields ;  the  flower  throws  out  about 
twenty  petals,  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  star,  the  outer  edges  of 
each  being  cut  into  sharp  points ;  the  stamens  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  are  extremely  delicate.    The  growth  of  the  plant 
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is  not  very  well  adapted  for  the  display  of  the  "  bright  cerulean 
stars,"  the  blossoms  being  on  the  sides  of  the  rough,  hairy, 
furrowed  stalk,  and  growing  close  to  the  branch  without  flower 
stalks,  are  rendered  inconspicuous. 

A  paper  was  recently  published  in  a  popular  periodical 
purporting  to  show  the  times  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 
our  various  field  flowers,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Succory 
unfolds  its  blossom  at  one  o'clock.  This  is  an  error,  as  it  opens 
m  the  morning,  when  the  weather  is  fair  and  clear,  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  closing  at  four.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  observa- 
tion in  some  rural  districts,  "  It  is  eight  o'clock,  the  Chicory 
is  open."  The  fact  has  been  observed  and  noted  by  the  poet 
thus: — 

*'  On  upland  slopes  the  shepherds  mark 
The  hour  when,  to  the  dial  true, 
Cichorium  to  the  towering  lark 
Lifts  her  soft  eye  serenely  blue." — C.  Smith. 

The  plant  is  marked  by  several  botanical  writers  as  some- 
what rare ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  may 
be  noticed  at  this  season  giving  quite  a  blue  tinge  to  some  of 
our  cornfields ;  the  root  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Belgium 
and  Germany,  and  is  imported  into  this  country  to  a  large 
extent.  To  be  grown  to  advantage  the  plant  requires  a  rich, 
light  soil.  The  root  is  fleshy,  and  tapering  like  a  parsnip ;  it 
is  prepared  as  an  article  of  commerce  by  being  cut  into  pieces 
and  dried  in  a  slack  oven,  after  which  it  is  again  chopped  into 
small  pieces  and  roasted  like  coffee,  for  which  it  is  often 
substituted,  notwithstanding  the  penalties.  The  root  is  bitter, 
and  has  been  long  used  as  a  fine  tonic.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  dandelion,  and  form  one  of  our  most  wholesome 
salad  herbs  in  spring.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  blanching  and  forcing  system,  carried  to  undue  excess, 
increases  its  healthful  properties.  Forcing  in  noisome,  under- 
ground cellars,  without  air  or  light,  renders  the  leaves  wonder- 
fully delicate  and  fair  to  look  on,  as  well  as  pleasant  to  the 
taste ;  but  the  process  destroys  the  fine  tonic  properties  of  the 
plant. 
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AUGUST    20th. 
The  LiMEy  os  Linden  Tbek — {TiUa  £uropcad,) 


The  stately  lime,  smooth,  gentle,  straight,  and 
With  which  no  other  Dryad  can  compare, 
With  verdant  locks,  and  fragrant  blossoms  deck'd. 
Does  a  laige,  even,  odorons  shade  project."— ConxiOi. 

The  lime  is  one  of  our  rapid  growing  trees,  the  branchtt 
speedily  forming  large,  handsome  cones  of  leaf.  It  has  been 
Imown  to  attain  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  to  throw  its 
branches  some  60  feet  horizontally,  forming  a  wide-spread 
canopy  of  shade.  No  tree  can  be  better  adapted  for  shady 
ayenaes  or  public  walks.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to 
have  employed  it  for  this  purpose.  The  streets  of  many  of 
the  Continental  towns  are  shaded  with  the  Linden,  throwing 
a  perfect  shade  and  perfuming  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of 
its  blossom. 

The  flowers  hang  in  loose  bunches  from  the  under  side  of 
every  spray,  and  deserve  to  be  noticed  for  their  curious  growth, 
the  flower-stalk  being  united  for  half  its  length  to  the  pale 
smooth  bractea,  dividing  at  the  end  into  a  drooping,  yellowish 
tassel,  tipped  with  bright  red  specks,  and 

"  Through  the  wann  air  floats  far  the  sweet  perfume." 

Sugar  may  be  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  tree;  the  blossom 
is  fidl  of  the  sweetest  nectar.  Honey  made  from  the  Lime  is 
superior  to  all  others  in  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  The  trees 
are  now 

"  Thronged  of  the  booming  bee" — 

the  murmuring  sound  of  these  busy  workers  may  be  heard 
from  sunnse  to  sundown. 

The  wood  of  the  Linden  was  formerly  in  high  repute  for 
wood  carving.  The  celebrated  Gibbons  preferred  it  to  all  other 
woods  for  that  purpose.  Bass  or  bast,  used  by  nurserymen, 
is  the  inner  bark  of  the  Lime.  80-called  Russian  mats  are 
also  formed  of  the  same  material. 
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The  flowers  of  the  Lime  made  into  tea — ^half  an  ounce  of 
flowers  to  a  pint  of  water — ^is  excellent  for  the  relief  of  pains 
in  the  stomach  arising  from  indigestion. 

Many  anecdotes  are  bound  up  in  the  history  of  the  Lime. 
The  foUowing  appears  in  "  A  Lady*s  Eide  on  Horseback  to 
Florence :" — 

"  The  young  soldier  who  brought  the  tidings  to  Fribourg 
of  the  Battle  of  Morat,  had  been  wounded  in  the  encounter, 
and  growing  too  faint  from  loss  of  blood  to  shout  '  Victory  ! ' 
as  he  reached  the  town  he  gathered  a  branch  of  Lime,  and 
hastened  to  the  place  of  assembly  waving  it  over  his  head ; 
faltering  forth  his  news,  he  sank  in  the  street  and  died.  On 
the  same  spot  the  citizens  planted  the  branch;  it  lived  and 
grew  his  monument.  It  is  now  (1842)  fast  decaying,  notwith- 
standing great  care  is  taken  of  it." 


AUGUST    21sT. 
Wild  Thyme,  or  Mother  of  Thyme. — (Thymm  serpyllum.) 

"I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  Wild  Thyme  blows." 

Shakspeare. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  about  our  heaths  and  common 
lands,  fragrant  tufts  of  Wild  Thyme  are  readily  found.  Small, 
egg-shaped,  dark  green  leaves,  covered  with  minute  tubular 
flowers  of  pink  or  l&ac,  in  compact  heads  of  blossom,  spreading 
amid  the  grass,  or  covering  the  mole  hills  with  a  mass  of  bloom. 
It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly 

"The  mountain  Thyme 
Purples  the  hassocks  of  the  heaving  mole." 

The  loose  virgin  soil  readily  permits  the  rooting  of  the  de- 
cumbent branches,  which  spread  and  root  in  every  direction^ 
until  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  purple  flush  of  colour,  around 
which,  in  early  morning,  the  murmur  of  numerous  bees  is 
heard,  who  contrive,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  the 
blossom,  to  carry  away  the  aromatic  nectar.  The  honey  made 
from  the  Wild  Thyme  flowers  is  of  a  very  superior  flavour. 
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Venison  fed  on  Thyme  lands  has  a  veiy  hi^  repute.   The  fine 

flavour  of  mountain-fed  mutton  has  been  attributed  to  the 

aromatic  herbs  clothing  the  hill  sides ;  this  notion,  however, 

is  erroneous,  as  sheep  generally  refuse  to  feed  on  Thyme.   The 

fine  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  "  mountain  fed  "  no  doubt  arises 

from  the  sweet  herbage  and  uncontaminated  air.    The  mutton 

fed  from  water-meadow  pastures  is  coarse  in  comparison. 

Thyme  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  as  an  emblem  of  courage 

and  activity.   Its  name  is  derived  from  Thymus^  courage.  Attie 

elegance  of  style  was  said  to  have  the  odour  of  Thyme.    It 

was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  old  herbalists.  Culpepper 

describes  it  as  a  noble  strcngthener  of  the  lungs,  ''  as  notable 

a  one  as  grows.  **    It  was  also  accounted  a  speofic  for  the  core 

of  the  bite  of  serpents.     The  pleasant  aromatic  smell  of  the 

flower  is  only  occasionally  noted,  for  the  plant  not  only  varies 

greatly  in  this  respect,  but  also  in  size  and  habit.     It  is  only 

the 

'*  Sweet  wilding  tufts,  that  mid  the  waste 
Their  lovely  buds  expand," 

that  have  any  appreciable  odour,  and  the  drier  the  soil  and  the 
finer  the  season,  the  more  readily  is  the  fragrance  of  the  Wild 
Thyme  recognised. 

Bacon,  in  his  .essay  on  gardens,  recommends  that  you  "  set 
whole  alleys  of  Thyme  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  perfume 
when  you  tread  upon  the  plant;"  but  the  clear,  pure,  mountain 
air  would  also  be  requisite  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the 
delicate  odour. 


AUGUST    22nd. 

The  Goat  Sucker,  Night  Jae,  oe  Fern  Owl. — 

{Caprimulgus  Europeus.) 

To  those  accustomed  to  linger  in  their  woodland  evening  walks 

until 

"  Meek  twilight  in  her  robes  of  grey  " 

deepens  into  night,  the  singular  jarring  or  churring  noise  made 
by  the  Night  Jar  is  not  an  unfamiliar  sound,  especially  on  soft, 
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warm  evenings.  The  odd,  whirring,  fluttering  noise  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  castanets,  but  is  more  like  the  rapid  whirring 
of  a  wheel ;  it  is  rather  a  startling  sound  when  it  first  breaks 
upon  the  ear  in  the  silence  of  night.  The  bird  is  rarely  seen 
but  by  those  who  are  careful,  silent  watchers ;  the  flight  is 
usually  in  graceful,  easy,  gliding  circles  around  the  treetops, 
^ery  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  sudden  dart  sideways 
or  upward,  probably  in  chase  of  a  chaffer,  or  other  nocturnal 
insect.  The  bird  derives  one  of  its  numerous  names.  Fern 
Owl,  from  preying  on  the  fern  chaffer ;  the  structure  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bird  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  capture  of 
insects — ^it  opens  *'  wondrous  wide,"  and  is  furnished  with  a 
fringe  of  stiff  hairs,  so  that  when  the  orifice  is  only  partially 
closed,  the  nimblest  insect  is  effectually  trapped. 

The  name  Goat  Sucker  is  from  the  Latin  name  caprimulgus 
— caper^  a  goat,  and  mulgeo,  to  milk.  This  name  is  a  gross 
libel  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  bird,  seeing  that  the  attributed 
robbery  is  an  impossibility.  Pliny  states  that  the  bird  flies 
direct  against  the  goat,  and  pertinaciously  sucks  the  milk — 
hence  the  name  of  "  Goat  Sucker."  The  evil,  however,  does 
not  end  in  the  robbery ;  the  animal  immediately  declines  and 
dies ;  after  it  has  been  milked  by  the  bird,  it  gives  no  more 
milk,  soon  becomes  blind,  and  dies,  says  the  authority.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  persecution  of  the  bird  to  death  has  been  so 
general. 

The  formation  of  the  middle  claw  of  each  foot  of  this  curious 
bird  exactly  resembles  a  comb ;  with  this  instniment  the  bird 
is  enabled  to  keep  the  fringe  of  hair  depending  from  the  bill 
in  proper  order. 

The  Night  Jar  is  somewhat  less  in  size  than  the  cuckoo, 
with  a  soft,  chaste  brown  and  yellow  plumage ;  the  eye  large 
and  hawk-like.  The  bird  is  rarely  seen  after  sunrise,  unless 
you  happen  to  stumble  upon  its  nest,  when  it  assumes  a  some- 
what threatening  appearance,  flying  close  around  with  flapping 
wings.  The  nest  is  a  very  slight  affair,  placed  in  some  hollow 
near  furze  bushes ;  the  eggs  are  beautifully  veined  with  blue 
and  brown. 
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AUGUST    23rd. 

The  Purple  Emperor  Butterfly. — (Apatura  iris,) 

**  Gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
Tliat  in  tibe  colour  of  the  rainbow  live 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds." 

The  Purple  Emperor  is  not  so  rare  a  fly  as  is  supposed ;  it 
is  seldom  observed  from  the  fact  that  it  usually  ti^es  a  veiy 
lofty  flight,  delighting  to  revel  in  the  midday  sunbeams  of  the 
hottest  summer  day.  The  insect  is  very  powerful  on  the  wing, 
soaring  upward  with  great  velocity  imtil  lost  to  view.  It 
appears  to  have  a  full  share  of  the  kingly  quality — ^love  of 
war — for  it  rarely  meets  one  of  its  own  race  without  a  "battle 
royal" — not,  it  is  true,  with  the  mutilations  and  lives  of  others, 
but  freely  periling  its  own  life  in  the  fray. 

The  name  of  Emperor  has  been  given  from  the  magnificence 
of  its  attire,  for  it  is  indeed  the  King  of  British  Butterflies, 

"Arrayed 
In  crimson,  azure,  emerald,  and  gold." 

The  wings,  when  viewed  in  brilliant  sunshine,  seem  all  aglow 
with  royal  purple,  the  brown  border  marked  witii  bars  of  white, 
distinguished  by  two  eye-like  spots  of  black  surrounded  with 
crimson ;  a  border  of  fawn  colour,  waved  with  bars  of  black 
and  white,  encircles  each  wing.  Altogether,  the  fly  wears  a 
marvellously  rich  costume,  as  befits  its  royal  state.  It  has 
been  called  the  "  Purple  Emperor  of  the  oak,"  from  its  habit 
of  selecting  the  topmost  branches  of  our  tallest  oaks  as  its 
abiding  station,  from  whence  it  takes  those  aerial  flights  alluded 
to  by  Crabbe — 

**  Above  the  sov'reign  oak  a  sovereign  skims, 
The  Purple  Emperor,  strong  in  wmg  and  limbs." 

The  caterpillar  of  this  fly — pale  green,  striped  with  yellow 
— feeds  upon  the  oak  and  sallow ;  it  is  easily  known  by  the 
yellow  bands  and  red  tipped  horns ;  the  chrysalis  is  green. 
The  capture  of  the  insect  was  formerly  very  difficult,  but  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  this  royal  fly  possesses  a  most  debased 
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appetite — it  can  easily  be  lured  from  its  lofty  state  by  the 
smell  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  of  which  his  imperial 
majesty  becomes  so  enamoured  that  the  capture  is  easy. 

The  Empress  or  female  fly  is  much  less  brilliantly  attired 
than  the  Emperor — a  common  case  with  the  Butterfly  race. 


AUGUST    24th. 
The  Peacock. — {Pavo  cristata.) 

**  The  Peacock  see — 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he ! 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
HU  radUnt  glories,  aziire.  green,  and  gold ; 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near, 
His  measured  step  were  govem'd  by  his  ear, 
And  seems  to  say — Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace  I '' — Cowper. 

Pliny,  in  his  dissertation  on  "  Fowles,"  describes  this  magni- 
ficent bird  as  "  far  surpassing  all  the  rest  of  his  kind,  as  well 
for  beauty  as  for  the  wit  and  understanding  he  hath ;  but 
principally  for  the  pride  and  glory  he  takes  in  himself ;  for, 
perceiving  at  any  time  that  he  is  praised  and  well  liked,  he 
spreadeth  his  taile  round,  showing  and  setting  out  his  colours, 
which  shine  again  like  precious  stones ;  and  when  he  turns 
them  against  fiie  sun,  as  his  manner  is ;  for  so  he  giveth  them  a 
more  radiant  and  glittering  lustre.  And  for  the  same  purpose 
also  with  his  taile  representing  flsh  shells  he  gives  a  certain 
shadow  to  the  rest  of  his  feathers,  which  seem  the  brighter 
when  they  be  a  little  shadowed ;  and  withal,  he  sets  all  those 
eyes  of  his  feathers  in  a  ranke,  and  gathereth  them  round, 
knowing  full  well  that  he  is  the  more  looked  on  for  them,  and 
thereon  he  taketh  no  small  joy  and  pleasure.  On  the  other 
side,  when  he  hath  lost  his  taUe,  which  usually  he  moulteth 
every  yere,  when  trees  shed  their  leaves,  until  such  time  as 
trees  blossom  anew  and  his  taile  be  grown  again,  he  hath  no 
delight  to  come  abroad,  but  as  if  he  were  ashamed,  or  mourned 
and  seeketh  comers  to  hide  himself  in." 

The  bird  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  as  forming 
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part  of  the  presents  brouglit  by  the  kings  to  Solomon.  In 
Job  these  words  occur,  '^  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto 
the  Peacock  i "  The  ornamental  feathers  of  the  bird  may  be 
considered  as  rather  those  of  the  wings  than  of  the  tail--the 
splendid  feathers  that  clothe  the  back  of  the  bird  entirely  hide 
the  tail. 

Alexander  has  had  the  reputation  of  introducing  the  bird 
into  Greece,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  Peacock  was  well  known 
to  the  Grecian  writers  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Ovid  relates  the  appropriation  of  the  eyes  of  Argus  by 
Juno — 

**  Thus  Argiis  lies  in  pieces  cold  and  pale. 
And  all  his  hiuidrecl  eyes  with  all  tneir  light 
Are  closed  at  once  in  one  perpetual  night ; 
These  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may  fail. 
And  spreads  them  in  her  Peacock's  gaudy  tail." 

The  Peacock  delights,  in  fine  sunny  weather,  to  take  its 
stand  upon  some  elevated  point,  an^  spread  out  its  dazzling 
train  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  bravery  of  its  beauty  may  be  fully 
.  appreciated;  the  neck  and  crest  all  aglow  with  emerald  green, 
the  brilliant  eyes  gleaming  with  the  richest  purple,  looking  as^ 
if  apparelled  in  precious  stones. 

In  former  times  the  Peacock  was  the  crowning  ornament  of 
the  feasts  of  the  great — 

"The  food  of  lovers  and  the  meat  of  lords.'* 

It  was  served  in  all  its  brilliant  plumage  on  a  golden  dish. 
The  bird  is  common  in  India.     The  flesh  is  well  flavoured. 


AUGUST    25th. 

The  Oat. — (Avena  sativa,) 

**  Now  bright  Arctunis  glads  the  teeming  ^rain. 
Now  Golaen  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shme." 

The  Oat  is  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  ave7ia  faivaj » 
very  troublesome  weed  on  poor  land.  It  is  the  most  graceful 
in  its  growth  of  any  of  our  corn  crops.      The  slight  centre 
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stalk  sends  forth  branches  on  either  side ;  above  this  circle 
springs  another,  and  yet  anothet  succeeds,  until  it  nses  to  a 
single  point ;  from  each  slight  thread  drop  the  pendant  seed 
in  open  sheath,  vibrating  with  every  breath  of  air  ;  thus  the 
plant,  in  its  luxuriant  growth,  forms  a  very  graceful  pyramid. 
The  awns  or  bristles  make  very  good  hygrometers,  being 
considerably  affected  by  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Scotland  was  formerly  considered  the  land  of 
Oats — or  land  of  cakes,  from  the  universal  use  of  oaten  cakes 
as  bread  ;  these  cakes  were  baked  on  iron  plates,  and  used  as 
daily  food  by  high  and  low.  The  Scotch  beef  brose  was  made 
by  boiling  oatmeal  in  the  meat  liquor,  and  the  kail  brose  by 
boiling  oatmeal  in  cabbage  water ;  thus  the  oat  was  in  constant 
use.  In  some  districts  of  France  horse  provender  is  provided 
by  making  oaten  or  rye  bread  for  stable  use. 

It  is  unusual,  in  many  districts,  to  reap  the  oaten  crop,  where 
it  is  mown,  and  the  crop  carried  without  sheaving.  We  have 
watdied  both  processes,  and  it  seems  that  the  use  of  the 
gjokle,  that  most  ancient  instrument,  with  which  the  goddess 
Ceres  was  always  armed,  is  certainly  the  most  economical 
mode  of  gathering  the  crop.  The  mowing  process,  though 
more  rapid,  is  attended  by  a  very  considerable  loss  of  grain. 

A  curious  fact  was  recently  noticed  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  communicated  by  Mr.  John  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre, 
respecting  the  production  of  "  oat  barley " — that  is,  barley 
produced  from  oats.  The  following  extract  was  taken  from 
one  of  our  principal  reviews,  some  years  since,  relative  to  Oat 
rye.  Dr.  Weissenborn  states  the  fact  thus :  "  This  remarkable 
phenomenon  has  been  verified — we  have  caused  beds  to  be 
sown  with  oats  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  convince 
disbelievers  by  producing  rye  stalks  which  have  sprung  from 
the  com  that  still  show  the  withered  leaves  of  the  Oat  plant. 
If  Oats  are  sown  very  late — about  Midsummer — and  cut  twice 
as  green  fodder  before  shooting  into  ear,  the  consequence  is 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Oat  plants  do  not  die  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  but  are  changed  in  the  following  spring 
into  rye,  forming  stalks  that  cannot  be  known  from  those  of 
the  finest  rye.  Let  anyone  sow  Oats  during  the  latter  end  of 
June,  and  the  transformation  in  question  will  certainly  take 
place.     The  society  at  Coburg  takes  credit  to  itself  for  perse- 
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verance  in  having  struggled  against  the  opinion  of  the  poblic 
for  several  years,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact  which  no 
physiologist  would  believe,  because  people  are  always  apt  to 
confound  the  laws  of  nature  with  those  of  their  flyatema." 


AUGUST    26th. 

The  Red  Cbane's  Bill,  ob  Bloody  Gbranium. — 

{Geranium  satu/uineum,) 

^*  1  love  the  deep,  deep  pause  that  reigns 
At  highest  noon  o*er  hills  and  plains ; 
And  own  that  summer's  gentle  role 
Is  soothing,  soft,  and  beautifuL" — Gabeimotok. 

The  Red  Geranium  delights  in  solar  heat,  of  which  we  rarely 
get  more  than  is  pleasant.  There  is  always  in  our  climate  a 
veil  of  mist  that  softens  and  moderates  the  sunbeams ;  hence 
our  ever  fresh,  green  pastures,  which  distingnish  our  land 
from  others.  The  Crane's  Bill  rapidly  expands  its  blossoms 
on  the  hottest  days  of  our  summer's  prime,  and  flourishes 
with  more  luxuriance  when  located  on  warm  lime  stone 
ridges,  where  the  sun  has  full  power.  We  have  seen  it  in 
some  favourable  situations  sending  out  stems  a  couple  of 
feet  in  length,  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  fine 
crimson,  or  blood  red  blossoms,  upspringing  as  if  to  meet  the 
sun's  rays.  The  nearly  round  leaves  are  bright  green,  with 
seven  deeply  serrated  three-cleft  lobes ;  the  flowers  are  usually 
single,  occasionally  in  pairs ;  the  dark  rich  petals  of  the 
blossom  are  marked  with  transparent  veins,  the  sepals  haiiy, 
with  a  fine  point. 

A  curious  legend  has  been  attached  to  this  plant.  It  slightly 
resembles  the  common  mallow;  and  the  Eastern  notion  is 
that  the  plant  was  formerly  nothing  but  a  mallow.  The 
marvellous  change,  it  is  related,  happened  thus  : — Mahommed 
had  been  presented  with  a  shirt,  manufactured  expressly 
for  him  from  the  fibres  of  the  mallow  plant;  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  fine  texture  of  the  cloUi,  he,  in  testimony 
of  his  approbation,  turned  the  modest  flowered  plant  into  the 
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more  beautiful  Geranium  or  Crane's  Bill.  Another  version  of 
the  same  stoiy  is  related  how  that  Mahommed*s  shirt  was 
^spread  to  dry  upon  a  mallow  plant ;  and  that  the  modest 
flower  blushed  deep  crimson  with  the  honour,  and  thus  became 
permanently  ornamented  with  deeper  and  more  beautiful 
<M)lour, — ^that  ipimediately  on  the  removal  of  the  holy  garment 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  became  changed  to  what  we  now 
see  it,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  honour  conferred.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  this  absurd '  story  could  have  been 
seriously  entertained,  but  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case. 
The  Bloody  Crane's  Bill  enjoyed  of  old  the  reputation  of 
being  good  for  the  stopping  of  bleeding  from  wounds.  This 
idea  probably  arose  from  its  blood-red  colour  blossoms.  The 
modems  have  failed  to  discover  the  virtues  of  the  plant. 


AUGUST    27th. 

The  Stbawberry-headed  Clover. — {Trifolium  fragiferuni,) 

**  The  amber  mom 
Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-himg  cloud.'' 

We  rarely  realise  the  full  enjoyment  of  nature — ^how  full  of 
joy  it  is — except  we  go  forth  into  the  fresh  cheerfulness  of 
the  early  summer  morning,  when 

'*  The  first  low  fluttering  breath  of  wakening  day 
Stirs  the  wide  air," 

wandering  up  green  lanes  dappled  with  wild  flowers,  the 
hedgebanks  sparkling  with  dew,  the  rain-drops  caught  in  the 
webs,  festooning  the  summer  boughs,  glittering  with  rich  rain- 
bow tints  as  the  early  sunbeams  penetrate  throuiih  the  foliai;e 
in  flickering  light ;  the  pathway  carpeted  with  flowers  open^g 
their  delicately-pencilled  cups  to  the  fresh  morning  air ;  insect, 
bird,  and  animsd  in  the  fuU  flutter  of  enjoyment ;  and 

**  Birds  and  brooks  from  leafy  dells 
Chime  forth  unwearied  canticles." 

The  Strawberry-headed  Clover  is  associated  in  our  mindg 
with  just  such  a  morning  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
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(now  many  years  since),  when  every  new  flower  added  to  our 
store  was  held  as  a  prize  of  great  value.  We  had  come  sud- 
denly upon  a  large  bed  of  what  appeared,  at  first  si^t,  ripe 
strawberries,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  flowers  of  the  Straw- 
berry Clover.  The  flower-heads  are  roimd,  and  grow  upon 
long  stalks,  the  stems  creeping  in  the  grass ;  above  the  tdple 
leaflets,  rise  up  the  curious  blossoms,  tiiese  are  rose-coloured, 
and  as  the  calyces  Anally  become  of  a  strawberry  colour,  the 
head  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  named.  The  plant 
is  occasionaUy  found  in  some  profusion  in  damp  meadows,  or 
in  moist,  sandy  places  near  the  sea  side. 

All  the  various  trefoils  have  been  at  times  considered  '^herbs 
of  power;''  "the  holy  trefoils'  charm"  being  deemed  an  un- 
failing protection  from  evil  influences  by  many  a  poor  cotter 
in  Ireland,  as  the  spray  in  the  cap  of  the  workman  or  in  the 
bosom  of  the  cotter*s  wife  fully  attests.  In  the  notes  to  Moore's 
L^i  Melodies  it  is  said,  "Hope  among  the  ancients  was 
sometimes  represented  as  a  beautiful  child,  standing  upon 
tip-toes,  and  a  trefoil  or  three-coloured  grass  in  her  hand" 
Tie  trefoil  has  been  usually  considered  as  the  true  "Irish 
Shamrock,*'  and  is  frequently  so  figured.  Some  writers  give 
the  wood  sorrell  as  the  kol^  Irish  emblem.  The  latter  plant, 
however,  is  found  in  woody,  shady  places ;  the  trefoils  spring 
up  amid  the  grass,  just  as  the  shamrock  is  described. 

**  Where'er  we  pass,  a  triple  grass 

Shoots  up  -with  dew-drops  streaming 
As  softly  green  as  emeral<k  seen 
Thro'  purest  crystal  gleaming ! 
Oh  the  shamrock  !  the  green  immortal  shamrock ! 
Chosen  leaf  ^f  bard  and  chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  shamrock ! " — Moore. 


AUGUST    28th. 

House  Leek,  or  Sengbeen. — (Sempervivum  tectorum.) 

The  House  Leek  derives  its  familiar  name  from  the  pUce  of 
its  growth — ^it  is  found  frequently  on  the  thatched  cottages  of 
our  sequestered  villages,  on  housetops,  garden  walls,  &c,   The 
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plant  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  localities.  Of 
old  there  was  a  very  prevalent  notion  that  it  was  a  plant  of 
great  mystic  power.  Mezaldus,  a  writer  of  ancient  date,  in- 
dicates the  plant  as  a  sure  preservative  to  the  buildings  on 
which  it  grows  from  injury  from  fire  and  lightning.  It  was 
anciently  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  known  as  Jupiter's  eye, 
and  thus  the  places  where  it  grew  were  supposed  to  be  under 
especial  protection,  lightning  and  storm  passing  over  the  place 
of  its  growth  harmlessly — ^no  doubt  the  reason  for  planting 
House  Leek  on  housetops,  &c. 

The  Latin  generic  name,  Sempetmvum — "ever  alive" — is 
descriptive  of  the  plant's  remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  flourish- 
ing under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The  thick  leaves 
set  around  the  root  are  very  succulent;  these,  during  long 
droughts,  lose  something  of  their  substance,  and  this  with- 
drawal helps  to  sustain  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  The  true 
secret  of  the  plant  retaining  life  for  so  long  a  period  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  is,  its  power  of  extracting 
nutriment  from  the  air,  that  is,  carbonic  acid  gas — ^the  life  of 
plants. 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  flower-stalk,  clothed  with 
narrow  leaves,  begins  to  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  star  of 
leaves,  and  gradually  progresses  until  near  a  foot  in  height ; 
the  flower-buds  open  in  a  cyme  of  large,  rose-colour  blossom, 
and  continue  to  bloom  during  the  whole  of  the  present  month, 
and  not  unfrequently  for  a  portion  of  September. 

Wonderful  properties  have  been  assigned  to  this  plant. 
Pliny  attributes  to  it  the  surprising  power  of  causing  sleep  to 
the*  sleepless.  If  the  plant,  he  states,  is  wrapped  in  black 
cloth,  and  placed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  under 
the  pillow  on  which  he  rests,  sleep  is  induced.  The  leaves  are 
frequently  applied  for  the  cure  of  scalds  and  bums,  and  rarely 
fail  to  give  relief . 

Cidpepper  says,  the  leaves  bruised  and  laid  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head;  stay  bleeding  at  the  nose  very  quickly;  and 
that  the  leaves  being  gently  rubbed  on  any  place  stung  with 
nettles,  wasps,  or  bees,  doth  quickly  take  away  the  pain. 


i 
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AUGUST    29Ttt,' 

Whiklwig   Beetle. — (Gyrinus  natator.) 

After  a  busy  day  in  the  hot  murky  city,  it  is  a  deii^tfal 
change  to  get  back,  even  for  a  brief  space,  to  the  quiet  repose 
and  fresh  air  of  the  country, — to  saunter  through  the  meadows 
or  along  the  banks  of  some  babbling  brooklet,  where  the  ¥rater 

**  Chatters  over  stony  ways. 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles ; 
And  bubbles  into  eddying  bays. 
Or  babbles  on  the  pebbk»." 

The  murmuring  sounds  call  back  remembrance  of  early  days 
when  we  rambled  by  the  winding  banks  of  similar  streams, 
or  traced  the  river  through  the  sequestered  glens  to  its  spring 
head,  intent  upon  Nature's  wondrous  book,  wholly  unmindful 
of  the  bustling  world  and  :dl  its  mighty  or  petty  interests,  its 
fierce  struggles  and  puny  results. 

Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  willows,  we  rest  and  watch, 
with  no  less  interest  than  of  old,  the  merry  gambols  of  the 
**  Whirl  wigs."  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  eiyoying  the  calm 
summer  evening  in  merry  dances  ;  now  they  spin  round  in 
circles,  congregating  close  together,  then  spreading  out  and 
dashing  away  in  the  most  frolicsome  manner.  They  are 
evidently  sociable  little  fellows,  with  no  idea  of  exclusiveness 
or  of  keeping  to  their  own  circle  ;  for  now  two  or  three  parties 
mingle,  and  the  fun  grows  fast  and  furious  ;  their  whole  Jife 
seems  made  up  of  pastime  and  enjoyment ;  from  morning  to 
night  the  game  is  untiringly  persevered  in,  and  with  the  most 
surprising  activity.  They  are,  however,  even  in  the  midst  of 
their  fun,  very  wary  little  fellows,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  such 
thing  as  getting  on  their  blind  side.  The  end  of  the  light 
water-net  dips  gingerly  into  the  stream  at  a  distance,  and 
cautiously  approaches  the  seemingly  heedless  dancers  ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  nears  the  merry  party,  away  scud  the  dancers  under 
the  water,  reappearing  at  a  short  distance,  and  joining  in  the 
gambols  of  another  set.  If  you  should  have  opportunity  of 
close  examination,  this  mystery  would  be  explained.    The 
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insect  has  two  pairs  of  eyes — one  pair  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
keeping  a  watchful  look  out  above  and  around  ;  the  other  pair 
on  the  under  part,  taking  cognizance  of  all  passing  in  the 
water  below.  As  we  watch  them,  the  sun  declines,  and  those 
precious  moments  when  a  golden  mantle  of  light  is  spread  over 
the  hills,  vanish,  and  twilight  woos  the  earth — 

**  Spirit  that  does  render  birth 
To  dim  enchantments ;  melting  heaven  with  earth, 
Leaving  on  cragey  hills  and  sunny  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams.'* 


AUGUST    30th. 

The  Slow  Worm. — {Ang^iis fragilis,) 

Walking  through  the  fields,  we  noticed  near  the  footpath  a 
large  Slow  Worm  ;  as  we  stooped  to  examine  the  reptile  a  lad 
passed  and  gave  the  encouraging  information,  "  Ye  needun  be 
afeared ;  I  killed  un  agwain  down."  Proud  of  this  valiant 
achievement,  he  stopped  ;  but  observing  the  reptile  to  move, 
drew  back  in  alarm,  crying  out,  "  Don't  ye  touch  un  ;  he's  a 
biting  sarpent."  Country  people  generally  entertain  great 
apprehension  of  the  Slow  Worm  ;  many  marvellous  stories  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  of  the  terrible  effect  of  its 
bite. 

The  reptile,  however,  is  perfectly  innocuous  ;  but  from  the 
resemblance  to  a  snake,  and  from  being  confounded  with  the 
adder,  it  is  unrelentingly  persecuted.  Its  motions  are  slow, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  sluggish  movement ;  if  it  leaves  its 
cover  or  the  deep  herbage  of  the  hedgebank  there  is  no  hope 
for  its  escape. 

It  has  been  called  the  blind  worm,  the  eyes  being  so  minute 
as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  In  its  habits  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  mole,  excavating  passages  under  the  surface  of 
the  grass,  and  preying  upon  earth  worms  and  the  destructive 
larva  of  noxious  insects.  It  is  frequently  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  length,  about  the  size  of  the  viper,  the  head  small  and  bony, 
the  body  nearly  of  the  same  size  to  the  extremity ;   it  is 
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enveloped  in  yellowish  scale  armour,  the  scales  so  admirably 
acynsted  the  one  to  the  other  as  to  appear  like  a  polished 
metallic  surface,  faintly  marked  with  a  scale-like  pattern ;  the 
upper  parts  have  a  silvery  tqypeanHMX^  thfi  muler  parts  are 
more  dusky ;  it  is  also  marked  with  three  dadk-liaoidmaaAA 
back ;  the  formation  of  the  head  is  not  unlike  that  of  A» 
lizard ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  connecting  link  between  the  lizard 
and  the  snake.     The  care  bestowed  on  this  reptile  is  apparent 
in  the  protection  given  to  the  eyes,  no  less  than  three  pairs  of 
eyelids  overlapping  these  delicate  organs.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  persecuted  reptile  renders  good  service  to  man; 
in  fact,  the  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted  with 
animated  nature  the  more  clear  becomes  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  lines  of  Wordsworth : 

***Ti8  Nature's  law, 
That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  thii^jSy 
The  dullest  or  most  noxious,  should  exist 
Divorced  from  good." 


AUGUST    31sT. 
The  Wood  Ant. — {Formica  rufa.) 

The  dark,  cool  woodland  paths,  at  noontide  on  a  bright  summer 
day,  are  usually  very  quiet  and  calm ;  a  slight  breeze  occasion- 
ally stirs  the  leaves  overhead  into  a  fluttering  dance,  and  now 
and  then  the  rustle  of  the  squirrel  is  heard  in  the  tree  tops. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  spent  many  pleasant  hours  under 
the  shadow  of  overarching  trees,  made  full  of  interest  by  the 
glimpses  afforded  into  the  habits  of  birds,  insects,  and  animals. 

The  habits  of  the  Ant  appear  to  have  impressed  nearly  all 
observers  of  nature  more  profoundly  than  any  other  insect, 
save,  perhaps,  the  bee.  Aristotle  extols  its  sagacity  ;  Cicero 
ascribed  to  it  mind,  memory,  and  reason ;  and  Huber  studied 
its  habits  and  instincts  for  many  years. 

The  Wood  Ant\&  the  largest  of  the  British  ants.  The  nesfc 
is  very  large,  somewhat  raised  on  the  ground^  appearing  like  a 
loose  heap  of  twigs,  leaves,  grass,  and  earth ;  it  is,  however,  su 
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cofistnxeted  that  it  throws  off  the  falling  moisture.  On  a  fine, 
sunny  morning  the  insects  may  be  seen  busy  in  the  repair  or 
extension  of  their  premises — some  bringing  materials,  and 
others  carefully  adjusting  them,  like  ordinary  labourers  and 
piasons.  By  a  little  careful  attention  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
earth,  before  being  used,  is  moistened  by  the  insect,  and  made 
into  a  mortar,  which  gradually  hardens;  the  tall  herbage  around 
is  skilfully  appropriated  and  bound  down  to  the  dried  leaves 
by  this  cement,  until  the  exterior  is  made  sufficiently  compact. 
Beneath  this  sheltering  roof  may  be  observed  several  avenues 
leading  into  the  citadel,  crowded  with  a  busy  population ;  and 
if  the  roof  is  removed,  numerous  galleries  and  chambers  are 
seen  set  out  in  the  most  regular  order.  Ruber  states  that 
sentinels  are  always  kept  at  these  gateways,  which  are  duly 
closed  at  night  and  opened  in  the  morning. 

The  Wood  Ant  is  stingless,  but  not  on  that  account  without 
the  power  of  offence ;  it  bites  sharply,  and  injects  into  the 
wound  a  poisonous  fluid ;  the  insect  is  fierce  and  revengeful. 
Purveyors  appear  to  be  regularly  appointed  to  provision  the 
camp,  to  whom  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  appears  to  come 
amiss — a  dead  mouse,  bird,  insect,  or  vegetable  matter  speedily 
disappear.  Some  may  be  observed  laden  with  flies  or  smaller 
insects ;  and  honey  or  sugar  is  greedily  carried  off.  The 
ancient  notion  of  the  storing  of  food  for  winter  use  is  un- 
founded, as  the  insect  remains  dormant  in  the  winter. 

Ants  have  remarkable  power ;  we  have  frequently  witnessed 
their  moving  objects  from  30  to  40  times  their  own  weight. 


SEPTEMBER  AND   OCTOBER. 


SEPTEMBEE. 


1.  Partridge  . 

2.  Meadow  Sweet . 

3.  Sea  Eryngo — Sea  Holly — Holme 

4.  Bladder  Kelpweed     . 

5.  Seaweeds  .         .        • 

6.  Bindweed  (sea-side)  . 

7.  Cockle-fish — Scallop-fish 

8.  Crab  (green  or  shore) 

9.  Limpet 

10.  Peregrine  Falcon 

11.  Poppy  (Com)     . 

12.  Mulberry  (common  Black) 

13.  Forget-me-not  (True) 

14.  Loose  Strife  (Purple) 

15.  Spider  (Hunting) 

16.  Tutsan — Park  Leaves 

17.  Hose  Bedeguar . 

18.  Spider  (Garden) 

19.  Butterfly— Painted  Lady 

20.  Moth  (Ghost)    . 

21.  Hop  (wild) 

22.  Betony  (Wood) . 

23.  Butterfly  (common  Blue) 

24.  Hawk  Moth — Humming  Bird 

25.  Rock  Rose — Dwarf  Cistus 

26.  Hemp        .... 

27.  Goldfinch. 

28.  Toad         .... 

29.  Blue  Bottle  (common^ 

30.  Ling  (common) . 

y 


Perdix  einerea. 
Spircea  ttlmdria. 
Eryngium  mariUmum. 
Fucwt  Hodosus, 
Ddeaaeria  sanffuinea. 
Convolmdus  soldaivella. 
Cardium  edule. 
Carcinua  moenae. 
PateUa  vulgata, 
Faloo  peregrinua. 
Papaver  rluxas, 
Morus  nigra. 
Myosotia  palusUis, 
Lythrum  aalicaria. 
Scdtieus  scenicus. 
Hypericum  androscemum. 
Cynips  rosce, 
Epeina  diadema, 
CynOda  cardui, 
Hepicdus  kumtdL 
Hvmulus  lapulus. 
Betonica  officinalis, 
PolyommaJtwi  alexia. 
Macrogloaea  ddkurvm. 
HeUantiiemum  vulgare. 
Cannabis  sativa, 
CardueUs  degana. 
Bvfo  vulgaris, 
Centaurea  cyanus, 
Calluna  vulgoHa. 


SEPTEMBER   1st. 

The  Paktridge.  —  (Perdix  cinerea,) 

*  *  Now  Summer  has  one  foot  from  out  the  world, 

Her  golden  mantle  floating  in  the  air."— -Thurlow. 

The  morning  mists  begin  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  Autumn, 
and  the  sports  of  the  field  commence — sportsmen 

"  From  field  to  field 
The  sounding  coveys  urge  their  labouring  flight ; 
Eager  amid  the  rising  cloud  to  pour 
The  gun's  imerring  thunder." 

The  Partridge  is  distinguished  among  the  feathered  race  for 
the  affectionate  care  which  it  exhibits  towards  its  young. 
Every  sportsman  can  relate  anecdotes  of  this  remarkable 
parental  interest,  more  especially  of  the  female  bird.  The 
nest  is  formed,  or  rather  a  slight  excavation  is  made,  in  the 
ground,  and  a  few  withered  leaves  collected  early  in  the  spring, 
often  amid  the  young  wheat,  which  grows  up  around  the  nest 
just  in  time  to  screen  the  bird  during  incubation  ;  sometimes 
the  grass  lands  are  selected  for  the  nesting-place,  and  then  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  young  are  not  hatched  at 
mowing  time.  Under  these  circumstances  the  hen  bird  will 
sit  patiently  as  the  scythe  sweeps  nearer  and  nearer,  and  suffer 
even  decapitation  rather  than  forsake  her  nest.  When  the 
young  are  hatched — and  the  covey  not  unfrequently  numbers 
Prom  15  to  20 — ^the  most  assiduous  care  is  shown  by  both  the 
parent  birds ;  the  young  are  sheltered  from  rain,  guarded  from 
ianger,  protected  from  enemies,  after  a  fashion  that  should 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  some  of  .  our 
fashionable  matrons,  who  perform  their  maternal  duties  by 
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deputy.  Markwick,  in  his  notes  to  White's  "  Selbome,''  says, 
''It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  old  Partridge  feign  itself 
wounded  and  run  along  on  the  ground  fluttering  and  crying 
before  either  dog  or  man  to  draw  them  away  from  its  helpless 
unfledged  young  ones."  More  than  once  we  have  witnessed 
the  same  stratagem  when  coming  suddenly  upon  the  restiDg- 
place  of  the  brood.  The  old  birds  immediately  make  the  most 
discordant  noise,  and,  putting  on  the  semblance  of  inability  to 
fly,  keep  almost  within  grasp  until  the  young  have  had  time 
to  run  to  shelter ;  as  soon  as  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
old  birds  take  flight.  ^Ir.  Selby  relates  as  a  fact  that  two 
Partridges  did  battle  with  a  carrion  crow  on  behalf  of  their 
young,  and  so  successfully,  that  they  actually  held  the  crow 
imtil  it  w^  taken  from  them  by  ^ose  who  witnessed  the 
courageous  flght 

The  Partridge  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  descrip- 
tion. It  is  plainly  attired  in  a  yellowish-brown  suit,  marked 
with  bars  of  black,  with  a  curious  horse-shoe  figure  on  the 
breast.  The  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  this  bird  is  universallj 
esteemed ;  an  old  couplet  asserts  that 

"  K  Partridge  had  the  woodcock's  thigh 
'Twould  be  the  best  bird  that  e'er  did  fly." 


SEPTEMBER    2nd. 

The  Meadow  Sweet. — (Spircea  tdmdria,) 

September  days  are  admirably  adapted  for  an  extended  rural 
ramble;  the  sun  shines  brightly,  yet  the  heat  is  moderate;  the 
trees  are  full  of  leaf,  the  landscape  has  lost  but  little  of  its 
freshness,  flowers  are  mingled  with  fruits,  and  the  birds  have 
recommenced  their  songs.  A  feeling  something  akin  to  the 
uneasiness  shown  by  migratory  birds  may  now  be  observed  to 
steal  over  our  smoke-dried  citizens  as  the  sunbeams  turn  the 
dusty  air  of  the  counting-house  or  shop  into  particles  of  float- 
ing gold.  The  love  of  pelf,  all-powerful  as  it  is,  cannot  quite 
crush  out  that  innate  love  of  Nature  impressed  upon  all  the 
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human  race,  and  all  at  once  our  grave  citizens  take  flight,  and 
may  be  observed  wandering  by  the  coast,  or  through  green 
lanes  and  shady  woods,  duly  accompanied,  and  all-admiring. 
We  may  fancy  not  a  few  exclaiming,  as  did  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
on  escaping  from  the  brick  walls  and  dusty  streets  of  the 
city,  "  I  feel  the  fresh  breeze,  see  the  clouds  high  overhead, 
and  the  fresh  verdure  around,  and  I  naturally  exclaim,  *  What 
have  I  got  for  this]'" 

Let  us  follow  the  winding  brooklet,  that  seems  to  say, 

"  With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow- weed  and  mallow." — ^Tennyson. 

And  not  with  willow-weed  and  mallow  only;  we  find  the 
banks  completely  margined  with  Meadow  Sweet.  "  The  fair 
queen  of  the  meadows ''  is  not  an  unfrequent  plant  in  damp 
pastures,  though  not  there  attaining  either  the  height  or  grace- 
fulness which  it  assumes  on  the  margin  of  streams,  where  the 
fluttering  clusters  of  cream-coloured,  sweet-smelling  flowers 
bend  over  the  waters  and  nod  with  every  breath  of  air,  as 
though  enamoured  of  their  oi^n  image  mirrored  below.  The 
fragrance  of  the  plant  has  been  compared  to  new-mown  hay 
or  hawthorn  flowers ;  the  perfume  is  very  pleasant  in  the  open 
air,  but  the  flowers  should  not  be  carried  into  the  house  for 
ornament;  many  a  violent  headache  has  been  unconsciously 
caused  by  the  odour  of  the  plant — ^it  partakes  of  the  quality 
of  prussic  acid,  and  serious  illness  has  frequently  resulted 
from  large  bouquets  of  the  flower  gracing  the  dressing-table, 
and  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bedroom  during  night.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  an  astringent  quality;  the  juice  of  the  stems, 
with  copperas,  makes  a  good  black  dye. 

The  plant  was  supposed  of  old  to  possess  valuable  powers. 
The  old  herbalists  say  of  it — "  A  leaf  hereof  put  into  a  cup 
of  claret  wine,  maketh  a  merry  heart,  and  giveth  also  a  fine 
reHsh." 
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SEPTEMBER    3rd. 
Sea  Eryngo,  Holly,  or  Holme. — {Eryngium  fnarUimunu) 

The  annual  migration  to  the  sea  side  has  now  set  in  with 
intensity,  scarcely  a  family  but  are  off  to  find 

"Society,  where  none  intrude. 
By  the  lone  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar." 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  change  from  the  hot,  ill- 

odoured  streets  of  the  city  to  the  fresh,  health-giving  breezes 

of  the  sea  side  ;  from  the  hurry,  cares,  anxieties,  and  bustle 

of  business,  to  the  quiet  and  calmness  of  some  unfrequented 

nook,  where  we  can  look  out  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  is 

most  invigorating  and  restorative,  both  to  mind  and  body ;  the 

crested  waves  dashing  against  the  rock,  and  throwing  the  spray 

in  a  silver  shower  over  the  projecting  mass ;  or  the  hissing, 

whitened  surf  ruvshing  up  the  sands,  leaving  a  spoil  of  weeds 

and  shells  behind,  are  joyous  sights  and  sounds  to  the  business 

wearied  man. 

"The  bridegroom  Sea, 
Toying  with  the  shore,  his  wedded  bride,  * 
And  in  the  fullness  of  his  marriage  joy 
He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells — 
Ketircs  a  s})aco  to  sec  how  fair  she  looks, 
Then,  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her." — A.  Sanra. 

There  are  also  peculiarities  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of 
the  sea  shore  tliat  interest  by  their  strangeness  ;  sea  weeds — 
so  marvellous  in  their  structure  and  so  beautiful  in  their 
colouring — the  radiated  animals  of  the  sea,  or  the  curious 
forms  of  vegetable  life  lining  the  shore,  have  each  a  separate 
attraction.  The  Sea  Holly  or  Eryngo,  growing  luxuriantly 
amid  the  heaps  of  drifted  sand,  is  also  worthy  a  passing  thought. 
It  stands  boldly  np  to  meet  the  sea  breeze,  often  so  fatal  to 
vegetable  life,  putting  forth  its  beautifully  reticulated  leaves, 
a  pale  sea  green  veined  with  white,  fair  as  a  flower.  The 
white  stalk,  some  three  feet  high,  crowned  with  small  bright 
blue  flowers,  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  The  plant  bears 
some  resemblance  in  its  foHage  to  onr  common  Holly,  but  is 
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infinitely  more  beautiful.  The  roots  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  their  restorative  power.  The  old  botanists  proclaimed  it 
as  "a  most  excellent  plant "  as  a  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic. 
The  root  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  is  often  candied  with  sugar 
and  sold  by  confectioners  as  a  sweetmeat ;  a  manufactory  of 
this  kind  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Colchester.  The  young 
flowering  shoots,  when  boiled,  are  said  to  have  the  flavour  of 
asparagus,  and  are  sometimes  eaten  ;  but  we  cannot,  from  our 
own  experience,  recommend  its  use  ;  they  bear  no  comparison 
to  asparagus  in  the  prime  of  its  season. 


SEPTEMBER    4th. 
Bladder   Kelpweed. — (Fncus  nodosus.) 

*  *  See,  as  they  float  along,  the  entangled  weeds 
Slowly  approach,  upborne  on  bladdery  beads." — Ckabbe. 

Wherever  a  rugged  cliff  projects  into  the  salt  water,  or  tlio 
coast  line  is  strewn  with  large  boulders,  covered  at  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  many  varieties  of  Algae  or  Sea  Weed  may  be  found. 
The  most  common  is  the  Nodosits^  easily  distinguished  by  its 
large  air  bladders,  set  at  intervals  in  the  midst  of  the  soft, 
leathery,  dark  olive  sprays ;  by  the  aid  of  this  curious  appara- 
tus the  plant  is  enabled  to  float  on  the  surface,  or  is  slightly 
submerged ;  these  air  bladders  are  known  in  some  parts  as 
**  Sea  Gooseberries,"  out  of  which  village  boys  make  whistles  ; 
if  the  bladders  are  thrown  into  the  fire  the  expansion  of  the 
air  within  causes  an  exjjlosion. 

The  growth  of  the  plant  is  remarkable ;  on  examination  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  that  essential  to  most 
plants,  a  root.  It  adheres  to  the  rock  simply  for  support, 
gathering  its  nutriment  from  the  sea,  absorbing  the  alkalies 
^nd  phosphates  contained  in  the  salt  water.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  the  growth  is  rapid,  the  plant  sending  out 
branching  stems  many  yards  in  length,  the  oblong  bladders  of 
^ir  appearing  at  every  two  or  three  inches ;  the  weed  mats 
together  occasionally  in  enormous  dark  vegetable  masses. 

The  Swim  Bladder  is  a  wonderful  provision  by  which  the 
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plant  is  enabled  to  keep  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  the  tide 
ebbs  or  flows.  Where  the  face  of  the  rock  is  only  washed  by 
the  spray  the  brands  of  the  plant  become  thicker  and  shorter, 
and  air  bladders  are  absent  This  cliange  in  growth  is  not 
suddenly  assumed,  for,  as  the  plant  recedes  from  high  water 
level,  the  apparatus  for  floating  gradually  lessens  imtil  it 
entirely  disappears. 

The  various  Kelpweeds  that  edge  our  coast  are  in  many 
places  carefully  collected  for  manure ;  in  the  Orkneys  they  are 
as  regularly  cropped  as  the  barley  is  mown.  Kelp  is  there  con- 
sidered the  best  manure  for  potatoes,  and  in  severe  seasons 
the  farmers  resort  to  it  as  fodder  for  cattle.  It  was  formerly 
gathered  in  Ireland  and  burnt  in  immense  quantities  ^for  the 
ash  (carbonate  of  soda.)  The  wonderful  advance  made  in 
chemical  discovery  has  put  an  end  to  Kelp  burning  by  pro- 
ducing a  better  article  at  a  less  expense. 

The  Seaweeds  would  appear  to  be  little  esteemed  by  many 
farmers  on  the  west  coast,  as  heaps  of  drift  remain  to  dry  and 
rot  on  the  shore  ;  occasionally  it  comes  into  use  as  the  material 
for  a  hotbed,  as  it  soon  heats  in  the  mass.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Kelp  would  well  repay  the  labour  of  gathering  and  haul- 
ing to  many  of  our  arable  lands  within  easy  distance  of  the 
coast. 


SEPTEMBER    5th. 

Sea   Weeds. — {Ddesseria  sangulaea.) 

The  sojourners  within  the  smell  of  salt  water  can  scarcely  fail 
to  notice  as  they  ramble  along  the  coast  the  numerous  varieties 
of  sea  weeds  which  are  from  time  to  time  torn  from  the 
rocks  by  the  violent  winds  and  waves,  and  deposited  within 
high  water  mark.  There  is  great  variety  in  these  so-called 
Weeds  or  algce,  ranging  in  colour  from  dark  olive  green  to 
bright  scarlet.  These  various  tints  are  indications  of  their 
l)Osition  of  growth,  the  deep  water  plants  being  of  brighter 
colours  than  those  of  the  surface.  The  Dele^seria  Sang^iinea, 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  Sea  Weeds,  may  be  recognised  b^ 
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its  bright  crimson  colour ;  the  leaf -like  fronds  appear  very- 
frail,  and,  as  autumn  deepens  into  winter,  the  specimens  tossed 
upon  the  coast  are  usually  found  torn  and  ragged,  the  tissues 
connecting  the  leaf  ribs  being  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 
texture.  Amid  the  tangled  mass  of  Weed,  the  spoil  of 
boisterous  winds,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  any  one  of  the 
various  Sea  Plants  that  is  not  deeply  interesting,  whether  we 
regard  their  most  curious  structure  or  their  admirable  adaptation 
to  the  allotted  place  in  the  economy  of  nature.  There  is  a 
remarkable  provision  made  for  the  dispersion  of  the  seed  of 
most  of  our  sea  plants.  The  seed  vessels  are  found  crowded 
on  the  leaves.  Ultimately  these  vessels  burst,  and  the  seeds 
are  scattered.  Minute  as  they  are,  and  insignificant  as  we  may 
deem  them  to  be,  not  one  has  been  left  in  the  deep  without 
care  Examine  and  you  will  see  that  each  is  surrounded  by 
fine  hairs ;  these  keep  up  a  vibratory  motion  as  if  alive,  and 
thus  the  seeds  fioat,  rocked  to  and  fro  on  the  restless  bosom 
of  the  great  deep — 

"Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting, 
On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main  ; 
Till,  in  sheltered  coves  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches. 
All  have  found  repose  again." — Longfellow. 

The  spores  of  Sea  Weeds  are  covered  by  a  curious  vegetable 
glue,  so  that  they  adhere  quickly  and  firmly  to  the  bare  rock. 
Maccullock,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  attributes  of  God,  refers 
to  this  pecTiliar  gummy  substance  as  follows  : — "  Let  chemistry 
name  another  mucilage,  another  substance  which  water  cannot 
dissolve,  though  apparently  in  solution  with  water,  and  then 
ask  if  this  extraordinary  secretion  was  not  designed  for  the 
special  end  attained,  and  whether,  also,  it  does  not  afford  an 
example  of  that  power  which  has  only  to  will  that  it  may  pro- 
duce what  it  desires,  even  by  means  the  most  improbable." 
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SEFTEMBER    6th. 
The  Seaside  Bindweed. — {Convolwlus  soldanella.) 

The  seaside  visitor,  when  walking  over  the  hillocks  of  sand 
drift,  might  not  unnaturally  conclude  that,  though 

'^  Nature^B  hand  has  wildly  strewn  her  flowers," 

yet  that  here,  at  least,  there  would  be  barren  waste.  But  this 
is  not  so  ;  a  certain  class  of  plants  find  a  congenial  soil  even 
in  the  heaped-up  sand,  and  shoot  leaf  and  flower  with  great 
luxuriance.  One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  sea  shore,  where 
sand  prevails,  is  the  Seaside  Bindweed,  throwing  out  runners 
several  yards  in  length,  the  bright  pink  blossoms  peeping  out 
from  amid  the  deep  green  leaves,  and  looking  all  the  more 
beautiful  from  the  sterility  around.  The  chalice -shaped 
blossom  is  as  delicately  beautiful  as  any  of  the  cherished 
exotics  of  the  conservatory;  the  bright  pink  of  the  cup  is 
divided  by  five  bands  of  pure  white — ^the  bottom  of  bright 
yellow.  The  plant  shows  to  great  advantage  when  hanging 
over  a  steep  sand  bank,  and  falling  in  a  mass  of  leaves  and 
flowers. 

We  have  three  varieties  of  the  Bindweed — ^the  large  pure 
white ;  the  seaside ;  and  the  small  pink  and  white.  The 
growth,  blossoms,  and  leaves  of  each  differ  materially,  yet  it 
may  be  that  these  varieties  are  caused  by  difference  of  situa- 
tion and  soil.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  common  white  Bind- 
weed, growing  in  hedges  near  the  coast,  somewhat  shortens 
its  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  thickens  their  texture;  and  the 
plant  distinguished  as  the  Seaside,  when  found  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  sand  drift,  lengthens  its  half-circular  leaves  and 
assumes  a  paler  blossom — that  is,  they  draw  nearer  to  each 
other.  It  is  well  known  that  climate  exercises  great  influence 
on  vegetable  life.  We  see  this  even  in  the  growth  made  by 
trees  in  a  fine  or  ungenial  season,  for  a  thicker  layer  of  wood 
is  made  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  plants  vary  materially  in  their  texture  and  growth 
under  different  external  conditions.  All  vegetable  growth  is 
from  the  elimination  of  a  simple  cell,  and  from  this  cell  every 
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part  of  the  plant  proceeds.  If  this  primary  cell  is  modified 
by  the  conditions  around  it,  the  plant  itself  must  present  a 
somewhat  altered  appearance,  from  the  difference  of  aspect, 
soil,  &c.,  and  these  differences  would  become  more  marked  by 
time.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest 
evidence  that  one  plant  progresses  into  another  of  a  higher 
class ;  but  abundant  testimony  is  offered  to  the  observer  that 
plants  and  animals  do  adjust  themselves  to  altered  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  the  varieties  of  the  Bindweed  may  have 
proceeded  from  a  common  parent  stock. 


SEPTEMBER    7th. 

Common  Cockle,  or  Scallop  Fish. — {Gardium  edide.) 

This  common  shell  fish  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  little 
description.  It  is  supplied  to  every  hamlet  on  the  coast,  and 
sent  in  great  quantities  to  our  inland  cities.  On  the  sands 
washed  by  the  tide,  and  on  the  banks  of  our  estuaries — 
especially  the  latter — Cockle  beds  are  abundant ;  indeed,  the 
Cockle  is  found  nearly  all  over  the  world,  and  profusely  so  in 
warm  and  temperate  climates.  The  fish  is  good — ^raw,  pickled, 
boiled,  or  roasted ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
quantity  of  meat  to  the  amount  of  sheU  is  very  inconsiderable, 
probably  about  a  pound  of  fish  to  a  bushel  of  shell. 

The  shells  are  equivalve  and  variously  coloured — blue,  buff, 
pink,  brown,  sbiaetimes,  though  rarely,  white — marked  with 
stripes  running  round  the  shell,  and  with  regular  radiate  ribs. 
The  sheUs  would  appear  to  be  a  most  complete  protection  to 
the  fish ;  but  the  Scallop  has  many  enemies,  and  these  must 
be  fed,  and  thus  keep  down  the  too  great  multiplication  of  the 
Cockle.  Upon  the  receding  of  the  tide,  numbers  of  Cockle 
shells  are  usually  left  behind,  and  a  slight  examination  will 
show  that  the  fish  has,  in  many  cases,  fallen  a  victim  to  some 
of  its  numerous  enemies  :  the  shell  is  seen  to  have  been  per- 
forated, and  the  inmate  of  the  apparently  impregnable  castle 
has  been  consumed  alive  within  its  own  walls  by  some  minute 
perfidious  foe. 
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Hie  Cockle  burrows  in  the  wet  sand ;  after  tiie  reeedii^  of 
the  tide,  slight  depressions  may  be  seen  on  the  smfMC;,  and 
frequently  yon  may  observe  jets  of  water  thrown  np,  and  sand 
bubbles  rise ;  these  are  partiaUy  caused  bj  Coddes  who  aie 
moring  about  under  the  surface ;  a  rapid  thrast  with  a  spade 
may  possibly  turn  out  the  fish ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  escape, 
for  it  digs  rapidly  and  deeply,  going  down  sereral  feet  in  die 
sand,  mining  more  rapidly  than  you  can  dig. 

The  fish  may  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  sand,  jumping 
after  a  carious  fashion  by  the  aid  of  its  large,  cylindrical  foot 
with  sub-conical  termination,  bent  elbow-Uke,  progressing  br 
an  odd  morement,  somewhat  between  a  h<^  and  a  jump. 


SEPTEMBER    8th. 

The  Greek  or  Shore  Crab. — (Carcinvs  flt<ma«.) 

This  green-backed  crustacean  is  an  uneataiUe  Crab,  and  is 
probably  on  this  account  more  plentiful  on  our  coasts  than  if 
it  was  good  as  food.  As  you  sit  quietly  near  high  water  mark 
you  may  observe  that  the  olive  green  weed  is  now  and  then 
stirred  and  lifted  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  most  curious  look- 
ing animal,  a  Green  Crab,  scuttles  about  and  plunges  into  one 
of  the  little  salt  water  pools  or  creeps  under  the  fucus.  Its 
mode  of  progression  is  most  remarkable — sidling  along  in  any 
direction,  backward,  forward,  or  sideways,  with  equal  ease  and 
in  the  quaintest  fashion  in  search  of  food  amid  the  seaweed, 
and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  the  colours  being  so 
exactly  matched.  Anything  that  lives  and  which  can  be  safely 
attacked  is  preyed  upon,  not  even  excepting  the  junior  branches 
of  its  own  immediate  family ;  the  Crab  throws  itself  boldly  on 
its  victim,  enclosing  it  within  the  claws ;  it  is  then  picked 
out,  torn  in  pieces,  and  devoured.  When  direly  pressed  by 
hunger,  two  Crabs  of  nearly  the  same  size  will  engage  in  deadly 
combat,  and  in  the  encounter  possibly  both  may  get  damaged; 
but  torn  off  claws  or  rent  armour  are  easily  rectified;  the  Crabs 
retire  under  the  weeds  and  rapidly  replace  the  lost  limbs  and 
build  up  the  torn  rents  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  they 
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secrete  for  the  purpose ;  in  fact,  when  their  habitations  become 
uneasy  from  the  closeness  of  the  fit  they  cast  the  old  shell  and 
rapidly  secrete  a  new  one,  better  adapted  for  their  increased 
dimensions,  this  change  of  habitation  being  usually  made  once 
in  each  year,  until  full  growth  has  been  attained.  Most  visitors 
to  the  coast  have  no  doubt  observed  air  bubbles  rising  from 
the  wet  sand,  after  the  retiring  of  the  tide  ;  these  bubbles  are 
not  unfrequently  caused  by  Crabs.  Some  little  care  should  be 
exercised  in  capturing  Crabs,  for  the  tips  of  their  claws  are 
sharply  toothed,  and  so  firm  a  grip  is  taken  that  release  is 
more  easily  desired  than  obtained.  The  Crab  will  readily  imbed 
its  claws  in  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  and  thus  this  curious  specimen 
of  the  British  stalk-eyed  Crustacea  may  be  safely  examined. 
The  eyes  are  seen  to  project  in  the  front  on  footstalks,  like 
small  horns  or  miniature  telescopes,  and  on  close  examination 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  cut  into  a  number  of  facets,  so 
that  when  the  telescope  is  extended,  a  view  is  taken  on  all 
«ides  at  once ;  behind  these  curious  eyes  are  the  antennae. 
The  two  round  masses  on  either  side  of  the  stomach,  usually 
•called  eyes,  are  in  fact  small  storehouses  of  material  (carbonate 
of  lime)  collected  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  or  for  its  new  habi- 
tation. No  wonder  the  Crab  is  so  voracious,  seeing  that  it  is 
furnished  with  a  dozen  pairs  of  jaws,  and  has  a  stomach  lined 
with  teeth ! 


SEPTEMBER    9th. 
The   Limpet.  —  {Patella  vulgata,) 

The  most  casual  observer  of  natural  objects  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  notice,  in  his  walks  along  the  seashore  at  low  water  the 
curious  bonnet-shaped  shells  adhering  to  the  sea-washed  rocks; 
these  are  the  dwelling-places  of  the  common  Limpet.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  patella,  but  the  differences  are  so 
shadowy,  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  probably  fail  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  patella  vulgata  is 
quite  common  on  our  coast;  the  shell  is  somewhat  conical, 
with  a  flattened  summit,  adhering  with  surprising  tenacity  to 
ihe  face  of  the  rock ;  the  mollusk  has  the  power  of  creating  a 
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vacuum  witMn  the  shell,  and  thus  the  firm  adhesion  is  caused 
by  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  animal  has  also  the  power  of 
softening  the  surface  of  the  rock  within  the  shell  and  absorbing 
the  particles  of  stone,  so  that  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the  rock 
exactly  fitting  the  shell ;  in  this  case  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  remove  the  shell  from  the  stone  without  destroying  the 
animal.  The  Limpet  can  neither  run,  swim,  nor  fly ;  it  is  not, 
however,  destitute  of  protection,  ample  compensation  being 
given  in  the  curious  provisions  noted. 

The  organisation  of  this  humble  animal  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Cuvier,  Rang,  Sowerby,  and  others,  between  whom 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists.  More  recent  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  the  view  taken  by  the  talented  author 
of  the  ^^  Regne  AnimaV^  was  the  correct  one. 

The  Limpet  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  various  seaweeds,  but  as 
far  as  our  own  observation  has  extended,  the  moUusk  remains 
fixed  to  the  same  spot  of  rock  for  weeks,  if  not  for  months 
together ;  the  fact  of  its  sinking  a  cavity  into  the  stone  shows 
its  general  non-migratory  character.  We  should,  therefore, 
apprehend  that  its  nutriment  is  found  in  the  floating  animal- 
cula  of  the  seawater. 

Driven  back  by  the  rising  tide,  we  regain  the  shore,  as  the 
crimson  flush  in  the  West  betrays  the  day's  decline. 


t( 


It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free  ; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquility ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea." 

Wordsworth. 


SEPTEMBER   10th. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon. — [Falco  peregrinus.) 

* '  Then  as  a  Falcon  from  the  rocky  height 
Her  quarry  seen,  impetuous  at  the  sight 
Forth  springing  instant,  darts  herself  from  high, 
Shoots  on  the  wing  and  skims  along  the  sky." — Iliad. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon,  or  Goshawk,  was  specially  assigned  by 
the  sporting  Prioress  of  Sopwell  Nunnery  to  the  dignity  of  an 
earl,  other  less  prized  birds  to  lower  titles.    Though  somewhat 
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rare,  the  Peregrine  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  positions 
assigned  to  it  by  Homer — ^some  "  rocky  height"  is  selected,  as 
it  offers  a  wide  range  of  view.  The  hen  bird  is  more  properly 
the  Peregrine,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  is  more  powerful 
than  the  male,  which  is  known  as  a  Tiercel :  both  were  used 
of  old  in  hawking,  the  favourite  sport  of  the  nobility  of  a  past 
age.  The  head  of  the  male  bird  is  black,  the  same  colour 
prevailing  on  the  neck  and  back,  and  shading  off  into  bluish- 
gray;  the  breast  and  under  parts  of  the  bird  are  of  pearl-gray, 
with  bars  of  reddish  brown;  the  female  differs  slightly  in 
plumage  from  the  male,  the  colours  are  somewhat  deeper  in 
tinge. 

Izaac  Walton  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  power  and  docility 
of  his  Falcon  :  "  In  the  air  my  noble,  generous  Falcon  ascends 
to  such  a  height,  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not 
able  to  reach  to ;  their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  eleva- 
tion ;  but  from  which  height  I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a 
word  from  my  mouth,  which  she  both  knows  and  obeys,  to 
accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own  me  for  her  master,  to 
go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing  the  next  day  to  afford  me 
the  like  recreation." 

It  is  stated  that,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Thomas 
Marson  gave  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast^  or  couple,  of 
Hawks.  The  birds  were,  in  ancient  times,  strictly  preserved ; 
the  usual  breeding  places  were  placed  under  the  especial 
guardianship  of  the  occupiers  of  the  adjacent  lands,  who  were 
made  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  noble  birds  and  their 
young.  The  appropriation  of  Falcons'  eggs,  or  of  the  young 
birds,  was  deemed  a  very  high  offence,  and  was  punished  by 
forfeiture  of  the  right  hand. 

The  flight  of  the  Falcon  is  exceedingly  swift  and  graceful, 
their  power  of  wing  is  manifested  in  the  fierce  rushing  dash 
with  which  they  take  their  prey. 

"The  Falcon  hovering  flies, 
Balanc'd  in  air,  and  confidently  bold, 
Hangs  o'er  him  like  a  cloud ;  then  aims  her  blow 
Full  at  his  destined  head. " 

Falconry  has  been  revived  as  a  recreation  by  the  officers  at 
the  camp  at  Aldershot,  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  <kc. 
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SEPTEMBER   11th. 

The  Coen   Poppy. — (Papaver  rhcecu.) 

That  common  flower  of  the  cornfield,  the  Com  Poppy,  or  Red 
Weed,  is  remarkably  sensitive  to  atmospheric  moisture ;  the 
buds  turn  drooping  toward  the  ground  whilst  rain  continues^ 
seemingly  making  no  progress  for  a  long  period  ;  but  when  a 
change  occurs  and  bright  weather  intervenes  the  flower  stalk 
is  rapidly  straightened  and  the  blossom  flaunts  its  gay  colouis 
in  the  sunbeams.  Insects  are  attracted,  the  natural  processes 
are  completed,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  scarlet  banners  are 
dropped  to  the  earth,  as  of  no  further  use.  These  facts  are 
common  enough,  but  nevertheless  they  exhibit  unmistakeable 
signs  of  Providential  care. 

On  new-turned  land  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
Poppies  spring  forth  by  millions ;  our  railway  embankments 
are  sometimes  perfectly  red  for  considerable  distances  with  the 
profusion  of  the  plant.  It  is  the  most  splendid  scarlet  flower 
we  have  ;  the  blossom  is  composed  of  the  thinnest  tissue,  and 
so  fragile  as  often  to  fall  in  gathering.  It  is  said  to  symbolize 
the  joys  of  human  life  : 

**  Pleasures  are  like  Poppies  spread: 
You  seize  the  flower,  the  bloom  is  shed.*' 

The  colour  of  the  Poppy  beautifully  contrasts  with  the  com, 
but  notwithstanding  its  gay  appearance,  it  is  viewed  with  Uttle 
favour  by  the  farmers  of  the  present  day.  In  the  olden  time 
it  was  regarded  with  more  pleasure,  and  the  sheaves  were  gaily 
decked  with  Poppies,  as  evidence  of  a  good  harvest.  The  round 
flowers  are  known  in  some  villages  as  cheese  lowlsy  and  also  by 
the  name  of  head-ache.     Clare  says, 

**  Com  Poppies  that  in  crimson  dwell, 
Called  head-ache,  from  their  sickly  smelL" 

The  flowers  partake  in  a  small  degree  of  the  property  of 
opium.  If  the  urn-shaped  seed-vessel  is  pierced  when  nearly 
ripe,  a  white  liquor  exudes ;  this,  dried  in  the  sun,  is  opium. 
Laudanum  is  opium  distilled  in  spirits  of  wine.    The  seed  pod 
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is  worth  examination ;  it  will  be  found  to  contain  an  incredible 
number  of  minute  seeds;  Ray  counted  32,000  in  a  single  head. 
It  is  not  very  apparent  at  first  how  these  seeds  are  to  get  out 
of  the  urn,  but  on  examination  small  pores  will  be  found  at 
the  summit  of  the  seed  cup,  admirably  devised  for  this  purpose. 
Many  curious  legends  are  connected  with  the  Poppy. 
Theocritus  says  that  the  frail,  gauzy  petals  of  the  blossom 
prove  talismans  for.  Cupid,  thus  : 

"  By  a  prophetic  Poppy  leaf  I  found 
Your  changed  affection :  for  it  gave  no  sound, 
Though  in  my  hand  struck  hollow  as  it  lay, 
But  quickly  wither'd,  like  your  love,  away." 


SEPTEMBER    12th. 

The  Common  Black  Mulbehey  Tree. — (Monis  nigra.) 

Obtginally  a  native  of  Persia.  Gerarde  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  cultivator  of  this  tree  in  England,  somewhere  about 
1570  to  1580.  James  I.,  in  1608,  took  the  tree  into  royal 
favour,  and  caused  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  landed  gentry 
throughout  the  realm,  recommending  the  culture  of  the  tree, 
and  arrangements  were  made  by  royal  authority  for  distribution 
of  the  seed  of  the  tree  through  the  various  counties  to  all  who 
applied ;  thus  the  culture  of  the  tree  became  fashionable,  and 
most  of  the  gardens  of  our  old  mansions  were,  and  some  are 
still,  ornamented  with  the  Mulberry ;  the  trees  that  remain,  in 
many  instances,  no  doubt,  dating  back  to  the  royal  distribution. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  first  Mulberry  Trees  ever  planted 
in  England  still  remain  in  the  grounds  around  Sion  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Mulberry  is 
not  only  tenacious  of  life,  but  attains  to  a  very  considerable 
age. 

The  object  sought  by  the  King  was,  the  supply  of  food  for 
silkworms  and  the  production  of  raw  silk.  The  trees  flourished, 
but  our  climate  was  found  unsuitable  for  the  insect ;  the  silk 
produced  was  of  so  inferior  a  quality,  that  the  attempt  was 
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Boon  abandoned.  A  similar  movement  was  made  in  1718, 
when  Chelsea  Park  was  planted  with  Mulberry  Trees;  but  this 
speculation  also  failed,  like  several  subsequent  attempts,  to 
rear  the  silkworm  as  a  commercial  undertaking. 

The  tree,  though  not  attaining  any  very  majestic  size,  pre- 
sents a  handsome  appearance  when  set  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy 
lawn,  in  front  of  some  fine  old  mansion.  The  foliage  is  of  the 
brightest,  liveliest  green ;  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  this  month, 
is  of  a  deep  velvet  black,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  a  most  agreeable 
fruit,  equalling  the  strawberry  or  raspberry  in  its  delicious 
flavour,  but  resembling  neither.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  the  table 
as  a  dessert  fruit,  for  as  it  is  only  in  high  perfection  when  it 
drops  from  the  tree,  and  speedily  loses  its  excellence,  little  use 
is  made  of  it  for  this  purpose.  We  remember  drinking,  at  an 
old  mansion,  some  years  since,  what  was  called  Mulberry  cider, 
a  very  pleasant  beverage,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  Mulberry 
and  apple  mingled. 

The  tree  has  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  the  Wise  Tree, 
for  when  it  puts  forth  its  leaves,  the  danger  of  spring  frosts  is 
past. 

**  The  Midberry  Tree,  the  Midbeny  Tree ! 
No  child  of  the  wood  so  wise  as  me ; 
For  the  Sprinjg  may  come,  and  the  Spring  may  go, 
And  her  nastier  mates  in  beauty  glow  ; 
Yet  still  she  waits  her  fitting  time, 
Till  Slimmer  hath  reached  ite  sunny  prime. 
Prudent;  patient  Mulberry  Tree  I 
What  child  of  the  wood  so  wise  as  she  ?  " 

Isaak  Walton  says,  "  The  perch,  it  has  been  observed,  will 
not  bite  untU  the  Mulberry  Tree  buds ;  that  is  to  say,  until 
extreme  frosts  be  past  the  spring.  When  the  Mulberry  Tree 
blossoms,  many  gardeners  observe  their  forward  fruit  to  be 
past  the  danger  of  frost.'* 

From  the  bark  of  one  species  of  the  Mulberry  the  Japanese 
are  said  to  manufacture  ver}'  tolerable  paper ;  and  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  a  kind  of  cloth. 


\ 
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SEPTEMBER    13th. 
The  True  Forget-me-not — {Myosotis  palustris), 

or,  Water  Scorpion  Grass,  as  it  is  occasionally  called.  This 
plant  seems  to  be  an  especial  favourite  with  the  German  poets, 
the  flower  is  often  used  by  them  as  the  emblem  of  friendship 
or  love.  Gk)ethe,  in  his  "  Lay  of  the  Imprisoned  Knight,'* 
distinguishes  it  as 

"The  loveliest  flower, 
The  fairest  of  the  fair." 

Muchler  embalms  it  in  his  sweet  verses  as  the 

**  Flower  of  heaven's  divinest  hue  ! 
Symbol  of  affection  true  ! " 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  true  poets  of  Germany  have  a  word 
of  grace  and  favour  for  this  beautiful  flower  of  the  brookside. 
The  legend  of  the  Knight  and  the  Lady  is  also  of  German 
origin,  but  must,  from  its  frequent  repetition,  be  well  known. 
The  True  Forget-me-not  is^ essentially  a  water  plant;  it  is 
never  found  far  distant  from  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  ; 
the  foliage  is  of  light  green,  fleshy,  covered  with  soft  hair,  and 
shaped  like  the  ear  of  a  mouse.     The  flower  is  a  star  of  five 
rays,  of  bright  blue,  with  a  golden  eye  in  the  centre;  the 
flower-stalk  is  curiously  coiled  at  the  top,  which  straitens  out 
as  the  flowers  expand.    It  derives  one  of  its  many  names  from 
this  curious  coil,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  a  scorpion — 
hence  scorpion  grass.     The  buds  of  the  flowers  are  externally 
of  pinkish  lilac ;  thus  the   flower-stalk  presents   numerous 
blossoms  "blue  as  the  summer  heavens,"  crowned  with  clusters 
of  pinkish  buds — flowers  and  buds  all  facing  to  the  same  point. 
The  plant  is  very  beautiful,  but  doubly  so  when  mirrored  in 
clear,  placid  waters.     It  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  scorpion  grasses  by  its  larger,  clearer,  and  brighter 

flowers. 

The  Forget-me-not  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  aa 
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the  "flower  of  memory/'  the  emblem  of  true  and  midying 
regard  and  friendship,  and  thus 

**  The  blue  and  bright-eyed  flowret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  *  Forget-me-not,'  " 

is  found  gracing  the  poetry  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  many 
other  lands.  Botanists  speak  of  the  True  Forget-me-not  as 
rare;  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  plant 
fringing  the  banks  of  brook  and  river  with  the  brightest  blae. 


SEPTEMBER    14th. 

The   Purple   Loosestrife. — (L^hrum  mlicaria.) 

**  Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art, 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature's  boon, 
Pour'd  out  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain." — Milton. 

The  Ly  thrum  may  well  be  deemed  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
autumn-blooming  flowers.  The  edges  of  our  river  banks  now 
glow  with  the  deep  red  flowers — showy  spikes  of  blossom, 
often  a  foot  in  length.  In  beauty  of  appearance  and  brilliancy 
of  colouring  it  may  well  stand  comparison  with  our  fairest 
marsh  or  water  flowers.  Lindley  says,  "If  it  were  brought 
from  a  distant  country,  reared  in  a  hothouse,  cultivated  with 
difficulty,  and  sold  at  a  great  price,  it  would  be  the  pride  of 
the  collector,  and  the  admiration  of  a  crowd."  Growing  wild 
amid  reeds  and  rushes,  "  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air,"  it  is  but  little  esteemed.  By  the  astrological  herbalists 
the  plant  was  dedicated  to  the  moon ;  it  was  believed  to  possess 
pacific  qualities,  hence  called  loose  strife,  and  these  placid 
qualities  were  deemed  to  be  of  so  powerful  a  nature  that  bunches 
of  the  plant  were  not  unfrequently  laid  upon  the  yokes  of 
restive  oxen  to  quiet  them;  and  the  hinds  plagued  with 
shrewish  wives  were  wont  secretly  to  put  large  bunches  of 
the  herb  under  the  chairs  and  beds  of  their  scolding  helpmeets 
in  order  to  keep  them  quiet.  So  it  came  to  be  said  of  meek, 
quiet  women,  that  they  were  cradled  in  Loosestrife. 
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The  name  Lythrum  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
lyihron  (blood),  from  the  rich  bright  ruby  colour  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  our  river  banks  at  this  season, 
standing  upon  erect  square  stems  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 
Henna,  so  much  used  by  the  Oriental  ladies  to  adorn  their 
nails,  is  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  a  kindred  plant  of  the  East. 

And  now,  as  we  return  from  our  river-side  ramble,  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  west,  a  glorious  flush  of  colour  paints  the  evening 
sky  and  rapidly  fades  into  sombre  gray ;  the  twilight  creeps 
on,  and  speedily  night  speaks  to  the  earth  in  the  gathering 
darkness — 

**  I  come  to  thee,  0  Earth ! 
With  all  my  gifts ;  for  every  flower  sweet  dew, 
In  bell,  and  urn,  and  chalice  to  renew 

The  glory  of  its  birth." — Hemans. 


SEPTEMBER    15th. 
The  Hunting  Spidee. — {Salticus  scenicus.) 

There  is  a  small  Spider  frequently  met  with  on  old  garden 
walls  facing  the  south,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  stripes 
of  black  and  white  on  its  back,  and  from  these  known  as  the 
Zebra  or  Hunting  Spider.  It  spins  no  web,  but  depends 
entirely  on  its  leaping  power  for  prey.  You  cannot  fail  of 
being  amused  by  watching  its  movements ;  how  still  it 
remains  in  some  convenient  crevice  until  a  fly  settles  near  it ; 
then  stealthily  advancing,  taking  advantage  of  any  inequality 
in  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  approach  its  victim  unperceived ; 
and  so  warily  is  this  done  that  it  usually  happens  that  a 
sufficiently  near  approach  is  made,  and  then  suddenly  a  leap 
is  taken,  and  with  such  accuracy  that  the  fly  finds  the  eiiemy 
on  its  back,  and  receives  the  fatal  poison  before  it  has  recovered 
its  surprise.  If,  however,  from  any  mischance,  the  leap  should 
prove  wide  of  the  mark,  or  too  late,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
wary  insect  has  taken  due  precaution  to  guard  against  a  fall 
by  a  fine  thread,  fixed  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  leaped,  so 
that   injury  is  avoided.      The  Hunting    Spider  is  a  very 
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courageous  little  fellow,  never  hesitating  to  enter  into  moftai 
combat  with  the  common  garden  spider ;  and,  though  its 
antagonist  is  so  superior  in  size  and  weight,  it  not  unfrequently 
proves  •  victorious. 

Spiders  were  formerly  considered  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues.  In  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Delaney,  that  lady  gives  her  daughter  two  infallible 
recipes  for  the  cure  of  ague.  The  second  is,  "  Put  a  Uve 
spider  into  a  goose  quiU,  well  secure  the  opening  with  wax, 
and  then  hang  the  captive  about  the  neck  of  the  afflicted 
child,  as  near  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach  as  may  be."  In 
Notes  and  Queries,  No.  242,  cmious  particulars  are  given  of 
the  former  reputed  efficacy  of  pills  made  of  Spiders*  webs,  <fec. 
Ashmore  states  in  his  diary,  "  I  took,  early  in  the  momiDg, 
a  good  dose  of  elixir,  and  hung  three  spiders  about  my  neck, 
and  they  drove  my  ague  away."  It  is  not  an  unfrequent 
practice  in  some  of  the  isolated  villages  of  the  west  of  Fiance, 
at  the  present  day,  to  enclose  Spiders  in  nutshells,  and  hang 
them  about  the  necks  of  those  suffering  from  fever  or  ague. 
Spiders  were  formerly  taken  internally.  Dr.  Graham,  in  the 
Domestic  Medicine,  prescribes  'spiders  for  the  cure  of  ague. 
The  black  spider  of  Curracco  was  considered  an  admirable 
remedy  for  sea  sickness ;  and  the  great  black  spider  of  our 
bams  has  been  held  to  be  very  efficacious  in  fever,  if  well 
powdered  with  brown  sugar,  and  swallowed  whole. 


SEPTEMBER    16th. 
Tutsan   or   Park   Leaves. — {Hypericum  androscsmum.) 

*  *  Not  a  leaf  seems  faded,  while  the  fields, 
With  ripening  harvests  prodigally  fair. 
In  brightest  sunshine  bask." — Wordsworth, 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  common  ill  repute  which  the 
climate  of  England  bears  is  not,  with  all  its  mists,  fogs,  and 
rain,  greatly  exaggerated.  The  grumblers  have  likened  a  fine 
day  in  England  to  looking  up  a  chimney,  and  a  rainy  day  to 
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looking  down  it.  Our  autumn  months  are,  however,  usually 
characterised  by  sunny  days  and  clear  starlight  nights.  There 
are  often  days  of  the  most  brilliant  description — the  air  all 
golden  with  sunshine,  every  object  clothed  in  the  rarest  garb 
of  beauty ;  there  is  no  beautifier  of  scenery  equal  to  bright 
sunshine.     Moore  says, 

• 

**  Blest  power  of  sunshine  !  genial  day, 
What  oalm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray ! 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this, 
To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet, 
It  was  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  without  regret." 

Along  the  banks  bordering  our  woodside  walk  we  find  the 
shrubby  Tutsan  all  aglow  in  the  bright  sun  rays — the  foliage 
and  berries  of  a  deep  red  colour,  the  broad  leaves  giving  out 
to  the  heated  atmosphere  a  perceptible  resinous  scent.  The 
plant  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one  ;  its  handsome  yellow  blossoms 
ornament  many  favourite  walks;  it  prefers  moist  woods  or 
hedgesides.  lie  leaves  were  formerly  in  repute  for  the  cure 
of  fresh  cuts  or  wounds  ;  it  was  called  by  the  French  "  la  toute 
4iain,^^  corrupted  into  ^^tiit  san.^*  Culpepper  says,  "It  stayeth 
all  the  bleedings  of  wounds,  if  either  the  green  herb  be  bruised 
or  the  powder  of  the  dry  be  applied  thereto.  It  is  a  sovereign 
herb  for  healing  wounds."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant 
proves  valuable  for  this  purpose ;  many  a  severe  wound  has 
been  rapidly  cured  by  the  simple  process  of  appl3dng  bruised 
Tutsan  leaves.  The  plant  has  been  designated  the  **  herb  of 
war,"  no  doubt  from  its  healing  qualities. 

**  Hypericum  was  there,  the  herb  of  war.'* 

The  specific  name  of  the  plant  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  "  man's  blood."  The  juice  of  the  plant  is  of 
a  liffht  red,  and  as  the  autumn  creeps  on  it  deepens  in  colour 
until  it  resembles  blood,  the  seeds  glowing  like  coral,  but 
assuming  in  winter  a  purplish  black.  It  is  a  showy,  noble 
plant,  one  of  those  which  make  us  feel  the  truth  of  the  line, 

"  Earth  were  less  bright  without  the  flowers  that  blossom 
by  the  way.'* 
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SEPTEMBER    17th. 

The  Rose  Bedeguar. — {Cynipa  rosce.) 

At  this  season  a  curious  moss-like  excresence  may  be  seen 
encircling  the  branches  of  our  wild  rose  trees.  At  first  sight 
it  may  have  been  mistaken  for  a  flower,  for  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  it  tinted  with  a  bright  brownish-red  or  even  rose  colour, 
almost  as  bright  as  a  flower.  This  moss-like  ball  is  produced 
by  a  minute  gall  fly,  known  as  Cynips  rosoe.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  mode  in  which  it  is  produced  and  the  purpose  it  is 
destined  to  serve,  it  may  well  excite  our  liveliest  admiration. 
A  marvellous  instinct  unerringly  directs  this  minute  and,  as 
it  would  appear  to  us,  useless  little  fly,  to  a  sure  process  by 
which  its  young  may  be  secured  against  the  rigour  of  the 
approaching  winter,  and  its  species  preserved  from  the  perils  of 
frost  and  snow,  although  assuredly  no  knowledge  or  experience 
can  be  its  guide  in  the  process  adopted. 

At  the  appropriate  season,  when  the  sap  is  stOl  flowing 
upward  through  the  branches  of  the  wild  rose  (for  a  branch 
of  this  tree  is  invariably  selected),  the  parent  fly  assiduously 
punctures  a  series  of  small  holes  through  the  bark  around  the 
branch,  and  into  each  puncture  deposits  an  egg,  carefully 
cementing  over  the  opening  with  a  kind  of  liquid  glue — thus 
there  is  a  cluster  of  eggs  in  immediate  contiguity.  These 
deposits  appear  to  have  the  effect  of  partially  stopping  or 
diverting  ike  flow  of  the  sap.  A  slight  swelling  is  observed 
soon  to  take  place  around  the  punctures,  and  the  bark  sli^tly 
cracks :  out  of  these  minute  fissures  the  sap  escapes,  taking 
the  form  of  weak,  fibrous  bristles,  with  spurs  on  either  side, 
exactly  resembling  minute  rose  branches,  but  soft  as  moss, 
and  in  some  degree  tinted  with  the  colour  of  the  flower;  these 
fibres,  in  process  of  time,  mat  together,  and  a  ball-like  cluster 
is  formed.  If  this  excrescence  is  dissected,  a  dozen  or  more 
curious  little  cells  will  be  discovered  in  the  centre,  and  eveiy 
cell  tenanted  with  a  lively  grub.  Here  they  securely  ride 
through  the  winter  frost  and  tempest,  and  when  the  spring 
returns,  prepare  for  their  final  change — at  length  eating  their 
way  through  the  mossy  cell,  and  sporting  their  tiny  wings  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  summer  air. 
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The  Bedeguar  was  f onnerly  believed  to  possess  considerable 
medical  virtue;  it  was  held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
several  diseases,  and  was  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
"  Kose  Sponge."  Even  at  the  present  day  its  repute  has  not 
entirely  died  out. 


SEPTEMBER    18th. 

The   Garden   Spider. — (Epeina  diadema.) 

As  autumn  approaches,  the  shrubs  and  trees  begin  to  show 
the  delicate  webs  of  the  Garden  Spider.  The  insect  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  with  a  cross  of  white  spots  on  the  back; 
the  eyes,  eight  in  number,  are  arranged  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  head;  the  eight  legs  are  covered  with  fine  hair.  The 
mouth  is  curiously  serrated,  comb-like,  through  which  the 
insect  draws  its  legs  to  free  them  from  dust.  The  thread 
spun  is  composed  of  many  lines,  and  yet  a  strand  of  twenty- 
four  is  not  equal  to  a  single  thread  of  the  silkworm  !  Great 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  naturalists  as  to  the  mode . 
of  constructing  the  web.  Some  authors  have  endowed  the 
insect  with  the  marvellous  power  of  shooting  out  around  it 
a  ray  of  threads  (with  or  against  the  wind)  imtil  they  adhere 
to  objects  in  the  distance.  Others  have  attributed  to  the  thread 
electrical  qualities,  so  that  they  are  attracted  or  repelled  as  the 
case  may  be.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  Garden  Spider,  neither 
of  these  solutions  appear  to  us  to  be  correct,  the  operation 
being  one  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  From  the  selected  leaf  or 
branch,  the  insect  drops  to  a  convenient  leaf  or  branch  below, 
and  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  net  is  made  fast.  The  same 
mode  is  adopted  in  connecting  the  outer  leaves  and  branches 
surrounding  the  space  intended  to  be  webbed  over,  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  done,  the  horizontal  line  is  carried  across  the 
perpendicular,  the  junction  in  the  centre  being  carefully 
fastened ;  with  the  aid  of  this  scaffolding,  the  rays  of  the  web 
are  rapidly  carried  out,  and  these  are  again  banded  together 
by  the  circular  threads — the  distances  being  usually  accordant 
with  the  size  of  the  Spider.  In  this  process  we  may  well  marvel 
at  the  ingenuity  and  exactness  displayed — 
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**  The  Spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread  and  lives  along  the  line." 

The  beautiful  geometric  net  is  often  completed,  to  the  extent 
of  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  three  hours.  Tlie  threads  forming 
the  circular  part  appear  to  be  of  a  more  elastic  and  adhesive 
quality  than  those  forming  the  straight  lines ;  thus  they  not 
only  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  fly,  but  by  their  elasticity 
prevent  the  web  from  being  broken  by  the  struggles  of  the 
captive.  In  early  morning,  the  owner  of  the  net  may  be 
observed  hanging,  head  downward,  from  the  centre  of  his 
domain ;  but  as  the  web  becomes  freed  from  the  moisture  of 
the  night  air,  the  wary  Spider  retires  under  cover,  alive  to  the 
slightest  strain  upon  the  strings  of  his  widespread  net. 

Wordsworth,  with  the  humility  characteristic  of  true  power, 
compares  himself  to  the  Spider  ih.ua  : 

**  Both  busily,  our  needful  bread  to  win. 
We  walk  as  Nature  taught  with  ceaseless  pains : 
Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 
I  spin  my  brains." 

Spider's  web  is  an  efficacious  remedy  for  stopping  the  flow 
of  blood. 


SEPTEMBER    19th. 
The  Painted  Lady  Butterfly — {Cynthia  cardui), 

or,  in  France,  Belle  Dame.  This  fly  may  be  observed  on  the 
wing  during  the  present  month.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
lovely  autumn  flies.     Spenser  describes  it  thus  : 

*  *  The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  dight, 
His  broad  outstretched  horns,  his  hairy  thigh. 
His  glorious  colours,  and  his  glistening  eye, 

form  a  marvellous  creation  of  beauty ;  the  pencilling  of  the 
hinder  wing  is  a  most  delicately  beautiful  design,  in  which 
tints  of  carmine,  blue,  and  gold,  are  mingled  in  spots  and 
crescents ;  the  prevailing  ground  is  of  tawny  brown.  It  w, 
however,  in  the  upper  wings  where  the  chief  splendour  of  the 
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insect  shines ;  here  irregular  markings  of  black  are  entwined 
with  dear  white  spots  or  crescents,  occasionally  inclining  to 
yellow,  but  exquisitely  harmonising  with  the  carmine,  brown, 
and  red.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  accurately 

**  Wings  all  glorious  to  behold, 
Bedropt  with  azure,  jet,  and  gold," 

as  they  flutter,  in  the  bright  morning  sunshine,  from  blossom 
to  blossom. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
marvels  of  Butterfly  life — the  grovelling  earth-born  caterpillar, 
voraciously  feeding  on  the  commonest  vegetables ;  its  seeming 
death  in  the  crysalis  state,  then  the  sudden  revival  to  joyous 
existence,  induced  them  to  consider  the  Butterfly  as  the 
emblem  of  the  soul,  and  thus  the  same  word  was  used  to 
express  both. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Painted  Lady  is  of  brownish-gray 
colour,  with  yellow  lines  down  the  sides.  It  may  be  occasion- 
ally found  feeding  on  the  nettle  and  thistle.  The  chrysalis 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  same  colours,  but  the  yellow  is  now 
in  spots.  The  body  of  the  perfect  fly  is  covered  with  soft, 
reddish-brown  hairs.  This  fly  is  not  unfrequently  confounded 
with  the  "red  admiral,"  though  it  differs  in  some  marked 
particulars.  The  tongue,  or  rather  trunk,  of  the  Butterfly  is 
I  most  curious  instnTenWt  is  very  long  and  spiral,  and  by 
its  aid,  the  honey  juice,  secreted  in  the  deep,  narrow  nectaries 
of  the  flowers,  is  readily  extracted;  it  appears,  indeed, 
expressly  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  insect. 


SEPTEMBER  20th. 

The  Ghost  Moth. — (Hepialus  humuli,) 

This  is  a  somewhat  rare  insect,  clad  in  soft,  snowy,  satiny 
vestments  of  great  beauty ;  nevertheless,  it  shuns  the  daylight, 
and  seeks  the  melancholy;  for  when  the  gloom  of  evening  sets 
in  it  flutters  in  the  darkening  hours  towards  some  burial 
ground  or  churchyard,  and  hovers  over  the  graves  like  an 
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unquiet  spirit ;  hence  it  has  been  called  the  Ghost  Moth ;  this 
unaccountable  habit  has  been  frequently  noticed.  The  insect 
seems  persistentlj  to  haunt  some  particular  graye,  hovering 
over  the  spot  as  if  fascinated,  flying  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
then  from  side  to  side  in  a  rambling  zigzag  fashion,  and  so 
continuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  penod.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  attraction  to  the  insect  is  the  damp  of  the 
newly-tumed  earth ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  quite  satLs^- 
tory  to  those  who  have  noticed  the  strange  partiality  evinced 
by  the  Moth  for  particular  parts  of  diurdiyards  and  burial 
grounds,  where  the  supposed  attraction  did  not  exist. 

The  Ghost  Moth  has  been  occasionally  confounded  with  the 
Goat  Moth.  The  insects  are,  however,  quite  distinct ;  the  last- 
named  shows  considerable  markings  of  brown  on  tiie  wings, 
and  is  otherwise  difierent  from  the  Ghost  Moth,  whidi  ha» 
pure  pearly  white  wings,  boidered  by  a  sli^t  margin  of 
yellow,  llie  wings  of  the  female  fly  differ  from  those  of  the 
male,  the  former  bei^g  of  a  ydlow  ccloor,  veined  with  orange. 
The  caterpillar  is  verr  partial  to  the  roots  of  the  hop,  and 
often  causes  con^dorable  injuiy.  It  has  heeai  found  feeding 
on  the  roots  of  the  buidod::,  but  the  hop  is  obvioody  the 
fsivounte  food.  During  winter  the  larvse  may  be  found  by 
rusdng  the  tetanh  in  the  hop  plantations  After  the  feeding  or 
caterfoUar  s^ta^  has  been  (v>mpleted  the  grub  buries  itself  in 
the  ground  and  there  Civisitniets  an  admirable  celL  in  which  it 
awaits  in  silence  and  steeming  death  the  final  change.  On 
examining  thi$  cell  it  apf^ears  that  the  particles  of  earth  and 
sand  haTe  been  moisten^  c?  cemented  tegeth^  :  the  intoior 
i$  in^niousChr  lined  with  a  ine.  son.  alkr  web,  forming  » 
TvxvjieAt  i>e:ieai. 

As^  f rvoi  t2>e'  tx^  to  tiie  >«f  ecc  Mcdi  we  trace  the  various 
$:aice5i  w^-^  £iid  srevial  p«»viaoai  twr  safcsy  and  perpemation. 
lu  th^  $3ri5C5:ine  vvf  a  cv>:::::"^cffl:  cJwerr^Hkr  a  marneJloGs  elabori- 
t^i^n  iji  a^^t^^^tanent.  Sir  CSaarie^  BeJL  m  one  of  bis  leenues, 
<5;xvre>  Sy-^^^.  wiK>  >aiTN:^  **  bere  ^  tie  dSss?^ saoci  of  a  citefpillar. 
Tiake  oaf  thi?  seaeirad  ja^sicv-es.  assd  Tvja  £ad  that  other  hyos 
ase  beoeatlL  aad  oii^c^  ^slUI  l!«a»ea:^  theaa  :  tker  are  Binnte 
tet  laoc  acviklecital :  tiiese  are  ^X-  Et^ascfe  atteiKd  to  tfcis 
ka!\i  futir  which  pdes<s^  rvwsKi  t^  a;r^^Tfgu',.  «ae^  m«Mlc  kariii; 
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SEPTEMBER    21st. 

The  Wild  Hop. — {Humulus  lujmlus,) 

**  The  golden  Hop  droops  pendant  in  the  breeze. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Hop  is  not  indigenous, 
but  has  become  naturalised ;  that  it  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Flanders  about  1524.  Baker* 8  Chronicle  gives 
the  following  distich : 

**  Hops  and  turkeys,  carps  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  a  year." 

Notwithstanding  the  assertions  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Hop  is  a  true  native  of  Britain,  and  was 
used  in  the  brewing  of  that  barley  wine  spoken  of  by  Isaak 
Walton  as  "  that  good  liquor  that  our  honest  forefathers  did 
use  to  drink  of ;  the  drink  which  preserved  their  health,  and 
made  them  live  so  long,  and  do  so  many  good  deeds." 

Henry  VIII.  forbad  brewers  to  use  Hops  in  the  brewing  of 
Ales.  Tusser  in  his  Hundred  Good  Foints  of  Hushandryj 
published  in  1567,  gives  direction  for  the  planting  of  Hops — 

**  The  Hop  for  his  profit,  I  thus  do  exalt, 
It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  favoureth  malt ; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  last, 
And  drawing  abide — If  ye  draw  not  toofaaV^ 

The  Hop  may  be  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year,  running 
over  our  hedgerows,  the  graceful  bines  drooping  from  the 
saplings,  beset  with  vine-shaped  leaves,  and  the  green  catkins 
growing  one  over  another  in  large  drooping  clusters.  These 
pendulous  cones  when  examined  will  be  found  to  be  studded 
with  small  glands  containing  an  aromatic  bitter ;  this  is  the 
essential  principle  of  the  Hop,  a  most  agreeable  flavoured 
tonic.  A  narcotic  principle  has  been  attributed  to  the  Hop, 
but  although  the  tincture  and  extract  of  Hops  undoubtedly 
possess  considerable  sedative  power,  and  procure  for  the 
patient  quiet  sleep,  where  opium  cannot  be  borne,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  injurious  narcotic  effluvium  is  given  forth. 
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Hop  pillows  are  sometimes  used  for  indadng  sleep.  Hop  tea 
has  been  fonnd  of  great  service  in  strengthening  the  digestive 
oigans. 

The  young  Hop  sprouts  form  an  agreeable  vegetable  for  the 
table ;  they  have  the  flavour  of  asparagus,  and  as  they  appear 
early  in  spring,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  turned  to  advantageous  account.  Paper  has  been  made 
of  the  bine  of  the  Hop,  and  if  the  manufacture  could  be 
successfully  carried  out  at  small  cost,  the  great  boon  of  cheap 
paper  might  be  accomplished.  A  fanciful  account  is  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  word  lupulus — a  contraction  from  lupm 
salictarius — the  name,  according  to  Pliny,  by  which  the  plant 
was  formerly  known,  for  that  as  it  grew  among  the  willows  and 
twined  round,  and  choked  them,  it  proved  as  disastrous  to  the 
trees  as  the  wolf  to  the  flock,  hence  its  designation  lupiiSj  wolf^ 
salicturius,  belonging  to  willows,  or  willow  wolf. 


SEPTEMBER    22nd. 

The   Wood   Betony. — {Betonica  officinalis.) 

**  Come,  my  companions,  ye  who  feel  the  charm, 
Of  nature  and  the  year  :  come,  let  us  stray 
Where  chance  or  fancy  leads  our  roving  walk." 

Dr.  Armstrong. 

Th£££  is  no  season  better  adapted  for  a  ramble  amid  the 
beauties  of  our  home  scenery  than  that  which  early  autumn 
affords.  We  have  the  morning  promise  of  a  magnificent  day — 

**  The  dews  lie  bright  and  clear ; 
The  day  pours  in  apace. 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  hazy  woods,  the  mountain's  misty  top. 
Swell  on  the  sight." 

And  as  we  wander  forth,  the  morning  breeze  sweeps  down 
the  hillside,  greeting  us  with  its  pure,  bracing  freshness ;  the 
atmosphere  rapidly  clears  of  mist,  and  the  light  blue  of  the 
heavens  is  seen  dotted  with  fleecy  clouds  like  the  foam-crested 
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waves  of  the  ocean,  when  viewed  under  its  most  beautiful 
aspect ;  the  banks  of  the  green  lane  we  traverse  are  matted 
with  greenery  and  dappled  with  numerous  plants  of  various 
kinds ;  the  copsy  hedgerows  are  gay  with  the  bright  flowers 
of  the  Wood  Betony,  the  rosy,  purple  spikes  of  blossom  rising 
up  through  the  tangled  herbage,  or  peeping  at  the  sun  through 
the  woody  undergrowth.  This  plant,  now  so  lightly  esteemed, 
was  formerly  held  in  the  highest  repute  for  its  supposed  medical 
virtues ;  in  Italy  the  very  name  was  used  as  expressive  of  the 
rarest  qualities.  No  higher  enconiura  could  be  passed  upon  an 
individual  than  to  compare  his  character  to  that  of  the  Betony; 
hence  the  proverb,  "  He  has  as  many  virtues  as  Betony." 

The  old  herbalists  chronicle — "  That  Antonius  Musa,  phy- 
sician to  the  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  herb,  and  amid  a  long  catalogue  of 
rare  qualities,  saith  of  it  that  it  preserveth  the  liver  and  body 
of  man  from  the  danger  of  epidemical  diseases,  and  from 
witchcraft  also."  Culpepper  adds,  "  It  is  a  very  precious  herb, 
that  is  certain,  and  most  fitting  to  bo  kept  in  a  man's  house, 
both  in  syrup,  conserve,  oil,  ointment,  and  plaister."  The 
plant  is  plentiful  enough  amid  our  woods  and  thickets,  and  may 
be  found  mingling  with  the  heath  on  downs  and  commons. 
It  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  bright  purple  blossoms 
rising  in  stages  one  above  another,  the  rough  stem,  and  deeply- 
cut  oblong  leaves.  The  only  qualities  the  modems  attribute 
to  the  plant  are :  that  the  powdered  leaves  have  a  slightly 
aromatic  taste  and  excite  sneezing ;  that  the  roots  prove 
emetic  and  purgative ;  and,  eaten  fresh,  produce  a  kind  of 
intoxication. 


SEPTEMBER    23rd. 
The  Common  Blue  Butterfly. — {Polyommatus  alexis.) 

When  the  early  summer  months  prove  wet  and  ungenial, 
the  Butterfly  race  suffer  severely;  and  even  the  ordinarily 
abundant,  but  very  lovely,  little  fly,  distinguished  as  the 
"Common  blue,"  is,  under  such  circumstances,  but  rarely 
seen.     Then,  as  the  summer  progresses  and  sunny  weather 
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sets  in,  the  second  or  August  brood  is  found  in  great  plenty, 
especially  on  heathy  downs  and  commons.  These  summer 
insects,  or  "winged  flowers,"  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
our  rambles  at  this  season ;  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  markings,  or  their  splendid 
attire,  without  the  thought  that  aU  this  lavish  beauty  may 
have  been  destined  to  gratify  the  taste  for  elegance  of  fonn 
and  beauty  of  colour  implanted  in  man's  nature ;  the  duUest 
must  of  necessity  feel  some  emotion  of  pleasure  as  he  con- 
templates these 

"  Insect  legions  pranked  with  richest  hues, 
Pearl,  gold,  and  purple : 
Minute  and  marvellous  creations, 
Who  live  deliciously  in  honey  dews. 
And  dwell  in  palaces  of  blossomed  beUs, 
Children  of  light  and  air.** 

The  Common  Blue  Butterfly  is  of  a  bright  lilac  blue,  both 
posterior  and  anterior  wings  bordered  with  a  narrow  fringe  of 
white,  and  edged  with  a  line  of  black.  As  the  insect  flits,  in 
its  capricious  flight,  from  flower  to  flower,  the  blue  reflects  a 
bright  metallic  lustre  in  the  strong  sunshine.  The  under  part 
of  the  wing  is  of  a  delicate  ashy-brown,  bordered  with  a  line 
of  black;  within  the  border  there  is  a  row  of  crescent-shaped 
markings,  also  edged  with  black ;  the  interior  of  the  crescent 
is  of  orange  colour,  with  a  central  spot  of  black ;  the  upper 
parts  shading  off  to  a  paler  hue,  are  also  shaded  with  black. 

The  instinct  of  the  Butterfly  is  somewhat  marvellous ;  it 
invariably  seeks  out  the  appropriate  plant  for  the  deposit  of  its 
eggs,  so  that  the  young  grubs  may  be  enabled  to  immediately 
commence  feeding  on  their  proper  food,  though  the  parent  fly  is 
utterly  regardless  of  the  plant  for  its  own  existence. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  fly  is  hairy,  and  of  a  green  colour; 
it  feeds  on  grasses.  The  pupa  is  very  curious  in  form,  and, 
under  the  microscope,  the  scales  of  the  wing  of  the  perfect 
insect  are  seen  greatly  to  vary  from  the  ordinary  shape. 
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SEPTEMBER    24th. 

The  Humming   Bird  Hawk  Moth. — (Macroglossa 

stellatarum.) 

In  the  eveniDgs  of  our  brightest  days,  before  sunset,  the  Hawk 
Moth  may  be  observed  poising  itself  whilst  it  extracts  the 
honey  of  our  autumn  flowers ;  it  is  apparently  fixed  in  mid-air, 
and  you  might  deem  it  still,  were  it  not  for  the  humming  noise 
caused  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  wings.  Unlike  the 
butterfly,  it  never  rests  upon  the  flower  whose  nectaries  it  is 
about  to  rifle,  but  most  skilfully  performs  the  operation  on  the 
wing,  and  then  darts  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  another 
flower  at  a  distance,  and  so  from  flower  to  flower,  like  the 
humming  bird,  after  which  it  derives  its  name ;  it  has  been 
deemed  a  connecting  link  between  bird  and  insect,  its  habits 
are  so  birdlike. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  it  is  rarely  seen  abroad ; 
a  careful  search  may,  however,  discover  its  resting-place  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree  closely  matching  the  dusky  hue  of  the  insect ^s 
wings,  where  it  enjoys  its  siesta  during  the  noonday  heat. 

The  Humming  Bird  Moth,  though  frequent  in  our  gardens, 
is  a  wild,  wary,  fearful  insect,  its  vigilance  rendering  it  difficult 
of  capture ;  it  takes  instant  alarm  at  any  close  approach,  and 
darts  away  rapid  as  thought.  It  may  be  frequently  observed 
until  autumn  has  almost  closed  its  reign  ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
occasionally  taken  even  in  December. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  pale  green,  with  white  stripes 
and  white  rays  along  the  sides  ;  it  usually  conceals  itself  above 
ground,  to  undergo  the  transformation,  artfully  constructing  a 
cocoon  of  leaves  for  that  purpose,  though  sometimes  penetrat- 
ing the  earth.  The  perfect  insect  is  dusky  brown,  with  waved 
bands  of  black,  the  hinder  wings  of  rusty  yellow.  The 
proboscis  with  which  it  extracts  the  juices  of  the  flowers  is  a 
most  curious  instrument,  of  great  length — longer,  indeed, 
than  the  body  of  the  insect.  It  derives  its  generic  name  from 
the  Greek  for  long  tongue.  The  abdomen  is  short,  and  tufted 
with  hairs  black  and  white  at  the  sides.  When  captured  you 
may  easily  fancy  that  you  have  deprived  the  insect  of  life,  for 
it  lies  perfectly  still ;  the  apprehension  of  danger  having  passed 
-away,  the  insect  rapidly  recovers,  and  escapes,  if  possible. 
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SEPTEMBER    25th. 

The  Rock  Rose,   or  Dwarf  Cistus. — (ffelianthemum 

vulgar e.) 

"  All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors : 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth  ; 
The  grass  is  bright  with  rain  drops." — ^Wordsworth. 

How  cheering  to  the  out-door  observer  is  the  change  from 
cloud  and  rain  to  bright  weather  !  Not  that  every  aspect  of 
Nature  is  not  full  of  interest ;  but  that  interest  is  unquestion- 
ably heightened  by  genial  weather,  man's  feelings  moving  to 
some  extent  in  unison  with  the  barometer.  The  morning 
breaks  clear  and  cloudless,  a  flood  of  sunshine  spreads  over 
hill  and  valley ;  the  morning  air,  freed  from  superabundant 
moisture,  is  exhilarating,  and  the  scene  before  the  eye  is  bathed 
in  quiet  beauty ;  the  smile  of  gladness,  lighting  up  meadow  and 
woodland  (still  almost  as  fresh  as  spring),  kindles  congenial 
feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  observer.  We  confess  to  a  love  of 
bright  weather ;  it  is,  indeed,  rarely  that  the  Englishman  gets 
too  much  sunshine  in  his  native  island.  Mary  Howitt  expresses 
her  deep  love  of  "sunshine  everywhere"  thus — 

"  In  wood  and  field  and  glen, 
Upon  the  earth,  upon  the  sea, 
And  through  the  crystal  air. 
On  piled-up  cloud,  the  gracious  sun 
Is  glorious  everywhere." 

The  Rock  Rose  is  an  especial  lover  of  bright  sunny  weather, 
deriving  its  scientific  name  from  two  Greek  words,  rendered 
"  Flower  of  the  Sun."  The  plant  is  very  widely  scattered  on 
the  dry  commons  and  downs,  throwing  out  a  profusion  of  rich, 
golden,  though  somewhat  fugitive,  blossoms ;  in  damp,  cloudy 
weather,  it  puts  on  a  shrivelled,  crumpled  appearance ;  but  on 
bright,  sunny  days,  opens  its  soft,  yellow,  velvet  petals  to  the 
full  extent,  and  appears  to  drink  in  the  sunbeams  with  deUght 
The  plant  is  of  a  shrubby  character,  creeping  over  rocky  places, 
clothing  the  barrenness  with  oblong  dark  green  leaves  and 
golden  flowers.  When  crushed,  it  gives  out  a  gummy  fragrance 
to  the  fresh  morning  air. 
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The  Rock  Rose  is  remarkable  for  the  irritability  it  displays; 
if  the  stamens  around  the  centre  of  the  blossom  are  gently 
touched,  they  fall  back  suddenly  upon  the  petals,  as  if  shrink- 
ing. Linnaeus  considered  it  as  very  nearly  related  to  the 
^^Mose  of  Sharon"  or  cistus  roseuSf  which  abounds  in  the 
Valley  of  Sharon,  and  where  no  other  kind  is  found.  The 
cistus  roseics,  however,  differs  in  colour  from  our  Rock  Rose  or 
Dwarf  Cistus. 


SEPTEMBER   26th. 

Hemp. — {Cannabis  sativa.) 

There  is  but  little  Hemp  grown  in  this  country,  the  cultiva- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  profitable.  The  quantity  raised  in 
Ireland  is  more  considerable^  though  even  there  it  is  not  of  much 
importance.  It  is  considered  an  exhaustive  crop  ;  the  fact  is, 
our  climate  is  not  adapted  to  its  culture.  Occasionally  a  few 
plants  are  met  with  in  neglected  gardens  and  waste  places, 
seemingly  wild.  The  stem  is  somewhat  thick,  rises  from 
three  to  four  feet,  branched  at  the  top ;  leaves  large,  dark 
green,  divided  into  finger-like  segments.  The  barren  and 
fertile  flowers  are  on  distinct  plants — the  barren  is  nearly 
white,  the  fertile,  pale  green.  The  plant  was  formerly  more 
plentifully  cultivated  in  England ;  a  statute  passed  in  1531, 
requiring  that  for  every  sixty  acres  of  land  fit  for  tillage,  one 
rood,  at  least,  should  be  sown  with  flax  and  Hemp.  Culpepper 
says.  Hemp  is  sown  in  April  and  ripe  in  August  and  September, 
and  gives  the  following  as  one  of  its  virtues  :  "  Some  of  the 
leaves  fried  with  the  blood  of  those  that  bleed  at  the  nose,  and 
so  given  them  to  eat,  stayeth  bleeding."  The  value  of  the  fibres 
of  Hemp  stalks,  forcordage,  sails,  and  domestic  purposes  are 
well  known. 

Pliny  extols  the  virtues  of  the  stem,  leaves  and  root  of  Hemp, 
but  does  not  allude  to  its  commercial  uses.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  India,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  as  in  the 
North  of  Europe.  In  India,  Hemp  leaves  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  Bhang  and  Churries — the  first  from  the  leaves 
of  the  male  plant,  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  dnd  brewed  after 
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the  manner  of  tea,  sugar  and  ginger  being  added  to  make  the 
beverage  palatable ;  it  is  highly  intoxicating ;  the  leaves  are 
dried  and  smoked,  either  alone  or  with  tobacco.  It  is  said  to 
be  soothing  and  exhilirating.  Chuiries  is  a  more  delicate 
manufacture ;  it  is  the  dried  flower  and  stamens  of  the  plant, 
mingled  with  sugar  and  formed  into  a  sweetmeat,  so  that  the 
Hindoos  may  comfortably  suck  themselves  into  a  state  of 
intoxication. 

Gay  mentions  the  superstition  once  so  prevalent  in  many 
country  villages,  of  maidens  sowing  Hempseed  at  Midsummer' 
thus : 

**  At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought, 

But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp  I  brought ; 

I  scattered  roimd  the  seed  on  every  side. 

And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
'  This  Hemp  seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow. 

Who  shall  my  true  love  be,  come  after  me  and  tmw  ! 

And  then,  looking  over  her  left  shoulder,  the  young  lady  was 
supposed  to  catch  a  distinct  glimpse  of  her  future  lord  and 
master. 


SEPTEMBER   27th. 
The   Goldfinch. — {Cardvdis  elegans,) 

Beauty  of  plumage,  elegance  of  form,  and  sprightliness  of 
motion  all  unite  to  distinguish  this  common  favourite.  Its 
summer  dress  is  remarkably  gay,  the  throat  and  wings  of 
bright  gold,  top  of  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  glossy  velvet 
black,  with  a  flush  of  bright  ruby  red  above  and  beneath  the 
eyes.  There  is  a  sprightliness  and  gaiety  in  its  every  motion 
that  is  exceedingly  attractive ;  it  seems,  indeed,  the  very 
image  of  happiness  as  we  see  it  on  a  fine  autumn  morning 
gaily  flitting  from  spray  to  spray,  warbling  its  joyous  song. 

**  flow  light 
And  quick  his  every  motion,  every  note ! 

How  beautiful  his  plumes  ! — his  red-tinged  head 

His  breast  of  broun  :  and  see  him  stretch  his  yring, 
A  fairy  fan  of  golden  spokes  it  seems.'* — GRAHAM& 
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If  neither  its  gay  dress,  fair  shape,  active  gracefulness,  or 
agreeable  melody  will  sufficiently  plead  for  its  protection,  it 
might  put  in  a  daim  for  preservation  on  account  of  its  teach- 
ableness, docility,  and  affection ;  and  if  all  these  pleas  should 
still  fail,  as  they  often  do,  to  preserve  it  from  violent  death,  or, 
far  worse,  from  grievous  wounds,  wantonly  inflicted  by  the 
vagrant  idler  or  newly-breeched  puppy,  it  may  safely  ask  for 
favour  on  the  ground  of  its  utility  to  man.  The  Goldfinch, 
more  than  any  other  bird,  keeps  down  the  spread  of  the 
thistle.  The  seed  of  this  plant  is  the  favourite  food  of  the 
bird,  and  at  this  season  it  may  be  seen,  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  young  ones,  clinging  to  the  sturdy  thistle  tops  just  before 
the  down-winged  seeds  take  flight,  and  all  pecking  away 
•without  intermission.  The  bill  of  the  bird  appears  exactly 
adapted  for  the  office  it  has  to  fill — slender,  and  ending  in  a 
fine  needle-like  point,  by  which  it  easily  extracts  the  seed. 
In  France  the  bird  is  known  as  Chardonneret^  from  Chardcyriy 
a  thistle ;  its  scientific  name,  Carduelisy  has  the  same  deriva- 
tion from  carduns,  a  thistle.  Macgillwray,  indeed,  names  it 
the  "  Kedfronted  Thistle  Finch.'' 

The  nest  of  the  Goldfinch  is  most  admirably  constructed, 
woven  or  felted  with  great  nicety  and  compactness,  elegantly 
covered  on  the  exterior  with  moss  and  lichens,  and  neatly 
lined  with  wool,  hair,  and  down.  The  eggs  are  of  a  bluish 
white,  speckled  with  purple  and  brown. 


SEPTEMBER  28th. 

The  Toad. — {Bufo  vulgaiis,) 

This  reptile  bears  a  very  ill  character,  no  comparison  seems 
odious  enough  for  description ;  it  is  viewed  by  some  as  the 
very  incarnation  of  malignity.  Shakspeare  calls  it  ugly  and 
venomous.  Milton  likens  it  to  the  Archfiend.  The  name  has 
passed  into  our  language  as  descriptive  of  the  meanest  of  the 
human  family — "Toad  eater,"  that  is,  one  who  eats  moral 
dirt  submits  to  every  degradation  for  the  sake  of  favour  and 
a  good  dinner.  The  little  black  slaves  who  formerly  bowed 
down  before  the  Grandees  of  Spain,  were  called  by  their 
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owners,  according  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  Mi  todita  " — my 
Toad  eater. 

The  Toad,  notwithstanding  what  Sir  Thomas  Brown  says, 
that  he  knows  not  by  what  logic  we  call  the  Toad  ugly,  is,  to 
say  the  best,  an  unpleasant-looking  creature ;  unlike  the  frog, 
instead  of  leaping,  it  crawls  slowly,  and  squats  after  a  sprawl- 
ing fashion  close  to  the  ground.  It  has,  however,  its  mission, 
and  is  given  special  provision  in  order  that  it  may  successfully 
pursue  it.  The  mode  in  which  the  tongue  is  fixed  in  the 
mouth  is  most  remarkable  ;  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  fastened 
to  the  entrance  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  tongue  lies  down  Jhe 
throat ;  this  instalment  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  liquid  glue; 
when  a  beetle  or  other  insect,  grub,  &c.,  is  within  range,  out 
flies  the  tongue,  and  instantly  carries  back  into  the  throat  of 
the  reptile  the  captive ;  this  movement  is  exceedingly  rapid, 
the  tongue  flying  out  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  returning 
as  quickly.  In  this  way  the  Toad  destroys  numerous  insects, 
grubs,  worms,  and  slugs,  for  its  appetite  is  somewhat  voracious; 
thus  it  becomes  a  valuable  servant  to  the  horticulturist  in  the 
garden,  or  for  the  cucumber  and  melon  frames,  as  well  as  in 
the  conservatory;  so  valuable,  indeed,  that  market  gardeners 
capture  and  purchase  Toads  as  insect  destroyers.  The  reptile 
should  not,  therefore,  be  held  in  utter  disfavour  and  contempt, 
for  the  poet  saith — 

.  *  *  He  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
That  he  hath  never  used;  and  thought  with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy." 

The  Toad  sheds  its  skin  every  year;  a  new  one  is  formed 
beneath  the  old  one,  and  when  the  new  suit  is  ready,  the  old 
skin  splits  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  and  is  rapidly  shuffled 
off,  the  reptile  usually  swallowing  its  old  clothes.  In  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  the  Toad  lies  concealed  in  some  convenient 
hole  in  a  hedgebank,  or  partly  buried  under  the  soft  mould ; 
in  winter  it  lies  dormant,  frequently  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch.  It  possesses  great  power  of  endurance,  for  when 
frozen  up  in  the  mud,  it  revives  by  the  gradual  application  of 
heat,  and  is  thus  restored  to  life,  apparently  little  the  worse. 
The  finding  of  Toads  in  solid  blocks  of  stone  may  well  be 
doubted.  Darwin  says,  "  Frogs,  Toads,  and  newts  have  never 
been  found  in  any  of  the  many  islands  with  which  the  great 
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oceans  are  studded."  Another  authority  states  it  as  a  fact, 
that  though  the  Toad  abounds  in  Jersey,  it  has  never  been 
found  in  Guernsey,  and  that  if  introduced  there,  it  speedily 
dies.  We  have  sought  it  carefully  in  Ireland,  but  without 
success. 


SEPTEMBER   29th. 
The  Coen  Blue  Bottle. — {Centaurea  cyanus.) 

The  glory  of  the  year  may  now  be  said  to  be  on  the  wane — 
summer  is  fast  passing  away;  the  fruits  of  the  field  are  mostly 
gathered  ;  where  we  lately  saw  the  golden-eared  corn  glowing 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  we  now  view  a  comparatively  barren 
waste  of  brown  stubble;  most  of  our  summer  flowers  have 
faded ;  though  on  bright  sunny  mornings  the  meadows  are 
fresh  with  the  new-sprung  grass,  and  along  the  hedgerows  the 
scarlet  coral  berries  gleam  in  the  bright  light  like  gems ;  and 
though  the  trees  still  hold  their  full  foliage,  yet  unmistakeable 
evidences  creep  out  here  and  there  that  decay  is  at  hand — that 
autumn's  brief  reign  will  quickly  usher  in  "winter's  stem 
rule." 

*'  September  woods,  September  skies,  so  soft  and  sunny  all ! 

Unfaded  and  unfall'n  your  leaves,  and  yet  so  soon  to  fall. 

Ah !  what  avails  that  dying  smile  which  gilds  your  fading 
green  ? 

While  Winter  peeps,  like  Death,  behind,  to  shut  the  fare- 
well scene." — Downes. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  of  our  autumn-blooming 
field  flowers,  the  brilliant  Blue  Corn  Bottle,  still  remains  to  us, 
in  the  few  uncut  cornfields,  where  it  may  be  seen  mingling  its 
dear  ultra-marine  with  the  yellow  corn,  or  bordering  the  edges 
of  the  reaped  fields  with  a  fringe  of  gay  colour.  In  Scotland 
the  flower  is  a  favourite  under  the  name  of  "  blue  bonnet ; " 
in  France  it  is  known  as  "  hluet:^  Our  old  herbalists,  though 
lavish  in  praise  of  its  beauty,  named  it  "hurt  sickle... because 
it  tumeth  the  edges  of  the  sickles  that  reap  the  corn."  The 
beauty  of  the  flower  long  since  recommended  it  for  garden 
culture,  and  many  varieties  have  been  obtained ;  but  we  miss 
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in  the  cultured  plant  that  deep,  rich,  ultra-marine  blue  that 
distiuguicihes  the  wilding.  The  juice  of  the  flowers  mixed  with 
alum  water  gives  a  fine  bright  blue  colour,  which  is  occasionallj 
used  by  artists.  It  is  also  in  use  as  a  dye,  but  the  colour, 
though  clear  and  bright,  is  not  permanent. 

The  specific  name  of  the  plant,  cyanus,  according  to  ancient 
mythology,  was  given  in  memory  of  a  youth  so  named,  who 
was  so  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  field  flowers  as  to  neglect 
proper  sustenance,  and  was  ultimately  found  dead  in  the  fields, 
sun-ounded  by  a  heap  of  flowers.  The  goddess  Flora,  in  token 
of  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  at  her  shrine,  changed 
the  youth*s  body  into  the  centaurea  cyarmsj  thus  making  him 

**  The  gem  of  the  harvest  coronet.'' 

The  flower  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  German  ladies,  who 
delight  in  adorning  themselves  with  its  rare  beauty. 


SEPTEMBER    30th. 
Common  Ling. — (Calhina  vulgai^.) 

"  The  still  hillsides  are  clad 
With  bloom  ;  the  distant  moorland  now  is  bright 
With  blossoms  and  with  beauty  ;  the  rich  si&^ht 

The  heart  of  man  makes  glad." — W.  Anderson. 

The  moors  are  now  flushed  with  colour ;  the  gay  golden  furze 
mingling  with  the  heaths  and  Ling  ;  the  two  latter  mat  their 
roots  together  closely  as  if  to  claim  that  near  relationship  as- 
signed to  them  by  Linnaeus,  but  which  more  modem  botanists 
have  disallowed.  The  common  Ling  is  a  low  tufted  bush,  the 
irregular  branches  clothed  with  smooth  dark  green  leaves, 
curiously  laid  one  over  another,  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  forming  a  raceme  of  lilac,  purple, 
or  white  flowers,  all  on  one  side,  and  usually  lighter  in 
colour  and  smaller  in  the  blossom  than  the  heath.  The  plant 
is  used  for  various  purposes — it  forms  a  very  durable  thatch, 
and  may  be  converted  into  ropes.  Heather  and  Ling  besoms 
(in  full  bloom)  are  hawked  for  sale  in  many  of  the  Scotch 
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towns.  The  plant  affords  a  very  good  yellow  die,  and  last, 
not  least,  grouse  are  very  fond  of  it ;  from  this  cause  many  a 
moor  becomes  as  profitable  as  the  richest  pasture  land.  Ling 
is  used  in  the  Highlands  for  beds,  and  forms  a  considerable 
item  in  the  peat  so  universally  used  as  fuel.  To  the  ento- 
mologist the  lowly  shrub  is  always  an  object  of  interest,  for 
countless  insects  find  shelter  and  support  amid  its  close  set 
branches.  The  bee,  it  is  said,  gathers  from  the  Ling  and 
heath  a  large  store  of  honey ;  the  honey  from  the  heath-clad 
moors  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  honey  of  pasture 
districts  by  a  slight  bitter  flavour,  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  many.  The  generic  name,  calluna,  is  said,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek,  to  cleanse  or  adorn. 

Many  of  our  heaths  and  moors  are  at  this  season  gorgeous 
masses  of  purple  and  gold,  from  the  mixture  of  Ling-heath 
and  gorse,  clothing  the  waste  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 

"Feeble  and  earth -loving  winds. 
That  creep  along  the  bells  of  the  cnsp  heather," 

come  laden  with  an  aroma  that  seems  the  very  air  of  health 
to  those  who  snatch  a  few  brief  weeks  from  the  bustle  and 
turmoil  of  city  life,  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  nature 
amid  her  wilds  and  wastes.     And  now  evening  comes  on— 

'*  Oh,  pleasant  eventide ! 
Clouds  on  the  western  sk^ 
Grow  gray  and  grayer,  hiding  the  warm  sun ; 
The  bees  and  birds,  their  happv  labours  done. 
Seek  their  close  nests  and  hide."— Christina  Bosssllt. 
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OCTOBER. 


Barley 

^oth  (maDy  plumed) 

Bindweed  (great  White) 

Spider  (Gossamer) 

^ight  Shade  (Enchanter's) 

Jorehound  (White) 

^ight  Shade  (Woody,  Bitter 

Spindle  Tree 

kVeeping  Willow  . 

Idouse  (Field  or  Wood) 

^ine  (Grape) 

>rocus  (Meadow,  Saffron) 

!/hammoile  (Sweet) 

Bee  (Drone,  Male) 

)rane  Fly     , 

lombeam — Wych  Hazel 

Viartin  (House) — Martlet 

I!hestnut  (Sweet  Spanish) 

fallow  Marsh 

^oth  (Gamma  Silver  Y) 

Dra^nFly  . 

Blackberry — Bramble  . 

3eath  Bell— Hare  Bell 

leath  (fine  leaf)  . 

Teasel— Fuller's  Thistle 

Mushroom  (common)    . 

^aple  (common)  . 

Agrimony     . 

Tern — Maiden  Hair 

Swan  (Tame) 

)ak  Gall  Fly 


Hordeum. 

.  AlucUa  Hexadactyla. 

.  Convolvulus  septum, 

.  Aranea  obtextrix, 

.  Circoea  lutetidna, 

.  Marrubium  vulgare, 

sweet  Solanum  dulcamara, 

.  Euonynius  Europams, 

.  Salix  Bdbylonka, 

.  Mus  sylvaUcus. 
Vitis  vinifera, 

,  Colchicum  autumnale. 

.  Antliemis  nobUis, 

,  Apis  meUifica, 

.  Tipula  oleracea, 

.  Carpinus  bitulus. 

,  Hirundo  urbka, 

.  Fojgus  oastanea. 

.  AUhcB  officinalis. 

.  Plusia  gamma, 

.  Ltbdlula  varia, 

.  Bubus  fruticosus, 

.  Campanula  rotundifolia. 

,  Erica  cineria, 

.  Dipsacus  fuUonum, 

'  ,  Agaricus  campestris, 

.  Acer  campestre. 

.  Agrimonia  eupotaria, 

.  Adiantum  capillus  rfeneris, 

.  Oygnus  golor, 

.  Cynips  quercus. 
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OCTOBER  1st. 

Barley.  —  {Hm^deum,) 

Our  cultivated  Barley  is  believed  to  have  originated  from  a 
common  grass.  Professor  Lindley  deems  it  not  improbable 
that  it  sprung  from  the  Hordeum  distickum.  We  have  three 
kinds  of  wild  Barley — wall  Barley,  meadow  Barley,  and  sea 
Bariey — and  very  many  varieties  of  the  cultivated  Bariey. 
This  grain  fonned  in  ancient  times  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  inhabited  worid,  for  of  all  the  cultivated 
grains  it  is  the  least  affected  by  climate.  It  has  been  known 
to  grow  and  ripen  although  not  a  single  shower  moistened  the 
earth  from  the  sowing  to  the  reaping.  Barley  sowing  with  us 
is  generally  in  the  spring,  our  wet,  damp  winters  proving  very 
injurious  to  the  winter  sown  grain.  In  more  genial  climates 
it  is  the  custom  to  obtain  two  crops  in  the  year  ;  this  appears 
to  have  been  usual  in  Egypt  as  far  back  as  our  records  extend. 
The  plague  of  hail  mentioned  in  Exodus  states  that  '*the 
flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten,  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear 
and  the  flax  was  boiled ;  but  the  wheat  and  rye  were  not 
smitten,  for  they  were  not  grown  up."  This  would  leave 
ample  time  for  a  second  crop  of  Barley. 

The  great  consumption  of  Barley  is  for  malting  purposes — 
by  some  considered  worse  than  actual  waste.  The  argument 
is  usually  based  upon  the  abuse  of  malt  liquors ;  but  such 
arguments  are  obviously  of  no  value,  and  the  experience  of 
iges  has  proved  that  the  moderate  use  of  Britain's  ancient 
leverage  is  beneficial  to  the  human  frame.  There  can  be  no 
loubt  that  malt  liquors  greatly  aid  the  solution  of  vegetable 
'cod  and  facilitate  digestion,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  health 
>f  the  body  and  produce  a  cheerfulness  of  mind ;  this  is  the 
estimony  of  ages.  The  peculiar  quality  produced  by  the 
•prouting  of  the  Barley — the  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
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c^ — b  oc  greftl  Tfthne ;  bat  Barley  has  other  uses  ;  its 
cMkinil  Tirsaes  an^  uiuTersally  acknowledged,  especiallj  in 
pnbDonarr  cvmiplaintSL  Pearl  bariej  is  the  inner  portion  of 
llie  Baziey.  The  outer  skin  and  a  part  of  the  grain  itself  are^ 
by  tJ»  actkm  of  the  pearl  barley  mill,  grated  away,  until  only 
tibe  Tvxix>i  white  kernel  of  each  grain  is  left ;  this  is  called  the 

peiaH  <^  Bari^y. 

The  gathering  in  of  onr  grain  crops  is  now  all  but  completed 
— it  is  al«:iys  a  joyous  sight  in  fine  seasons.  The  harvest 
homes  of  past  times  haT«  been  in  some  few  districts  revived  of 
late^  and  the  sheavtes,  wreathed  with  wild  flowers,  borne  in 
piVKJOssion  ;  nor  has  the  feast  of  the  olden  time  been  f oigotten 

in  the  revival — 

"Fat  beefe. 
With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale. 
And  hacML.  which  makes  full  the  meale. 
With  sevend  dishes  standing  by, 
As  here  a  custaid,  there  a  pie, 
And  here  all  tempting  frumentie  ; 
And  for  to  make  the  menie  cheere. 
If  smirking  wine  be  wanting  here. 
There's  that  which  drowns  :ul  care — stout  beere.*' 

Hkrrick. 


OCTOBER    2nd. 

Thk  Many-plumkd  Moth. — (Alucita  hexadactyla.) 

As  autumn  progresses  towards  its  close  there  comes  abroad 
one  of  the  most  delicately- formed  of  that  section  of  the 
lepidopterous  order  familiarly  known  as  Cloths.  As  a  class, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Moths  from  the  butterflies: 
the  antennae,  those  horn-like  appendages  projecting  from  the 
head  of  the  insect,  are,  in  Cloths,  sharp-pointed  and  frequently 
curled,  whereas  those  of  the  butterflies  terminate  in «%  small 
round  knob.  The  butterfly,  in  flight,  carries  its  wings  veiy 
erect ;  the  ^loth,  nearly  flat. 

The  Many-pbimed,  or,  as  it   is   not  unfrequently  called, 
the  Twenty-plume  Moth,  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity 
the  wings,  which  arc  very  different  to  those  of  the  butter- 
and  the  generality  of  the  Moths — ^they  are  constructea 
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after  the  fashion  of  the  wing  of  a  bird;  that  is,  of  numerous' 
separate  feathers.  Each  of  the  foremost  wings  of  the  insect 
is  made  up  of  eight  fairy-like  feathers,  and  from  the  central 
shaft  of  each  feather  downy  rays  diverge  on  either  side ;  the 
hinder  wings  are  similarly  formed,  but  contain  only  four 
plumes  each;  so  that  the  Moth  would  be  more  correctly  named 
'*  Twenty-four  plumed."  The  colour  of  the  Moth  is  of  ashy 
gray ;  the  foremost  wings  are  marked  with  light  brown  bands, 
a  white  line  adjoining  and  relieving  the  brown  ;  the  posterior 
wings  are  more  variegated,  having  two  brown  bands  edged 
with  white.  When  we  examine  the  insect  with  a  lens,  we 
notice  that  each  of  the  silky  plumes  or  feathers  is  marked  at 
the  top  with  a  small  black  dot. 

The  insect  appears  to  be  attracted,  at  this  season,  to  the 
shelter  of  our  dwellings — it  is  often  observed,  in  the  evening, 
within  the  house,  running  up  the  window  panes,  and  therefore 
comes  easily  within  observation ;  it  scarcely  measures  half  an 
inch  across,  even  when  the  wings  are  expanded,  and  looks  so 
delicate,  that  a  breath  would  mar  its  exquisite  texture.  Under 
close  scrutiny,  it  is  seen  that  every  particle  of  the  radiated 
feather  is  most  accurately  adjusted,  and  that  elaborate  finish 
and  beauty  have  been  lavished  upon  the  tiny  form  of  the 
Plumed  Moth,  certainly  one  of  the  frailest  of  the 

*  *  Painted  populace 
That  live  in  fields  and  lead  ambrosial  lives.  *' 


OCTOBER    3rd. 
Great  White  Bindweed. — {Gonvolvuhis  sepium.) 

"  Departing  summer  hath  assiuned 
An  aspect  tenderly  illumed, 
The  gentlest  look  of  spring ; 
That  calls  from  yonder  leaiy  shade, 
tJnf aded,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 
A  timely  carroling," 

I'hb  fair  season  that  so  often  distinguishes  the  early  part  of 
tJae  present  month  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
spring  ;  the  early  flowers  again  put  forth  their  bloom,  and  the 
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birds  renew  their  songs,  but  the  spring  fragrance  of  the  one, 
and  the  joyous  expression  of  the  other,  are  wanting;  the  songs 
of  the  woodland  are  obviously  instructions  by  the  parent  birds 
to  the  young — imitation  can  be  detected  following  the  lesson. 
The  season,  however,  has  its  own  floral  adornments.     That 
attractive  and  most  elegant  plant  the  White  Convolvulus  or 
Bindweed  delights  in  the  autumn  sunshine ;  it  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  season,  spreading  its  green  mantle  of  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  hung  on  each  side  with  handsome  bells  of 
brilliant  white — pure  as  lilies,  and  scarcely  less  beautiful — 
over  the  matted  banks ;  or  festooning  the  sapling  trees  and 
hedgerows  after  the  gayest  manner,  as  if  again  to  usher  in  the 
summer  season  instccid  of  winter.     The  blossom  of  the  Bind- 
weed is  peculiar,  formed  of  one  petal  only,  curiously  folded 
into  Ave  plaits,  as  if  composed  of  five  petals.     As  the  blossom 
opens,  what  appeared  to  be  distinct  petals  is  found  to  consist 
of  one  only.    The  plant  always  twines  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  right  to 
left,  whilst  the  hop  and  some  other  twining  plants  invariably 
pursue  the  opposite  course.      This    peculiarity   of    growth 
appears  to  be  absolutely  essential   to  the  existence  of  the 
Bindweed,  for  on  tying  and  otherwise  compelling  the  plant  to 
proceed  from  left  to  right  it  soon  droops  and  dies.     The 
flower,  though  a  common  weed,  is  unrivalled  in  the  elegance 
of  its  outline  and  in  its  brilliant  whiteness.     It  is  occasionally 
introduced  into  the  garden  with  good  effect.     The  root  is  said 
to  possess,  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  the  medical  virtues  of 
the  scammony  of  Syria,  so  highly  esteemed  by   the  ancient 
Greek  and  Arabian  physicians. 

As  the  afternoon  closes,  the  trumpet-shaped  blossoms  care- 
fully fold  together,  or  rather  curl,  and  wither.     The  flower  is 
but  for  a  single  day,  hence  called  by  the  French  "  Belk  de 
jcmrP    The  withered  blooms  are  succeeded,  day  by  day,  with 
new  buds  and  flowers,  so  that  the  plant  is  always  in  full  dress. 

Now  the  sun  sinks  to  the  west,  and  the  brilliant  day  is 
closed  by  a  magnificent  sunset. 

**  The  heavens  in  splendour  melt  away 
From  radiant  gold  to  silver  gray. 

As  sinks  the  son  ; 
While  stars,  upon  their  trackless  way, 
Come  one  by  one." 
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OCTOBER  4th. 
The  Gossamer  Spider. — (Aranea  ohtextrix,) 

Clear,  bright,  sunny  days  offer  very  favourable  opportunities 
for  observing  the  habits  of  this  little  insect ;  those  i^ho  go 
much  into  the  country  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  on  the  sunny 
slopes  of  the  hillsides  that  nearly  every  blade  of  grass  is  linked 
to  some  other  by  white  shining  threads  of  the  most  marvellous 
tenuity,  forming  an  enormous  network  of  flossy  silk,  known  in 
some  of  the  provinces  as  virgin's  thread  {Jll  de  la  vierge),  and 
believed  to  possess  wonderful  properties.  It  presents  a  most 
curious  appearance,  as 

'*  Stretched  from  blade  to  blade, 
The  wavy  network  whitens  aU  the  field.'* 

The  Gossamer,  or  Field  Spider  is  very  minute — a  mere 
speck,  rarely  larger  than  a  good-sized  pin's  head  ;  the  colour 
of  the  body  is  dark  brown,  inclining  to  black,  the  legs  reddish 
brown  and  nearly  transparent.  With  a  little  close  attention 
the  insect  may  be  seen  ascending  a  blade  of  grass  and  throw- 
ing out  lines  of  web  in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  these 
threads  up  to  midday  float  in  an  upward  direction  by  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  near  the  ground,  caused  by  the  sun's 
heat ;  successive  threads  are  thrown  out,  seemingly  double, 
which  loop  and  amalgamate  together  into  flossy  white  webs ; 
by-and-by  the  force  of  the  breeze  acts  upon  the  light  texture 
and  it  becomes  detached,  and  thus 


"Slow  through  the  air 
The  gossamer  floats." 


From  these  serial  journeys  the  insect  has  been  called  the 
bird  spider — it  may  more  properly  be  distinguished  as  the 
<eronaut  These  webs  are  occasionally  in  fine  autumn  days 
very  numerous.  "White  says,  **  Every  day  in  fine  weather  in 
Hutumn  do  I  see  these  spiders  shooting  out  their  webs  and 
mounting  aloft — they  will  go  off  from  the  finger  if  you  take 
ttem  in  the  hand." 

B  B 
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M^ny  experiments  have  clearly  established  tlie  fact  that  it 
is  by  the  cun-ent  of  air  that  the  Gossamer  spins  its  thread. 
If  one  of  these  insects  is  placed  in  a  wine  glass,  and  the  foot 
uf  the  glass  immersed  in  water,  the  spider  mounts  to  the  edge 
of  the  glass ;  and  if  there  is  a  slight  current  of  air  it  throws 
out  in  that  direction  a  line,  by  which  it  escapes  ;  if  there  is 
no  current  of  air,  then  it  remains  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Blackwell's 
and  Dr.  Lister's  experiments  establish  the  fact  that  the  Gossamer 
cannot  spin  but  in  a  current  of  air. 


OCTOBER    5th. 
Enchanter's  Night  Shade. — {Circcea  lutetidna.) 

Lx  the  woods,  where 

**  Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go," 

we  find  extensive  patches  of  this  curious  plant,  with  opaque, 
dark  green  leaves,  clothed  with  hairs  ;  the  flowers  in  chister-s 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branched  stems  :  white  tinged  with 
j)ink,  or  entirely  white,  composed  of  two  inversely  heart-shaped 
petals.  It  has  a  delicate  appearance,  quite  inconspicuous 
except  in  the  mass.  The  Latin  generic  name,  Circam,  is 
derived  from  the  noted  enchantress,  C^irce.  The  plant  appears 
to  have  been  held  in  high  repute  of  old,  as  giving  to  its 
l^ossessor  superhuman  power.  On  the  eve  of  a  trial  by  combat 
the  knights  were  sworn  thus — "  Ye  swear  that  ye  have  no 
stone  of  virtue,  nor  liearhe  of  virtue,  nor  charm,  nor  experiment, 
nor  none  other  enchantment,  and  that  ye  trust  in  none  other 
things  properly  but  in  God  and  your  body,  and  your  brave 
quarrel." 

We  find  among  the  ancients  a  widespread  belief  in  the 
magical  virtues  of  various  herbs.  Charms  were  prepared  from 
them  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  as  talismans  or  amulets,  and 
devoutly  believed  in  as  specifics  for  averting  the  evil  influence 
of  demons.     The  roots  of  particular  plants  were  set  in  rings, 
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and  these  immediately  invested  the  wearer  with  new  power. 
Precise  ceremonies  were  to  be  observed  in  the  gathering  of 
the  plants,  or  the  subtle  virtue  escaped.  Josephus,  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  method  of  obtaining 
a  magical  root  called  Baards — *'The  root,"  he  says,  "is  like  to 
that  of  flame,  and  towards  the  evening  it  sends  out  a  certain 
ray,  lilce  lightning ;  it  is  not  easily  taken  by  such  as  would  do 
it,  but  recedes  from  their  hands,  nor  will  yield  itself  to  be 
taken  quietly  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  certain  death  to  those  who 
touch  it."  He  then  points  out  the  method  of  taking  the  root 
without  danger  :  "  They  dig  a  trench  quite  round  it  till  the 
hidden  part  of  the  root  be  very  small ;  they  then  tie  a  dog  to 
it,  and  when  the  dog  tries  hard  to  follow  him  that  tied  him 
the  root  is  easily  plucked  up,  but  the  dog  dies  immediately." 
He  adds :  "  It  is  only  valuable  on  account  of  one  virtue  it  hath, 
that  if  it  be  only  brought  to  sick  persons  it  quickly  drives  away 
those  called  demons." 

We  are  afraid  the  proper  mode  of  gathering  the  Enchanter's 
Night  Shade  has  been  lost  to  the  modems,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  virtue  of  the  plant. 


OCTOBER    6th. 
Common  White  Horehound. — {MaiTuhium  vulgare,) 

^f  ANY  a  village  dame  has  now  completed  the  gathering  and 
Irjring  of  her  valued  store  of  vegetable  simples,  in  which  White 
lorehound  will  be  sure  to  be  found  to  hold  a  prominent  place; 
inn  faith  in  its  e:@&cacy  for  the  relief  of  coughs,  asthmas,  &c., 
as  not  yet  died  out.  Formerly  nearly  every  housewife  kept  her 
tore  of  herbs,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  chemist's  shop  for 
slief  from  every  ailment ;  now  the  extensive  use  of  chemicals, 
linerals,  and  powerful  drugs  has  displaced  the  more  simple 
amedies  of  our  forefathers.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
?'hether  the  change  has  been  entirely  beneficial  to  the  public 
jealth.  The  increased  and  increasing  disuse  of  herb  medicines 
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has  been,  no  doubt,  brought  about  by  the  ignorance  or  fraud 
of  herb  gatherers  and  vendors,  and  also  by  the  fraudulent 
preparations  which  are  puffed  and  sold  as  decoctions,  infusions, 
and  extracts  from  various  herbs — ^these  nostrums  being,  gene- 
rally, entirely  free  from  any  infusion  of  the  plants  named.  This 
is  notoriously  the  case  with  Horehound;  it  is  rarely  that  anyone 
of  the  numerous  preparations  has  any  pretence  to  the  name 
of  Horehoimd;  and  as  these  preparations  fail  in  alleviating 
the  complaint  sought  to  be  cured,  the  herb,  instead  of  the 
concocter,  is  condemned  as  utterly  worthless.  Possibly  the 
great  advantage  in  chemical  knowledge  of  late  years  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  neglect  of  many  of  our  vegetable  simples ; 
certain  it  is  that  we  know  less  of  the  actual  virtues  of  plants 
than  we  did  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Dr.  Woodville  in  1790, 
in  his  observations  on  the  uses  of  simplies,  quotes  the  opinion 
of  Orebasius,  which,  he  says,  cannot  be  disputed:  *^Simplicium 
Medicamentorum^  et  facultatum  quce  in  eis  insunty  cogniUo  ita 
necessarke  est,  ut  sine  ea  nemo  rite  medicari  queaJb:^^  and  adds, 
it  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  our  experimental  knowledge  oif 
many  of  the  herbaceous  simples  is  extremely  defective."  If 
this  was  so  in  1790,  we  fear  that  it  is  more  so  now. 

Horehoimd  is  frequently  in  flower  in  the  autumn  months ; 
it  is  a  plant  of  our  waysides,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
four-cornered  stem — roundish,  wrinkled  leaves  of  whitish  gray, 
having  a  somewhat  woolly  appearance ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
set  in  whorls  at  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves ;  these  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  but  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste.  The 
plant  is  demulcent,  slightly  tonic,  and  astringent.     We  have 
heard  it  aflSrmed  by  those  experienced  in  its  use  that  no  better 
remedy  can  be  had,  when  properly  prepared,  for  removing 
obstructions  of  the  lungs,  relief  of  pulmonary  complaints, 
asthma,  &c.,  and  the  cure  of  obstinate  coughs.    It  has  enjoyed 
ages  of  repute  for  its  remedial  virtues,  and  though  shorn,  i" 
later  times,  of  some  of  its  popularity,  it  still  enjoys  considerable 
favour  with  many  of  the  humbler  classes. 
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OCTOBER  7th. 

Thb  Woody  Night  Shade,  ob  Bitteb  Sweet. — {Solanum 

Dulcamara.) 

The  beautiful  varied  tints  of  autumn  now  begin  to  diversify 
the  prospect ;  the  summer  green  fades  along  the  hedgerows  ; 
the  coppice  and  woodland  put  on  a  new  dress,  the  foliage  of 
the  sturdy  oak  pales,  the  beech  assumes  a  rich  brown,  the  birch 
flutters  its  yellow  leaves  in  the  light  breeze,  whilst  the  elms 
are  green,  dotted  with  bright  patches  of  orange,  and  the  wild 
cherry  shows  a  tinge  of  bright  red.  The  change  is  beautiful 
but  fleeting  ;  every  gust  of  wind  thins  the  fading  leaves,  and 
soon  naked  branches  will  proclaim  the  autumn  as  closed. 

It  is  a  glorious  morning — bright  and  brilliant  as  summer. 
There  is  not 

**  A  speck  to  stain 

The  azure  heaven  ;  the  blessed  sun  alone 

In  unapproachable  divinity 

Careers  rejoicing  in  the  fields  of  light." — Southey. 

All  Nature  rejoices  in  the  sunny  brightness  ;  the  lark  is  high 
in  air  chanting  its  devotional  song ;  the  whole 

"Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God." 

The  chequered  hedgerows  are  garlanded  with  beauty ;  the 
Woody  Nightshade  droops  in  graceful  festoons  from  the  hedge 
bushes,  twining  in  all  directions,  gracefully  adorned  with 
scariet  berries,  like  coral  bends. 

A  few  weeks  since  the  branched  zigzag  stems  of  the  shrub 
we  have  named  were  graced  with  fresh  h albert-shaped  leaves, 
glossy  green  berries  or  purple  flowers,  marked  with  green 
spots ;  now  the  fruit  is  like  ripe  red  currants.  Fatal  conse- 
quences have  not  unfrequently  resulted  from  their  use ; 
children  are  often  tempted  by  their  fair  beauty.  It  derives  its 
second  name.  Bitter  Sweet,  from  the  fact  that  on  chewing  the 
berries,  the  bitter,  unpleasant  taste  is  rapidly  succeeded  by  a 
sweet  pleasant  flavour  ;  the  berries  are  highly  poisonous,  and 
in  case  of  their  being  inadvertently  eaten,  a  too  rapid  recourse 
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to  the  stomach  pump  cannot  be  had  ;  thirty  berries  given  to  a 
dog  caused  it  to  go  almost  instantly  mad,  and  to  die  in  three 
hours.  The  root,  leaves,  and  fruit  have  certain  medicinal  pro- 
perties ;  but  caution  and  experience  are  necessary  in  their  use. 
Culpepper  says,  **  It  is  excellent  good  to  remove  witchcraft, 
botli  in  man  and  beast,  as  also  all  sudden  diseases  whatever." 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  remedy,  like  many  others,  would 
prove  worse  tlian  the  disease,  unless  administered  with  due 
knowledge.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  some  of  our  direst 
vegetable  poisons  prove,  in  skilful  hands,  the  most  valuable 
medicines  we  have. 


OCTOBER  8th. 
The  Spindle  Trer — {Euomjniiis  Europoeus.) 

•*  I  love  thee.  Autumn,  for  thy  scenery,  ere 
The  blasts  of  winter  chase  the  varied  dyes 

That  richly  deck  the  slow  declinmg  year ; 
I  love  the  splendour  of  thy  siin  set  skies. 

The  gorgeous  hues  that  tinge  each  falling  leaf," 

HOFFMA>'. 

The  woods,  bright  with  innumerable  tints,  glow  with  unusual 
splendour  in  the  golden  autumn  sunbeams.  It  is  now  that 
R.'\cral  of  our  native  tR'es  put  in  their  claim  to  our  ad- 
miration ;  eclipsed  in  foliage  and  blossom  by  their  brethren  of 
the  copse  and  wood,  all  summer  long  they  are  overlooked,  but 
when  the  fruiting  season  has  arrived  they  put  on  all  the 
*'  braverie  of  their  beau  tie  '' — 

**  Bright  leaves,  whose  decay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  etherally  pale, 
Jlival  the  pride  of  summer."' 

The  Spindle  Tree  is  one  of  this  class.  It  rarely  attains 
any  commanding  size ;  bark,  olive  green,  and  smooth ;  the 
smaller  bnmches  somewhat  square  ;  narrow,  oblong  leaves ; 
small,  greenish  white,  inconspicuous  flower,  in  May.  It  be- 
comes exceedingly  ornamental  as  the  fruit  ripens  ;  the  capsule 
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or  seed  case  may  indeed  vie  with  many  of  our  native  flowers  in 
the  beauty  of  its  colouring,  a  fine  rosy  pink  and  delicate  fair 


orange- 


'*  When  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the  morn," 

the  Spindle  Tree  stands  out  in  the  woodland  a  very  miracle  of 
beauty ;  the  foliage  assuming  a  rich  golden  tint,  adds  a 
brighter  rosy  hue  to  the  fruit. 

Nearly  every  account  we  have  seen  describes  the  capsule  as 
five-cornered  ;  the  cells  and  valves  are  given  by  some  as  five 
each,  and  by  others  as  three  each.  We  have  examined  many 
score  seed  vessels  of  the  Spindle  Tree,  and  have  found  the 
capsule  to  be  a  star  of  four  points,  marked  into  four  divisions 
by  lines  ;  as  the  seeds  swell  the  capsules  open  into  four,  dis- 
closing the  bright  orange  seeds,  the  cells  universally  four,  the 
seeds  varying  from  two  to  four,  each  wrapped  in  a  gay  orange, 
silky  covering.  The  contrast  of  bright  orange  with  rosy  pink 
is  unusual  in  nature's  colouring,  but  the  tints  harmonise.  The 
seeds  are  exceedingly  nauseous,  and  so  violently  emetic  as  to 
have  given  the  tree  the  name  of  Euonymus,  from  Euonyme, 
the  Mother  of  the  Furies. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  in  the  woods,  comparing  the  varied 
tints  of  our  forest  trees,  that  now  the 

*'  Barred  clouds  blocm  the  soft  dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue.'* 

A  soft  flush  of  crimson  light  reflected  from  the  western  sky 
lingers  for  a  few  moments  over  the  sea  of  foliage  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  deep  quiet  is  alone  disturbed  by  the  falling 
leaves  ;  twilight  gradually  gathers  her  dusky  mantle  around 
the  scene  ;  the  heavens  have  lost  their  glorious  colouring,  and 
we  try  to  peer  through  the  deepening  gray  sky  for  the  appear- 
ing of  the  stars. 

**  Now  watch  with  what  a  silent  step  of  fear 
They  steal  out  one  by  one  and  overspread 
The  cool,  delicious  meadows  of  the  night." 
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OCTOBER    9th. 

The  Weeping  Willow. — {Salix  Babyhmica,) 

*^  Still  hangeth  down  the  old  accustomed  Willow, 
Hiding  the  silver  underneath  each  leaf ; 
So  droops  the  long  hair  from  some  maiden's  pillow, 
When  midnight  heareth  the  else  silent  grief.  *' 

Many  poetic  associations — some  of  a  melanclioly  and  others 
of  a  joyous  character — are  linked  to  this  tree  ;  it  commands 
attention  in  the  spring,  when  the  early  buds,  breaking  forth 
into  the  liveliest  green,  seem  to  image  forth  the  smile  of  youth 
and  joy ;  or  in  the  summer  sun,  when  the  leaves  dance  in  the 
bright  beams,  their  silver  linings  twinkling  with  light ;  or  in 
autumn,  when  every  drooping  leaf  is  tipped  with  a  glittering 
dewdrop. 

The  tree  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  poet,  artist,  and  all 
admirers  of  the  graceful  in  Nature.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
individuals  who  hold  to  the  creed  of  the  Frenchman — ^^  Pour 
moi  fahhorre  les  beautes  de  la  NaJture^ — and  thus  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  tree  is  often  marred,  the  graceful,  drooping 
branches  are  lopped,  and  the  delicate,  overarching  spray 
trimmed  into  stiff  formality. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
ornamental  of  its  class,  rarely  attaining  to  any  considerable 
size,  except  on  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it  often  completely 
arches  over  the  river, 

*  *  In  which  the  Willows  dip 
Tlieir  pendant  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink." 

The  anecdote  of  the  introduction  of  the  tree  by  Pope  is  well 
known,  viz.  that  the  poet  had  received  a  package  of  figs  from 
Turkey,  and  Lady  Suffolk,  being  present  at  the  unpacking,  and 
observing  that  the  twigs  with  which  the  package  was  bound 
showed  signs  of  vitality,  suggested  that  they  should  be  planted 
in  the  gardens  at  Twickenham ;  it  was  done,  and  these  twigs 
ultimately  became  fine  trees,  receiving  the  name  of  the  Poet's 
Willow,  or  Pope's  Willow.  Mr.  Loudon  denies  that  Pope  was 
the  introducer  of  the  tree;  he  states  that  the  tree  was  known 
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in  England  long  before  Pope's  time — ^that  it  "was  figured  by 
John  Nicoboff  in  1665,  and  included  in  a  catalogne  of  British 
trees  in  1692. 

The  famous  Napoleon*s  Willow  was  the  Salix  Bahylonica ; 
the  latter  name  was  given  to  connect  the  tree  with  Hebrew 
song ;  it  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  same 
species  as  that  referred  to  in  the  Lamentations  of  the 
Daughters  of  Israel — "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down,  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion  ;  we  hanged 
our  harps  upon  the  Willows  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Willow  garlands  were  formerly  emblematic  of  forsaken 
lovers,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  barrenness  of 
the  WiUow. 


OCTOBER    10th. 
The  Field  or  Wood  Mouse. — {Mm  sylvaticus.) 

••  Do  ye  know  the  little  Wood  Mouse, 
That  pretty  little  thing  ? 
It  sits  among  the  forest  leaves, 
Beside  the  forest  spring. 

"  Its  fur  is  red  as  the  red  chestnut, 
m     And  it  is  hlithe  and  slim ; 
It  leads  a  life  most  innocent 
Within  the  forest  dim." 

The  Mouse  alluded  to  is  known  as  the  short-tailed  ;  it  has  a 
thicker  head  and  a  redder  fur  than  its  lung-tailed  relative : 
the  two  varieties  apparently  [associate  a  good  deal  together, 
for  when  holes  are  cut  in  plantations  to  trap  them,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  both  varieties  taken  together.  The  habits  of 
the  two,  also,  appear  to  closely  assimilate.  The  "  innocent  *' 
life  led  by  the  Wood  Mouse  is  a  poetical  fiction — scarcely  any 
animal  does  a  greater  amount  of  mischief  in  young  woods  and 
plantations.  Mr.  Jesse  says  that,  in  a  plantation  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  consisting  of  about  300  acres,  nearly  every  tree  was, 
more  or  less,  injured  by  Mice,  and  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
young  trees  were  entirely  destroyed.  They  eat  oft*  the  roots 
and  bark  round  the  trees,  causing  death.     Similar  testimony 
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has  been  given  by  Lord  Glenbervie  and  many  othei-s.  These 
!Mice  are  alao  most  destructive  in  garden  and  Held,  unearthing 
and  eating  row  after  row  of  peas,  and  nibbling  off  the  young 
shoots  of  corn.  The  viist  increase  of  these  petty  marauders  is 
tlue  to  tlie  insane  warfare  so  long  carried  on  by  ignorant  game 
preservers  against  owls,  kestrels,  and  nearly  every  animal  and 
bird  of  mice-destroying  propensities,  whereby  the  balance 
designed  by  Nature  has  been  lost. 

^iice  arc  great  storers  of  provisions  for  winter  use ;  thej 
excavate  very  snug  larders,  in  sheltered  places,  under  the  boles 
of  trees,  or  on  diy  banks.  The  careful  observer  may  often 
witness  their  busy  stoiing  labours — nuts,  acorns,  corn,  beech 
mast,  and  any  kind  of  seed,  are  stored,  frequently  in  consider- 
able quantit; . 

The  Mou.^< :  is  a  very  neat  nest  builder ;  in  fact,  but  little  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  to  some  of  our  birds.  The  nest  is  composed 
of  dried  gra  s  and  roots,  carefully  and  skilfuUy  put  together. 
The  young  of  the  Mouse  usually  average  six.  In  winter, 
Mice  lie  close  in  their  dormitories,  only  occasionally  visiting 
the  storehouse  for  food. 

Mice  anciently  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  possessing  consider- 
able curative  properties  ;  they  were  occasionally  prescribed  by 
the  eminent  of  the  faculty.  Bulleyn,  physician  to  Henry  VIIL, 
recommended  that  *'  a  small  young  Mouse  roasted  "  should  be 
given  to  a  child  suffering  from  some  nervous  disorder,  as  likely 
to  effect  a  cure. 


OCTOBER    llTH. 

The   Grape   Vine. — ( Vitis  vinifera.) 

This  shrub,  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the  Levant,  is  now  found 
naturalised  in  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  caused  by  climate,  soil,  an^ 
culture.  The  tendrils  are  the  most  curious  part  of  the  plant ; 
they  are  flower-stalks  without  flowers,  and  as  the  long,  weak 
branches  of  the  tree  require  support  these  assume  the  office ; 
they  have  the  power  of  twisting  round  adjoining  bodies,  and 
holding  the  branch  firmly.     The  tendril  seems  to  be  endowed 
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with,  some  peculiar  sensitive  power,  as  it  is  thrown  out  to 
meet  the  object  round  which  it  twines.  The  sap  of  the  Vino 
is  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  weak  eyes.  The  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  is  called  ver-juice,  and  forms  an  admirable  applica- 
tion to  sprains  and  bruises ;  it  is,  however,  to  the  fruit  that 
the  Vine  owes  its  importance. 

Britain,  it  appears,  was  formerly  a  wine-growing  country  ; 
many  references  are  made  in  history  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  its  manufacture  into  wine.     Drayton  says, 

*•  Gloster  in  times  past  her  selfe  did  higlily  praise, 
"When  in  her  pride  of  strength  she  nourished  goodly  vines, 
And  oft  her  cares  represt  with  her  tlelicious  wines.*' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  embankments  of  our  railways 
would  offer,  in  proper  aspects,  admirable  sites  for  graperies. 
So  far  as  our  latitude  and  longitude  is  concerned,  there  seems 
to  be  every  reason  why  the  Vine  should  produce  good  wine 
fruit,  especially  in  Devonshire,  where  the  longitude  closely 
accords  with  some  of  the  finest  wine-producing  provinces  of 
Spain ;  and  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  England  approximates 
to  that  near  Coblentz,  where  excellent  wine  is  made.  If 
good  wine  was  formerly  produced  in  our  land,  and  cannot 
now  be  produced,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  climate  has 
somewhat  changed.  No  country  in  the  world  produces  finer 
hothouse  grapes  than  Britain.  The  author  of  Sketches 
among  the  Greeks  and  Turks  states  that  **  in  the  mountains 
of  Greece  grapes  are  so  very  abundant,  that  dogs  are  permitted 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  until  they  are  satisfied." 

The  use  of  wine  can  be  traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world.  Immediately  after  the  Deluge,  Noah  "  began  to  be 
an  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard.'' 

**  Wino  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man," 

in  its  moderate  use,  has  been  called  one  of  the  best  gifts  of 
Providence — it  lightens  the  toils  of  civilised  life,  and  heightens 
ita  enjoyments.  Medical  testimony  admits  it  to  be  of  the 
most  important  service  in  many  disorders.  "  It  was  remarked 
of  old  that  those  who  used  wine  were  less  subject  to  fevers 
than  others;    and  in  many  cases  it  was  experienced  to  be  a 
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more  gratefol  and  efficacious  cordial  than  conld  be  famished 
from  the  whole  class  of  aromatics." 

The  grounds  or  dregs  of  wine  adhering  to  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  casks  is  the  tartar,  which,  in  its  porified  state,  is 
known  as  cream  of  tartar. 


OCTOBER    12th. 

The  Meadow  Crocus,  or  Meadow  Saffron. — 
{Colchicum  aiUu7nnale.) 

The  mdst  singular  flower  of  the  month ;  the  leaves  appear  in 
spring,  die  away  during  summer,  and,  as  autumn  approaches, 
the  flowers  rise  unaccompanied  by  leaves,  hence  called  Crocus 
nudijlora.  The  flower  is  not  uncommon  in  our  marshy  lands; 
occasionally  it  is  found  in  considerable  patches,  throwing  up 
its  beautiful  pale  violet  blossoms  amid  the  grass,  tinging  the 
meadows  with  purple — 

**  Like  lilac  flame  its  colour  glows, 
Tender  and  yet  so  clearly  bright." 

The  blossom  is  tube-like,  reaching  down  to  the  root ;  as 
autumn  progresses,  the  flower  dies  away,  leaving  no  sign  of 
seed — the  gerraen  is  safely  buried  from  the  inclement  season 
under  ground.  When  the  warm  sunbeams  of  spring  awaken 
vegetation  from  its  rest,  the  seed-stalks  rise,  and  the  seed  is 
duly  perfected  amid  the  sheltering  leaves — probably  as  ^^ 
markable  a  provision  as  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  displays. 
The  roots,  though  acrid,  are  of  considerable  medicinal  value; 
the  French  distinguish  the  root  as  "  morte  aux  chiem^ — death 
to  dogs.  It  certainly  possesses  poisonous  properties  to  cattle; 
but  with  respect  to  dogs,  its  power  has  been  questioned. 

The  ancient  poets  relate  that  a  beautiful  youth  named  Crocus 
pined  away  on  account  of  his  unreturned  passion  for  Smilax ; 
and  as  a  memorial  of  his  fatal  passion,  he  was  changed  into 
this  flower.  Hollinshed,  in  his  quaint  but  amusing  Chronicles, 
gives  the  legend  thus : — 
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'^  A  certain  young  man  called  Crocus  went  to  plaie  at  coits 
(quoits)  in  the  field  with  Mercurie,  and  being  heedlesse  of 
himselfe,  Mercurie's  coit  happened  by  mishap  to  hit  him  on 
the  head,  whereby  he  received  a  wound  that  yer  long  killed 
him  altogether,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  his  friends. 
Finallie,  in  the  place  where  he  bled  Saffron  was  found  to 
grow,  wherevpon  the  people  seeing  the  colour  of  the  chiue  as 
it  stood,  adiudged  it  to  come  of  the  blood  of  Crocus,  and 
therefore  they  gave  it  his  name." 

Saffron  is  made  from  the  stigmas  of  the  Saffron  Crocus, 
formerly  cultivated  at  Saffron  WaJden  and  other  places — now 
imported  for  the  use  of  confectioners  to  colour  pastry  and 
other  purposes.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  practice  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale,'*  where  the  clown  says, 

"  I  must  have  Saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies." 

The  Orientals  esteem  Saffron  as  a  fine  restorative.  Nuptial 
invitations  in  the  East  are  often  powdered  with  Saffron. 


OCTOBEK    13th. 
Sweet  Chamomile. — {Anthemh  nobUis.) 

"  Summer  is  gone,  with  aU  its  roses, 
Its  sun,  and  perfumes,  and  sweet  flowers, 
Its  warm  air  and  refreshing  showers, 
And  soon  the  autimin  closes." 

The  Sweet  Chamomile  is  an  autumn  blooming  flower,  and 
probably  the  best  known  of  all  our  medicinal  plants — long  the 
cherish^  herb  of  farm  and  cottage  garden — and  universally 
prized  for  its  valuable  qualities ;  every  part  of  the  plant  is 
extremely  bitter,  but  somewhat  aromatic  ;  the  chief  virtue  of 
the  plant  exists  in  the  small  yellow  petals  forming  the  disk  of 
the  flower,  hence  the  wild  plant  is  more  powerful  than  the 
cultivated,  as  cultivation  tends  to  increase  the  white  petals, 
and  to  destroy  the  yellow  centre — that  is,  rich  soil  renders  the 
flower  double.     The  plant  is  used  with  advantage  in  numerous 
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cases,  such  as  intermittent  fevers — as  a  stomachic,  and  for  its 
tonic  qualities,  also  externally  in  fomentations. 

Chamomile  has  been  highly  esteemed  from  early  times.  The 
Greeks  fully  appreciated  its  virtues  ;  they  considered  that  the 
flowers  had  the  odour  of  apples,  and  thus  its  old  name  was 
derived  from  their  word  for  apples.  Down  to  our  own  time 
the  plant  has  kept  its  place  in  the  apothecary's  shop — once 
forming  an  ample  collection  of  simples,  now  more  so  of  chemi- 
cals and  minerals.  Still,  however,  the  country  people  bring 
Chamomile  to  market  with  unswerving  belief  that  it  is  far 
better  than  all  the  quack  medicines  so  recklessly  puffed  from 
day  to  day,  for  the  injury  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
There  are  no  viler  mixtures  on  eaith  than  some  of  those 
trumpeted  forth  as  specifics  to  cure  all  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

The  true  Chamomile  is  not  an  unfrequent  plant ;  in  its  wild 
state  it  often  springs  up  amid  the  grass  of  our  common  lands, 
mingling  its  flowers  with  the  daisy,  and  its  fine-cut  leaves 
with  the  short  herbage  of  the  heath.  Where  it  once  roots  it 
continues  to  hold  its  own,  notwithstanding  much  rough  treat- 
ment ;  hence  the  old  English  proverb,  "The  oftener  you  tread 
uix)n  Chamomile  the  faster  it  grows."  This  saying,  however, 
must  not  be  taken  too  literall}',  for  it  is  quite  possible  to 
extirpate  the  herb. 

Independent  of  the  bitter  principle  so  characteristic  of  the 
plant,  chemists  have  discovered  that  it  contains  camphor  and 
panin ;  also  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  of  a  clear  blue  colour.  The 
consumption  ol  Chamomile  has  largely  increased  of  late  years 
attributable  ^^robably  to  the  extensive  consumption  of  bitter 
ale. 

That  quaint  old  astrological  herbalist  Culpepper,  says,  in  his 
notice  of  the  plant,  "Nichessor  states  that  the  Egyptians 
dedicated  the  plant  to  the  sun,  because  it  cured  agues. **  And 
he  adds,  "and  they  were  like  enough  to  do  it,  for  they  were 
the  arrantest  apes  in  their  religion  I  ever  read  of." 
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OCTOBER    14th. 
The  Drone,  or  ^Iale  Bee. — (Apis  mellifica.) 

[t  has  been  noticed  by  the  observers  of  bees  that  they  continue 
their  labours  in  fine  seasons  much  longer  than  if  foul  weather 
sets  in  early.  The  reason  seems  obvious  :  when  the  autumn 
proves  fine,  the  honey-bearing  flowers  continue  to  bloom,  and 
thus  the  business  of  collecting  goes  on  as  industriously  as  in 
the  earlier  months.  Recently  we  found  several  IJrones  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  house,  and  soon  ascertained  that  the  period 
of  their  massacre,  or  expulsion,  from  the  hive  had  arrived — 

**  The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executioners  pale 
The  lazy,  yawning  Drones.  *' —  Ilcunj  V. 

'  At  the  close  of  the  honey-gathering  season,  the  working 
Bees  suddenly  set  upon  the  males,  or  Drones,  and  kill  or  expel 
them  from  the  hive.  Huber  relates  that  he  "  saw  the  workers 
drag  the  Drones  about  to  a  fitting  place  of  execution,  where 
they  killed  them  by  repeated  stings  between  the  rings  the 
abdomen — the  moment  when  they  felt  the  weapon  was  the 
last  of  their  existence,  they  stretched  their  wings  and  expired." 
The  Drones  have  no  sting,  and,  therefore,  no  resistance  is 
oflFered  if  escape  is  impossible.  It  would  seem  that  this  annual 
slaughter  of  the  males  of  the  hive  is  at  the  command  of  the 
Queen  Bee,  for  it  is  observed  not  to  take  place  when  the  hive 
has  by  any  accident  lost  its  queen.  The  Drone  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Bees  by  its  large  head  and  eyes, 
rounder  body,  the  abdomen  terminating  obtusely;  blackish 
above  and  brown  at  the  sides,  the  eyes  nearly  meeting  at  the 
top  of  the  head. 

The  Drone,  says  Butler,  "  Is  a  gross,  stingless  Bee,  that 
spendeth  his  time  in  gluttoning  and  idleness ;  for  howsoever 
he  brave  it,  with  his  round  velvet  cap,  his  side  gown,  his  full 
paunch,  and  his  loud  voice,  yet  he  is  but  an  idle  companion, 
living  by  the  sweat  of  other's  brows ;  he  worketh  not  at  all, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  yet  spendeth  as  much  as  two 
labourers — ^you  shall  never  find  his  maw  without  a  good  drop 
«if  the  purest  nectar/* 
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No  doubt  the  governing  power  of  the  hive,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  honey  supply  from  without  has  ceased,  feels 
it  necessary  that  the  garrison  should  be  reduced  by  all  unneces- 
sary mouths,  and  issues  her  warrant  accordingly  to  the  "  sad- 
eyed  justice,*'  and  the  execution  is  carried  out  with  the  most 
unflinching  severity. 


OCTOBER    15th. 

The  Crane  Fly. — {Ttpula  oUracea.) 

This  familiar  Fly  is  usually  found  in  great  abundance  in  damp 
grassy  pastures  during  the  present  month,  rising  in  numbers 
at  every  step.    They  have  a  very  odd  appearance,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  the  legs,  spreading  out  from  the  body  like 
six  pieces  of  thread — hence  popularly  known  as  "Harry  Long 
Legs.''     This  extreme  length  of  leg  appears  at  first  as  rather  an 
incumbrance  to  the  insect  than  otherwise;  a  little  examination 
will,  however,  soon  convince  us  here,  as  through  the  whole 
range  of  Nature's  works,  that  the  minutest  insect  is  exactly 
adapted,  and  most  admirably  fitted  to  the  sphere  it  is  destined 
to  occupy.     We  find  variety  everywhere,  but  there  is  always 
an  object  in  that  variety.     Watch  the  Crane  Fly,   walking 
over  the  tops  of  the  grass — it  would  be  an  impossible  feat 
with  less  length  of  leg, — sometimes   the  legs  appear  to  lie 
at  full  stretch,  supported  by  the  points  of  several  blades 
of  grass — and  then   the   insect  stilts  away  i:i  the  quaintest 
possible  mode.      The  wings  are  large,  and  of  gauzy  texture. 
The  body  long  and  tapered,  composed  of  nine  separate  rings. 
The  female  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male,  and  may  be 
known  by  the  horn  at  the  extremity  of  the  body ;  the  dress  of 
both  is  a  dull  brown  ;  the  head  is  comparatively  small,  but  the 
eyes  of  extraordinary  size ;  under  the  microscope  the  head, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  all  eye.     The  female  lays  an  incredible 
number  of  eggs,  and  may  now  be  seen  busily  fulfilling  her 
duties  ;  it  is  a  most  curious  operation ;  the  body  is  kept  in  a 
vertical  position  ;   she  moves  rapidly  up  and  down,  the  horn 
piercing  the  soft  ground,  and  depositing  an  tgg  at  each  descent 
The  fly  looks  as  if  dancing  over  the  tops  of  the  grass,  and 
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)  the  same  operation  is  being  performed  by  numbers  of 
•;S  at  the  same  time,  it  has  a  most  strange  appearance. 
Bggs,  thus  buried,  remain  during  the  winter.  In  spring 
sirvse  is  hatched,  and  commences  to  feed  on  the  roots  of 
rass,  often  proving  very  injurious,  shearing  off  the  roots 
cut  by  a  knife.  Occasionally  large  patches  of  herbage 
)e  seen  to  wither  and  die  in  spring,  from  the  ravages  of 
ipula.  There  are  from  forty  to  fifty  varieties,  chiefly 
iguished  by  colour.  The  olet^acea  is  of  a  greyish-brown ; 
^nata,  reddish ;  the  pratensis,  black.  Were  it  not  for 
Qcessant  labour  of  rooks,  starlings,  and  other  birds,  the 
tation  by  the  grubs  of  these  insects  would  probably 
ae  most  serious. 


OCTOBER    16th. 
E  Hornbeam,  or  Wych  Hazel. — (Carpiniis  hetulus.) 

**  Day  by  day  the  Hazel  tint 
Grows  deeper  in  the  mass  of  forest  trees. " 

boisterous  gales  of  autumn  will  now  speedily  strip  many 
r  forest  trees  of  their  leafy  honours,  and  thin  the  fading 
re  of  others.  The  Hornbeam,  though  withering,  holds  its 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  all  winter  long,  until  the  new 
buds  of  spring  shall  push  off  the  faded  honours  of  the 
jrear.  This  peculiar  qudity  of  retaining  its  withered  foliage 
endered  the  tree  valuable  as  a  sheltering  nurse  for  other 
nore  tender  plants.  It  flourishes  in  situations  unfavour- 
to  many  other  trees;  delights  in  exposed  hillsides,  and 
clayey  soils ;  and,  when  permitted  to  develop  itself  un- 
ed  by  the  woodman's  axe,  in  lopping  and  cropping,  will 
.ently  attain  to  considerable  height  and  bulk,  and  then  be 
>unced  a  fair-growing,  handsome  tree.  Some  writers  have 
ed  it  to  the  beech,  but  there  is  little  actual  resemblance 
een  the  two,  either  in  growth,  form,  or  texture  of  foliage, 
timber  is  white  and  tough. 

le  tree  was  formerly  considered  a  preservative  against  the 
influence  of  witches.     It  was  stated  in  a  late  popular 

CO 
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periodical  that,  in  some  of  the  Midland  Counties,  even  at  the 
present  day,  "a  little  cavity  is  made  in  the  chum,  to  receive  a 
small  portion  of  Witch  Hazel,  without  which  the  dairymaids 
imagine  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  butter." 

A  woodland  walk  is  still  full  of  interest,  as  well  to  the  artist 
as  to  the  lover  of  Nature. 

**  The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed. 
And  pastoral  melancholy," 

is  all  around.  The  forms  assumed  by  our  free-growing  forest 
trees — their  rich  and  varied  tints,  peculiar  to  the  time  of  year; 
the  falling  leaf,  so  suggestive  of  solenm  thought ;  and  the  in- 
dications everywhere  apparent,  not  only  of  the  approach  of 
winter,  but  of  preparation  for  the  coming  spring — are  worthy 
of  the  study  of  all.  The  autumn  sky  is  dappled  with  fleecy 
clouds  like  to  a  summer  day.  Obvious  happiness  is  spread 
over  all  animated  nature  by  the  fine  sunny  weather.  Insects 
and  birds  revel  in  it ;  the  flowers  that  remain  lift  up  their 
heads,  as  it  were  in  thankfulness ;  and  man  can  scarcely  do 
otherwise  than  rejoice  in  the  universal  happiness  around  him. 


OCTOBER    17th. 
The  House  MabtiN,  ob  Mabtlet. — {Uirundo  iirhica) 

This  bird  does  not  usually  leave  us  until  the  middle  of  the 
present  month ;  it  is  observed  not  unfrequently,  towards  the 
close  of  its  sojourn,  to  commence  rebuilding,  or  rather  laying 
the  foundation  of  several  nests  (the  structure  rarely  extends 
beyond  the  bottom  curved  line).  Those  who  have  watched 
these  mason  builders  in  their  labours,  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  -the  security  of  the  proposed  mansion  entirely  depends  on 
the  care  with  which  this  line  is  formed.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  to  new  builders  that  as  soon  as  the  superstructure  is 
raised,  the  foundation  gives  way,  and  the  work  of  a  fortnight 
or  so  is  lost.  Our  first  impression  was,  that  these  foundations, 
laid  at  the  close  of  the  season,  were  intended  for  the  next 
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season's  nests,  so  that  the  material  might  duly  harden  in  the 
interval ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  and  we  rather 
incline  to  the  belief  that  they  are  intended  as  lessons  to  the 
young  birds  in  the  building  art. 

The  Martin,  or  Martlet,  usually  chooses  its  nesting-place 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  clear.  Shakspeare  points  out  the 
fact — Banquo  indicates  the  healthy  position  of  Macbeth*s 
castle  by  the  Martins*  nests  about  it  : 

*  *  This  giiest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  Martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  Vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt  I  have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate." 

All  the  Swallow  tribe  are  insectivorous,  destroying  incredible 
numbers  of  insects.  Martins  and  Swallows  appear  to  range 
over  the  whole  world,  migrating  from  clime  to  clime  where 
insect  life  abounds.  In  appearance,  the  Martin  is  i)rincipally 
distinguished  from  the  Chimney  Swallow  by  the  absence  of 
the  circle  of  deep  red  surrounding  the  bill  and  chin.  It  is  a 
familiar  bird,  and  on  fine  nights,  and  before  dawn,  keeps  up  a 
cheerful  chirping  in  the  nest  for  hours.  During  the  day  it  is 
sometimes  heard  giving  forth  a  pleasing  guttural  warble.  The 
nest  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Swallow,  the  eggs  pure  white. 

The  bird  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Scandinavians,  who 
protect  and  foster  it,  hanging  out  scroll-shaped  pieces  of  bark 
about  their  dwellings,  to  induce  nesting.*  It  has  been  said 
that  the  birds  are  not  so  numerous  with  us  as  formerly,  and 
that  the  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  extensive  drainage 
carried  out  of  late  years;  as  our  marshy  lands  are  drained,  the 
breeding-places  of  many  of  our  summer  insects  are  destroyed, 
and  the  Martin  only  frequents  where  food  is  plenty. 
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OCTOBER    18th. 

The  Sweet  Chestnut,  or  Spanish  Chestnut. — {Fagm 

Castanea.) 

Now  comes  on  apace  the  fall  of  the  leaf ;  the  bright  green 
summer  foliage  has  fiided  into  every  tint  of  autumn — ^from 
yellow  or  brown  to  red — deepening  in  colour  as  the.  oxidation 
of  the  juices  of  the  tree  goes  on,  imtil  the  rains  and  winds  of 
winter  leave  the  branches  bare  and  fruitless.     As 

**The  balmy,  mild  autumnal  breeze 
Sweeps  with  a  musical  and  fitful  sound 
Among  the  fading  foliage  of  the  trees,'' 


»i 


the  various  fniits  of  our  forest  trees  are  scattered  around  us; 
that   of  the  edible   Chestnut,   under  whose   wide-spreading 
branches  we  make  tMs  note,  is  surrounded  by  a  husk  armed 
witli  prickles.     The  nut,  though  ripe,  is  usually  small,  and  far 
infojior  to  the  Spanish  grown  fruit.     Before  the  introduction 
of  the  potato,  the  tree  was  recommended  for  culture  for  its 
fruit   as  food.     Evelyn  describes  the  nut   as   "a  lusty  and 
masculine  food  for  rustics  at  all  times,  and  of  better  nourish- 
ment for  husbandmen  than  cole  (cabbage)  and  rusty  bacon ; 
yea,  or  beans  to  boot ! "     Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her  Letters  from 
Ahroad^  says,  "  Cliesnuts  are  bread  here  (Rome);   they  are 
<-.heap  and  abundant,  and  very  delicious ;  much  larger  than 
ours,  sweet,  and  marrowy,  and  approaching  the  lusciousness  of 
fniit.     Their  sweet  odours,  as  they  are  roasting,  perfume  the 
streets."     At  the  best  tables  in  France  and  Italy  the  Chestnut 
is  usually  found  at  dessert — it  is  roasted  and  eaten  with  salt, 
to  give  a  zest  to  the  wine  taken.    The  continental  confectioners 
dip  the  cooked  nuts  into  clarified  sugar,  turning  them  into 
sweetmeats. 

The  edible  Chestnut  Tree  is  often  of  stately,  majestic  growth; 
the  bark  deeply  furrowed,  the  leaves  long,  smooth,  and  glossy 
green,  now  tinted  with  the  brightest  autumn  hues.  A  tree  in 
Studley  Park  was  said  to  measure,  in  1842,  112  feet  high,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  91  feet.  Mr.  Jesse  says  the  first  tree 
of  the  kind  planted  in  England  was  in  Bushby  Park.    The  one 
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^t  Tortwortli,  Gloucestershire,  is  probably  the  most  noteworthy 
tree  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  in  Earl  Ducie's  park, 
under  which,  according  to  an  engraved  plate,  King  John  held 
-a  pai-liament.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  tree  at  the  mansion, 
with  the  following  inscription  :  "  A  Spanish  Chestnut  tree  at 
Tortworth,  19  yards  in  circumference,  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Atkyns  as  a  famous  tree  in  King  John's  time,  and  in  Evelyn's 
Sylva  (1664)  for  its  magnitude  in  King  John's  time."  Tradi- 
tion carries  back  the  date  of  the  tree  to  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
King  Egbert,  799  to  837.  Cowley  is  said  to  have  written,  under 
the  shadow  of  this  very  tree,  his  poem  commencing, 

**  Hail !  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good  ; 
Hail !  ye  i)lcbian  imderwocd, 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 
And  for  their  (]^uiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice." 


OCTOBER    19th. 

The  Marsh   Mallow. — (Alt/ice  officinalis.) 

Neab  the  seashore,  or  in  the  salt  marshes,  we  now  find  the 
Marsh  ]\Iallow  putting  forth  its  delicate  pale  rose  flowers.  It 
grows  three  feet  high,  and  presents  a  somewhat  hoary  appear- 
ance, from  the  fine  starry  pubescence  with  which  the  plant  is 
thickly  covered — a  kind  of  cottony  down,  that  renders  the 
leaves  as  soft  to  the  touch  as  the  finest  velvet.  The  blossoms 
are  exceedingly  delicate — a  pale,  faint  blush  rose,  shading  to 
purple,  in  the  centre ;  the  line, 

**  Altha)  with  the  purple  eye," 

is  better  descriptive  of  the  common  IMallow  than  that  of  the 
Marsh.  The  pistil  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  very  curious 
— a  short  column,  then  a  circle,  out  of  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  tuft  of  hair-like  styles.  The  plant  blooms  to  the  end  of 
October ;  or,  as  the  old  herbalists  say,  "  even  until  the  winter 
•doth  pull  it  down."  The  hollyhock  is  of  the  Mallow  tribe, 
introduced  to  our  gardens  from  China. 
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The  name  althcPj  to  cure,  w«as  given  to  the  Mallow  on  account 
of  its  healing  properties — the  use  of  the  plant  in  all  cases  where 
emollictit  or  demulcent  substances  are  required  is  of  great  an- 
ticiuity.  Pliny  says,  "  Whosoever  shall  take  a  spoonful  of  the 
Mallows  shall  that  day  be  free  from  all  diseases  that  may  come 
unto  him."  Without  assenting  to  this  extreme  enconium,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  plant  has  proved  most  valuable  for  medical 
purposes ;  it  has  been  in  use  from  ancient  times,  and  continues^ 
so  to  be  to  the  present  day,  for  the  cure  of  coughs,  hoarseness, 
&c.,  for  which  it  is  an  effectual  remedy.  The  plant  and  root 
abound  in  gluten  or  mucilaginous  matter ;  the  lozenges  so  well 
known  on  the  Continent  by  th6  name  "  Pate  de  Guimauve,"^ 
are  made  from  the  root — no  application  can  prove  more  effica 
cious  for  fomenting  wounds,  and  for  poultices.  The  fibres  of 
the  bark  of  several  of  the  Mallows  are  used  in  some  countries- 
as  a  substitute  for  hemp,  and  made  into  cord,  sacking,  <fec. 

The  fruit  of  the  Mallow  is  well  worthy  careful  attention  :  it 
is  a  circle  of  seeds  like  a  small  cheese,  arranged  with  the  most 
exact  regularity  and  the  most  surprising  symmetry.  If  the 
circle  is  cut  through  edgewise,  the  various  cells  and  partitions- 
are  exhibited,  presenting  a  very  curious  appearance.  When  put 
under  the  power  of  the  microscope,  our  surprise  is  converted 
into  amazement  at  the  inimitable  beauty  of  form  displayed  in 
the  seeds  of  this  common  w^ayside  plant. 


OCTOBEE    20th. 
The  Gamma,  or  Silver  Y  Moth. — {Pkisia  gamma) 

After  the  equinoctial  gales  and  storms  have  passed,  and 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  fogs  of  November,  we  are  not 
unfrequently  favoured  with  a  short  period  of  fair,  still  weather, 
of  clear,  sunny  days,  with  a  peculiar  quietness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  short,  bright  season  was  formerly  known  as 
"  Luke's  Little  Summer,'"'  or  "  St.  Martinmas  Summer."  The 
wind,  if  any  prevails,  is  usually  from  the  south,  but  so  soft 
as  to  be  only  at  times  perceptible;   it  appears  to  exactly 
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answer  the  description  given  by  Bryant  of  that  prevailing 
during  the  American  Indian  summer:— 

* 
**  Wind  of  the  sunny  south,  oh,  long  delay- 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air ; 
Like  a  good  old  age  released  from  care. 
Journeying  in  long  serenity  away.'' 

It  is  during  this  brief  second  summer  that  we  have  here- 
tofore noticed  the  Gamma  Moth.  It  is  a  little  sprightly 
insect,  about  the  size  of  our  smaller  butterflies,  and  may  bo 
seen  skipping  from  plant  to  plant  with  unusual  activity,  the 
wings  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration.  The  upper  wings  are 
of  a  greenish  tint,  variegated  with  dusky  brown,  and  marked 
with  a  curious  hieroglyphic,  resembling  the  Greek  letter  y,  or 
Gamma,  which  shines  with  a  silvery,  golden  radiance,  as  if 
written  with  an  admixture  of  the  precious  metals.  Hence  it 
has  been  called  the  Silver  Y  Moth.  The  hinder  wings  are  of 
an  ashy  brown  tint,  though  occasionally  shading  almost  to 
white. 

In  the  caterpillar  state  this  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
pests  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  were  it  not  kept  down  in 
various  ways,  our  vegetables  would  be  few  indeed.  The 
ravages  committed  are  occasionally  of  the  most  surprising 
character ;  the  entire  produce  of  extensive  gardens  have  been 
eaten  up  in  a  marvellously  short  space.  The  caterpillar  is  a 
most  inordinate  glutton.  It  rapidly  fills  out  its  handsome 
dress  of  green  striped  with  yellow,  then  puts  on  a  larger  suit, 
and  still  goes  on  changing  as  it  increases  in  size  by  its  im- 
moderate feeding — especially  delighting  to  banquet  upon  our 
culinary  vegetables.  The  Moth  is  occasionally  seen  from 
spring  to  autumn — it  has  been  captured  in  November ;  it  is 
more  readily  noticed  at  the  present  season,  as  the  insect  tribes 
are  now  generally  preparing  for  the  approach  of  winter.  Many 
of  the  butterflies  and  moths  have  quite  disappeared ;  others 
are  only  occasionally  seen.  The  caterpillars  are  busy  among 
the  hedges,  but  the  feeding  season  has  passed;  they  are 
seeking  some  fitting  hiding-place  in  which  tp  assume  the 
chrys^s  state.  We  find  the  silken  cocoons  slung  in  odd 
nooks,  or  under  the  shadow  of  withered  leaves,  or  burrowing 
in  the  earth  as  a  refuge  from  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter. 
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OCTOBER    21sT. 

The  Dragon  Fly. — {Lihellula  varia.) 

Naturalists  enumerate  many  species  of  Dragon  Flys,  more 
commonly  known  as  "Horse  Stingers,"  though  why  so  called 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tell,  as  the  whole  tribe  are  perfectly 
harmless  to  man  and  horse.  We  have  noticed  on  several 
occasions  during  this  month  the  Lihellula  varia  flitting  about 
the  marshy  lands  with  all  the  activity  of  August  or  September. 
This  Fly  is  of  great  beauty;  the  wings  expand  some  four 
inches,  are  quite  transparent,  but  reflect  the  brightest  tints, 
the  body  chequered  with  black,  light  blue,  and  emerald  green, 
presenting  a  most  elegant  appearance.  No  lady^s  dress,  how- 
ever rich  the  material,  or  bright  the  tint,  could  ever  yet 
compare  with  the  beauty  of  this  winged  Fly ;  the  elegance 
of  form  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  extremely  large  head. 
As  soon  as  we  have  a  nearer  view,  we  find  this  dispro- 
portion caused  by  the  insect*s  round,  protuberant  eyes,  mth 
their  ten  or  twelve  thousand  facets  each ;  so  that  no  object 
escapes  it  whilst  on  the  wing ;  and  thus  the  lihellula  becomes 
a  very  dangerous  dragon  among  the  flies,  from  the  wonderful 
powers  of  vision  and  flight  with  which  it  is  endowed.  No  insect 
that  crosses  its  path  has  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  escaping 
that  extended  mouth ;  flies  are  swallowed  whole  ;  butterflies 
hawked  down  and  devoured.  It  has  been  said  to  do  battle 
with  the  stickleback  in  its  own  element,  and  conquer;  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  personal  observation  warranting  such  a 
conclusion,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  statement. 

The  peculiar  habits  of  the  larvae  and  fly  of  the  Dragon  race 
are  very  interesting  to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  in  that 
direction.  The  changes  of  all  the  tribe  are  nearly  identical, 
though  differing  as  to  time.  Towards  the  close  of  summer, 
if  you  attentively  watch  the  margin  of  some  field  i^ond,  an 
uninviting  looking  creature  may  be  seen  struggling  with  reed 
or  grass,  gradually  lifting  itself  above  the  water ;  after  a  short 
pause,  the  skin  of  the  creeper  cracks,  and  the  Fly  begins  to 
appear.  The  perfect  insect  is  soon  disclosed,  but  looks  in  a 
very  limp,  washed-out  condition.     The  sunbeams  soon  set  all 
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right;  the  superabundant  moisture  rapidly  evaporates,  the 
colours  brighten,  every  minute  adds  to  the  insect's  strength ; 
and  now  the  wings  expand,  and  it  soars  onward  to  fulfil  its 
mission. 


OCTOBER   22nd. 
The  Bramble,  or  Blackberry. — (Euhics  fmticosus.) 

This  wild  fruit-bearing  bush  trails  over  every  hedgerow,  and  is 
known  by  its  berries  to  every  village  child ;  it  is,  however, 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  the  botanist,  as  the  many  varieties  run 
so  closely  one  into  another,  as  to  present  the  merest  shades  of 
difference.  The  tree  is  peculiar,  from  the  fact  that  the  blossom, 
ripe  and  unripe  fruit,  in  all  its  stages,  may  be  found  on  the 
bush  at  the  same  moment ;  the  foliage  is  generally  either  three 
or  five-fingered — the  under  surface  white  and  woolly.  The 
"satin  threaded  flower"  is  more  usually  pure  white,  though 
sometimes  bright  pink.  In  favourable  ^tuations  the  bush 
assumes  a  picturesque  appearance,  and  has  thus  called  forth 
the  poet's  praise — 

"  Dull  the  eye,  the  heart  is  dull 

That  cannot  feel  how  fair, 
Amid  all  beauty  beautiful, 

Thy  tender  blossoms  are ! 
How  delicate  thy  gauzy  frill ! 

How  rich  thy  branchy  stem ! 
How  soft  thy  voice  when  woods  are  still ! 

And  thou  sing'st  hymns  to  them !  " — ^Elliott. 

On  the  leaves  may  frequently  be  traced  the  curious  minings 
of  a  small  caterpillar,  which  ultimately  becomes  a  moth,  with 
splendid  metallic  wings.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen  in  our  mild 
winters ;  the  unripe  fruit  is  of  a  brilliant  red,  and  of  sharp  and 
acid  flavour ;  when  ripe,  purplish  black,  juicy,  and  sweet — a 
great  favourite  with  children.  The  berries  are  used  for  jams, 
pastry,  &c.f  and  make  an  agreeable  wine.  Medicinal  properties 
were  attributed  of  old  to  the  fruit ;  one  of  our  herbalists  recom- 
mends it  as  ^'a  powerful  remedy  against  the  poison  of  the  most 
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venomous  serpents;"  the  fruit  and  leaves  have  been  used  for 
dyeing  and  colouring ;  it  has  been  stated  that  a  noted  hair-dye 
was  manufactured  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  the  Bramble  in 
strong  lye,  thus  imparting  a  "soft  black  colour"  of  permanent 
character  to  the  hair. 

A  legend  exists  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  liiat  on  Old  Saint 
Michael's  Eve  (10th  October)  the  Devil,  to  spite  the  saint, 
puts  his  foot  on  all  the  Blackberries,  and  that  after  that  night 
the  fruit  assumes  a  nauseous  taste— posssibly  the  hair-dye  should 
be  manufactured  after  that  date,  and  from  the  leaves  near  the 
fruit,  to  obtain  the  "soft  black  colour"  desired. 


OCTOBER  23rd. 

The  Heath  or  Hare  Bell. — (Campanula  rotmidifolia) 

"  Nature  gives  a  parting  smile — 
As  yet  the  Blue  Bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copse  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears, 
Flowers  faintly  tinged  and  breathing  no  perfume." 

Grahame. 

Now  is  the  finest  season  for  a  brisk  walk  in  the  open  air- 
say  some  eight  or  ten  miles  before  breakfast,  over  the  open 
heath,  or,  better  still,  climbing  some  heather-clad  hillside — 

"  A  mount,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep, 
But  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled. 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep. 
Or  colour'd  lichens  with  soft  oozing  weep. " — tJoLERiDGE. 

Such  walks  will  be  found  greatly  advantageous  to  the  health 
of  the  body,  for  the  muscular  system  is  thus  brought  into  its 
full  play.  To  attain  its  full  advantage  the  mind  should  co- 
operate, and  for  this  there  must  be  some  object  in  view,  so 
that  it  may  be  kept  watchful ;  otherwise  we  become  listless 
and  fatigued ;  the  exercise  degenerates  into  a  saunter,  and  we 
turn  homeward  without  advantage.     We  have  gone  up  the 
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mountain  side  at  early  dawn  to  hear  the  matin  hymji  of  the 
lark,  or  to  watch  the  first  sunbeam  break  over  the  distant  hill ; 
and  the  exhilaration  of  the  morning  has  lightened  every  care 
of  the  day;  and  once  more  we  clamber  upward — 

*  *  Where  sweet  air  stirs 
Blue  Harebells  lightly ;  and  where  the  prickly  furze 
Buds  lavish  gold. ' — Keats. 

Did  you  ever  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  Blue  Heath- 
bell,  to  mark  its  beautiful  azure  blue,  its  elegant  bell-shaped 
blossom,  or  with  what  a  slender  thread  it  hangs  to  the  flower- 
stalk,  the  slightest  breath  of  air  swaying  it  to  and  fro  as  it 
rings  out  its  chimes  to  the  mountain  fairies  ?  Harebells  are 
the  most  delicately-formed  plants  we  have,  unrivalled  for  light, 
elegant  gracefulness ;  and  yet 

"No  human  care  hath  nurtured  them,  the  wild  wind  passeth  by, 
They  flourish  in  the  sunshine  gleam  and  tempest-clouded  sky." 

Motherwell. 

In  our  climate  the  flowers  of  the  Heathbell  are  of  a  fine, 
azure  blue ;  in  other  climes,  kindred  plants  put  on  a  more 
variegated,  although  not  a  more  beautiful,  costume.  At  the 
Cape,  white  striped  with  violet  or  rose;  India,  deep  rich  purple; 
Switzerland,  pale  straw ;  Madeira,  golden  yellow. 

The  plant  is  distinguished  as  the  round  leaf  Campanula 
(little  bell),  from  the  round  leaves ;  but  as  these  leaves  soon 
fall,  it  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  mark  of  distinction ;  the  plant  is 
common  on  downs  and  and  heathy  hillsides.  Scott  aUudes  to 
it  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  thus — 

**  She  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 
Pluck'd  a  Blue  Harebell  from  the  ground ; 
This  little  flower  that  loves  the  lea 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be." 
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OCTOBER    24th. 
The  Common  fine-leaved  Heath. — (Erica  cinerea.) 

"Flower  of  the  wild !  whose  purple  glow 

Adorns  the  dusky  mountain's  side. 
Not  the  gay  hues  of  Iris'  bow, 

Nor  garden's  artful  varied  pride, 
With  wl  its  wealth  of  sweets,  could  cheer. 
Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer." — Mrs.  Grant. 

The  woods  around  the  hillsides  are  now  chequered  with  various 
colours — 

"  Leaves  of  all  hues,  red,  green,  and  brown." 

'The  beech  glowing  in  its  rich  colouring  as  though  the  last 
deep  tints  of  sunset  lingered  still  amid  its  fluttering  foliage ; 
and  on  either  hand 

"  The  wide  Heath  in  purple  pride  extends," 

The  JtJrica,  or  Common  Heath,  clothes  our  waste  lands  with 
beauty ;  it  luxuriates  in  pure  air,  and  a  sweet,  unpolluted  soil; 
the  leaves  are  narrow,  growing  together  in  alternate  bunches; 
the  flowers  are  very  numerous,  forming  dense  terminal  clusters; 
the  blossom  is  without  fragrance,  and  as  dry  as  if  made  of 
paper ;  the  bells  are  nearly  globular,  and  of  a  bright  pinkish 
purple :  within  the  bell  there  are  eight  stamens  of  pecidiar 
form,  which  should  be  noticed.  The  shrub  is  low  and  slender, 
and  has  been  named  Erica  (to  break)  from  its  supposed  power 
of  breaking  up  and  destroying  stone.  It  makes  good  thatch 
for  cabins  ;  may  be  formed  into  ropes,  brooms,  &c.  The  Picte 
are  said  to  have  brewed  capital  ale  from  the  young  tops,  or 
rather  from  two  parts  Heath  and  one  part  malt — no  doubt  a 
very  wholesome  beverage,  but  unpalatable  to  the  modems. 
The  stalks  and  Heath  tops  are  sometimes  used  in  tanning. 

Six  different  species  of  Heath  are  enumerated  by  botanists. 
The  cross-leaved  Heath  (Erica  tetralix)  and  the  Common  fine- 
leaved  Heath  {Erica  cinerea)  are  far  more  general  than  the 
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others.  In  the  Common  Heath  the  leaves  are  three  together ; 
in  the  cross-leaved  they  are  four  together.  The  Erica  tetralix 
was  the  badge  of  the  Macdonalds;  the  Erica  cinerea  was 
adopted  by  the  Macalisters. 


OCTOBER    25th. 

The  Teasel,  or  Fuller's  Thistle. — (Dipsacus  fullonnm.) 

Botanists  hold  opposite  opinions  on  the  point  whether  the 
cultivated  Teasel  {dipsacus  ftdlonum)  is,  or  is  not,  merely  a 
variety  of  the  common  wild  Teasel  (dipsactis  sylvestris).  If  the 
two  plants  are  examined,  great  difference  will  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  awn  or  scale  of  the  receptacle ;  in  the  cultivated  plant 
the  awns  are  finely  teethed  and  hooked,  but  in  the  wild  plant 
these  peculiar  hooks,  which  constitute  its  value,  are  entirely 
wanting.  If  the  asserted  fact,  that  the  hooks  of  the  cultivated 
plant  gradually  die  out  in  poor  soil  and  under  ill  cultivation, 
has  been  sufficiently  tested,  then  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
hard,  sharp-hooked  bracts  are  merely  a  consequence  of  high 
culture.  If  a  crop  of  Teasels  is  carefully  examined  it  will  be 
found  that  a  wide  difference  prevails  in  the  height  and  size  of 
the  heads,  but  the  remarkable  hooked  bract  invariably  dis- 
tinguishes each  plant ;  whilst  in  the  wild  Teasel  we  altogether 
fail  to  discover  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  hool^.  It 
seems,  however,  not  improbable  that  a  few  seedlings  springing 
up  in  rich  soil  presented  tliis  variety,  and  that  it  has  been 
cultivated  into  permanency. 

The  Teasel  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole 
example  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  the  seed  head  of  a  plant 
being  used  for  a  mechanical  purpose  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
produced.  The  little  hooks  catch  hold  of  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
woollen  cloth  and  bring  them  to  the  surface  more  accurately 
and  with  far  less  danger  to  the  material  than  any  mechanical 
contrivance  invented  by  man ;  hence  the  plant  is  extensively 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  woollen  manufacturers.  The  gathering 
in  of  the  crop  is  after  a  peculiar  fashion :  one  person  goes  along 
the  field  selecting  the  tallest  heads,  which  are  tied  together  and 
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called  Icings ;  anoUier  follows,  selecting  the  next  in  height— 
these  are  known  as  qiteens  ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  crop, 
or  the  commoners,  are  then  cut.  The  kings  are  large  and  coarse, 
and  of  the  least  value ;  the  queens  rank  next ;  but  it  is  the 
commanei's  that  realise  the  highest  price,  as  they  are  better 
fitted  for  the  work  required.  The  Teasel  heads  are  tied  into 
bundles  and  fixed  into  long  staffs  for  the  market.  Teasel  culture 
is  expensive,  and  the  crop  very  precarious,  so  much  depending 
upon  a  favourable  harvesting. 

The  cultivated  plant  usually  bears  white  flowers,  and  is  a 
taller,  more  robust,  shrub-like  plant  than  its  poorer  relative  of 
the  hedgerow ;  the  latter  bears  diminutive  lilac  flowers ;  the 
stalk  is  furrowed  and  prickly,  with  a  flower  head  of  f ormidahle 
spines ;  the  hollow  round  where  the  leaf  stalk  joins  the  stem 
of  the  plant  is  usually,  even  in  very  dry  weather,  full  of  clear 
water,  probably  stored  for  the  use  of  the  plant ;  it  has  been 
supposed  to  act  as  a  preventive  to  insects  climbing  to  the 
flower  head  and  pre3dng  upon  the  sweet  newly-formed  seed. 
The  ladies  of  a  past  age  used  this  water  as  a  cosmetic  for  the 
preservation  of  their  beauty — a  very  harmless  application,  and 
probably  far  more  efficacious  than  most  modem  inventions. 


OCTOBER    26th. 
The  Common  Mushroom. — {Agaricus  campeatrls.) 

Nearly  three  hundred  varieties  of  Agarics  have  been  duly 
classed;  of  these  two  hundred  and  ninety  are  counted  un- 
wholesome or  poisonous.  A  recent  work  on  the  British 
fungi  points  out  many  others  than  the  excepted  ones  as  not 
only  innocuous,  but,  under  certain  process  of  cookery,  savoury 
and  nutritious ;  but  let  none  be  led  into  fatal  mistake  by  this 
recommendation — death  has  frequently  resulted  from  the  con- 
sumption of  Agarics  mistaken  for  the  common  field  ^lushroom ; 
it  requires  great  experience  to  duly  discriminate  between  the 
wholesome  and  the  poisonous ;  the  safer  course  is  to  avoid  all 
the  tribe,  except  where  raised  artificially. 

The  Common  Mushroom,  when  young,  is  round  and  smooth, 
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like  snow-white  balls,  and  are  then  known  as  huttom ;  a  little 
later  the  button  acquires  a  round  white  stalk;  the  cap  separates 
from  the  stalk ;  the  fleshy  part  is  first  of  pure  white ;  more 
developed,  it  shows  specks  of  gray.  At  a  later  stage  the  cap 
spreads  out  flat,  or  becomes  concave,  and  the  pure  white  dims 
to  dingy  gray. 

The  true  Mushroom  is  distinguished  by  its  clear  pink  gills  ; 
the  freshness  of  the  colour  is  lost  as  it  becomes  older,  it  then 
assumes  a  browner  hue.  The  gills  of  the  true  Mushroom  are 
never  joined  to  the  stem,  although  in  close  contact  with  it ; 
the  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  true  Mushroom  is  its 
fresh,  sweet,  fragrant  odour — ^wanting  this  the  Agaric  should 
be  rejected.  The  outer  skin  of  the  Mushroom  cap  peels  more 
readily  than  most  of  the  other  fungi.  The  flavour  of  the 
Mushroom  is  highly  esteemed  by  gourmands  in  sauces  or  soups, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  buttons  are  dried  and  powdered. 

To  avoid  fat^  results  it  has  been  recommended  that  the 
Agarics  should  be  salted,  boiled,  and  pressed  ;  but  this  process 
not  only  renders  the  supposed  Mushrooms  innocuous,  but  also 
quite  tasteless.  In  France,  and  some  of  the  Italian  States,  a 
prejudice  commonly  exists  against  the  very  species  that  we 
prize,  whilst  many  of  those  kinds  that  are  viewe^  by  us  with 
suspicion  and  distrust,  are  freely  eaten  and  highly  esteemed. 
Possibly  a  warmer  and  drier  climate  than  our  own  may 
absorb  or  neutralize  some  of  the  hurtful  qualities  which  the 
same  species  possess  in  our  more  humid  land. 


OCTOBER    27th. 
The  Common  Maple. — {Acer  campestre.) 

**  The  fading  many-coloiir'd  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown,  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun, 
Of  every  hue.'* 

The  heretofore  green  leaves  of  copse  and  wood  are  fast 
assuming  those  varied  tints  of  rich  autumn  colouring  which 
herald  decay.     The  limes  speckled  with  gold ;  the  hornbeam 
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and  cherry  tinted  with  red;  the  hazel,  ash,  and  elm  of  various 
shades,  from  orange  to  clear  yellow;  and  the  oak  reddish  brown. 
The  woodland  paths  are  already  heaped  with  fallen  leaves,  and 
these  are  added  to  by  every  blast.  The  beech  mast  has  fallen, 
and  we  hear,  as  we  pass  onward, 

'*  The  acorns  ripe  down  pattering, 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing."— KkA.TS. 

The  Maple  attracts  attention  by  the  singular  appearance  o! 
its  cracked  cork-like  bark,  the  elegant  shape  of  its  leaves,  and 
its  curious  winged  keys  or  seedpods ;  these  not  unfrequently 
assume  a  rich  purple  tint,  exceedingly  beautiful  as  the  sunhght 
shines  through  the  thin  fading  foliage,  orange  red,  speckled 
with  brown.  The  Maple  is  a  small  tree,  ra^'ely  attaining  any 
considerable  height;  the  wood  is  hard  and  finely  grained; 
some  varieties  of  Maple,  such  as  bird's-eye,  peacock,  &c.,  are 
beautifully  marked  in  the  grain,  and  realise  high  prices  for 
cabinets,  &c. ;  the  wood  of  the  roots  is  used  for  inlaying  and 
ornamental  work.  Pliny  mentions  the  wood' as  in  use,  in  his 
time,  for  articles  of  furniture.  The  Romans  appear  to  have 
given  enormous  sums  for  tables,  &c.,  of  Maple  wood,  especially 
where  the  grain  ran  into  peculiar-shaped  spots  and  veins.  The 
name  acei-  (sharp)  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  wood 
having  been  anciently  employed  for  spears,  as  it  retains  a  sharp 
point. 

The  sap  of  «ill  the  Maples  is  sweet.  The  acer  saccharinum  of 
the  American  woods  is  the  true  sugar  Maple.  The  saccharine 
matter  is  contained  in  the  ascending  sap.  In  spring  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  are  tapped  for  about  six  or  seven  weeks — a  single 
tree  often  yielding  from  30  to  35  lbs.  of  good  brown  sugar. 
This  tree  is  the  glory  of  the  American  woods ;  in  autumn  the 
foliage  assumes  a  rich  crimson  tint.  A  forest  thus  robed,  in 
the  richest,  brightest  colouring,  the  poets  have  found  difficult  to 
describe,  except  in  general  terms.  Bryant,  alluding  especially 
to  this  tree,  says, 

"  The  woods  of  autimrn  all  around  our  vale 
Have  put  their  glory  on.'* 
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OCTOBER    28th. 
The  Common  Agrimony — {Agrimonia  Eupatoria) 

is  one  of  our  generally  acknowledged  medicinal  plants.  It  is 
common  about  the  field  borders  and  road  sides,  blooming  from 
July  to  the  very  end  of  autumn.  It  consists  of  a  single  flower 
stalk,  with  numerous  small  yellow  blossoms,  in  a  close,  tapering 
spike,  succeeded  by  little  bur-like  seeds.  The  plant  is  of  deep 
green,  covered  with  soft,  silky  hairs ;  it  is  doubtless  a  most 
wholesome,  useful  herb.  The  blossoms  are  faintly  scented 
with  the  sweet  odour  of  the  apricot ;  the  bruised  leaves  exhale 
a  grateful  aromatic  scent.  Agrimony  was  formerly  in  great 
repute  for  its  virtues,  and  extensively  prescribed  by  the  first 
medical  authorities  as  a  tonic;  also  in  the  preparation  of  fever 
drinks.  Dr.  Hunter  considered  it  a  most  valuable  remedy  in 
skin  diseases.  Although  the  medical  estimation  of  the  virtues 
of  the  plant  has  diminished  in  our  time,  full  faith  in  its  great 
efficacy  as  an  outward  application,  but  more  especially  in  the 
virtue  of  Agrimony  tea — a  never-failing  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation  of  the  mouth  or  throat — is  maintained  by  a 
large  proportion  of  country  people. 

It  was  a  settled  belief  with  the  old  herbalists  that  God  had 
given  to  man,  in  the  plants  of  the  field,  a  remedy  for  every 
human  disease.  Ray  says,  "  By  the  wise  disposition  of  Pro- 
vidence there  are  such  species  of  plants  produced  in  every 
country  as  are  more  proper  and  convenient  for  meat  and 
medicine  of  the  men  and  animals  that  are  bred  and  inhabit 
there."  Possibly  the  efficacy  of  our  wild  medicinal  herbs 
may  have  diminished  by  the  artificial  and  luxurious  lives 
now  led  by  nearly  all  classes,  especially  in  our  large  towns. 
It  is  sca,rcely  possible  to  suppose  that  such  a  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  medical  powers  of  certain  herbs  should  have  been 
held  of  old,  and  continued  to  be  held  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, without  a  basis  for  such  belief. 

Agrimony  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  plant  as  that  known  to  the 
ancients  as  "Agremone — of  which  Pliny  says  it  takes  its  name 
from  Eupata — the  finder  of  it  out — and  hath  t  royal  and 
princeUe  authoritie." 

D  D 
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OCTOBER   29th. 
True  Maiden-haib  Fern. — {AdiarUum  capillns  9enei'%$.) 

'*  On  every  side  spring  Ferns,  whose  feathery  leaves 
•Seem  wafted  by  the  perpetual  breath  of  God.'* 

"A  day  in  the  woods,"  though  so  frequently  repeated,  is  still 
a  pleasant  sound.  The  woods  continue  dressed  in  their  most 
picturesque  costume.  The  place  we  are  now  rambling  over 
consists  of  extensive  plantations,  surrounding  a  large,  square, 
brick-built,  but  long  deserted,  mansion,  still  kept  weather- 
proof, but  only  inhabited  by  the  woodman  and  his  wife,  who 
have  moved  from  the  lodge  to  "  the  House,**  one  of  the  large 
lofty  rooms  serving  for  kitchen,  parlour,  and  sleeping  apart- 
ment. The  grounds,  plantations,  and  woods  have  been  left  to 
Nature's  culturing  hand  for  many  years,  and  the  trees  come 
nearly  close  up  to  the  house ;  the  deer  seem  to  be  the  only 
things  much  cared  for,  and  have  thus  become  quite  tame. 

**  The  dappled  fawn  is  close  at  hand. 
The  hind  is  browsing  near ; 
And  in  the  larche's  lowest  bough 
The  ousel  whistles  clear." 

Many  curious  Ferns  and  mosses  abound  in  the  woods,  and 
especially  on  the  south  side,  where  there  are  high  limestone 
rocks  and  caves  constantly  dripping  with  moisture.  Here  in 
the  sheltered  clefts  springs  that  rare  and  beautiful  Fern,  the 
True  Maiden-hair,  the  most  delicate  and  lovely  of  our  native 
Ferns.  The  waving,  fluttering  fronds,  with  hair-like  stems  and 
fan-shaped  pinnules,  are  often  seen  in  ward-cases  and  ferneries, 
but  rarely  met  with  in  the  open  air,  except  in  most  favourable 
localities.  The  root  is  small  and  creeping,  with  hair-like  fibres. 
This  Fern  succeeds  very  well  when  potted  in  peat  and  sand, 
and  kept  moist  under  glass. 

The  seeds,  or  spores,  of  Ferns  are  enclosed  in  little  cases 
called  thecce  ;  these  are  formed  under  the  outer  covering  of  the 
leaf,  and  gradually  swell  and  burst  through.  The  sori  of  the 
Maiden-hair  is  placed  in  lines  along  the  edge  of  the  top  of  the 
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pinnule,  or  leaf,  a  portion  of  which  tarns  back,  and  forms  an 
indusuim. 

The  growth  of  Ferns  is  greatly  accelerated  by  damp,  the 
fronds  acquiring  considerable  luxuriance  of  growth.  It  is  only 
in  such  situations  that  the  natural  elegance  of  the  light  and 
graceful  fronds  are  seen  in  all  their  native  loveliness. 

The  syrup  capillaire,  so  called  from  the  botanical  name  of 
the  Fern,  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a  remedy  for  coughs, 
hoarseness,  &c. 


OCTOBER    30th. 

The  Swan. — {Cygnus  golor.) 

•*The  snowy  Swan,  that  like  a  fleecy  cloud, 
Sails  o*er  the  crystal  of  reflected  heaven.*' 

The  wild  Swan  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It 
rarely  visits  England,  though  sometimes  met  with  in  severe 
weather.  The  cygnus  ferus  and  the  cygmis  beiuickii  have  been 
occasionally  taken  in  retired  places  on  the  South  Coast. 

The  tame  Swan  is  a  frequent  ornament  to  park  lakes.  We 
have  no  more  graceful  bird — majestic  in  its  bearing  and  elegant 
in  form.  Nearly  all  our  poets  sj)eak  of  the  Swan  in  terms  of 
highest  praise 

Miss  Landon  likens  the  birds  to  spirits — 

"  The  lake 
With  its  white  Swans,  like  spirits  gliding  on ; 
Its  isles  of  floating  lilies." 

Bulwer  notes  its  quiet  serenity — 

**  The  calm  Swan  rested  on  the  breathless  glass 
Of  dreamy  waters.*' 

Coleridge  its  purity  and  grace — 

**  Fair  as  the  bosom  of  the  Swan 
That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave."* 

Thompson  its  stateliness  and  courage — 
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'*  The  stately  sailing  Swan 
Gives  out  hie  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale ; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  ozier  isle, 
Protective  of  his  young." 

The  general  deportment  of  the  Swan  is  gentleness  and 
docility;  it  rarely  permits  its  dignity  to  be  ruffled;  if  attacked, 
it  hesitates  not  to  defend  itself  courageously,  and  from  its  great 
muscular  strength,  becomes  a  powerful  adversary.  Mr.  Bingley 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  Swan  having  been  attacked  by  a  fox, 
and  that  in  the  encounter  Master  Reynard-  met  more  than  his 
match — the  Swan  thrust  the  head  of  her  foe  under  water  and 
drowned  him. 

The  Swan  is  distinguished  as  the  "  Bird  Royal."  All  Swans 
on  public  rivers  belong  to  Her  Majesty,  or  to  those  companies 
in  the  city  of  London  to  whom  royal  license  has  been  given. 
Great  numbers  of  Swans  are  kept  on  the  river  Thames  ;  every 
bird  bears  the  owner's  marks ;  these  are  made  upon  the  upper 
mandible  with  a  sharp  knife,  called  Swan  marks,  and  are 
renewed  from  time  to  time. 


OCTOBER    31sT. 
Oak  Gall  Fly. — (Cynips  queixus.) 

**  Under  an  oak  whose  boughs  are  mossed  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity,'* 

we  listen  to  the  varied  woodland  sounds.  It  is  now  near  the 
close  of  autumn,  and  there  is  a  constant  rustle  of  falling  leaves; 
at  first,  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  after- 
noon; then  birds  flit  to  and  fro,  the  laughing  notes  of  the  jay 
are  heard  in  the  distance,  as  if  mocking  the  tapping  of  the 
woodpecker ;  the  robin  sings  its  farewell  to  the  woodland 
solitudes,  and  other  birds  join  in  the  subdued  concert.  The 
leaves  stir  near  our  resting-place,  and  a  wood  mouse  comes  into 
view,  carrying  mast  or  acorns  to  its  winter  store ;  rabbits 
scamper  across  the  open  space  in  the  distance,  and  hide  away 
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ia  the  withered  bracken.     Now  the  freshening  breeze  sways 
the  branches  overhead,  and  a  shower  of  leaves  fall — 

*' And  then  a  playful  gust  would  seize 
Some  falling  leaf,  and  like  a  living  thing 
Which  flits  about  wherever  it  may  please, 
.        It  floated  romid  in  many  an  airy  ring, 

Till  on  the  dewy  grass  it  lost  its  transient  wing." 

On  the  lower  branches  of  the  oaks  there  are  clusters  of  round 
wooden  baUs  ;  these  are  known  as  oak  gall  nuts,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  These  balls,  or  nuts,  are 
caused  by  the  Oak  Gall  Fly.  This  insect  pierces,  by  the  aid 
of  its  sharp  ovipositor,  the  rind  of  the  young  twigs  of  the  oak, 
and  there  deposits  its  eggs — these  are  carefully  glued  over ; 
the  process  is  occasionally  repeated  all  round  the  selected 
branch ;  the  sap  soon  gathers  about  the  wounded  bark,  and 
balls  are  gradually  formed  and  harden.  The  worm  within  feeds 
for  a  time  upon  the  soft  spongy  interior,  and,  when  ready  for 
another  stage  of  its  existence,  a  small  hole  is  drilled  through  the 
hard  case,  and  escape  is  effected.  Not  unfrequently  these  nuts 
hang  in  clusters,  each  of  which  you  will  now  find  drilled  through. 
Another  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  cynips  selects  the  buds 
of  the  oak  for  the  deposit  of  its  eggs,  ultimately  causing  those 
curious  excrescences  known  as  oak  apples,  tinted  with  red  and 
yellow.    Within  these  apples  quite  a  colony  of  grubs  is  found. 

The  gall  nut,  from  which  ink  is  usually  made,  is  imported 
from  Smyrna. 

Now  twilight  closes  the  clear  autumn  day,  and  night  draws 
rapidly  on : 

"  Dark  blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead, 
Distinct  with  vivia  stars  inlaid.'' 
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Fly  (Blue  Bottle)— Flesh  Fly.        .  Musca  vomitoria. 

Butterfly  (Scarlet  Admiral)    .        .  Vanessa  atalanta. 

Cornel  Tree — Dogwood  .        .         .  Cornus  sanguinea. 

Traveller's  Joy — Virgin's  Bower    .  Clematis  vitalba. 

White  Bryony        ....  Bryonia  dioica. 

Ash  (Mountain) — Kowan  Tree        ,  Pyras  aucuparia. 

Guelder  Rose — Water  Elder  .         .  Viburnum  opulus. 

Perch     .        .         .        ,        .        .  Perca  fluviatilis. 

Toad  Flax  (Yellow)        .         .         .  Linaria  vulgaris. 

Honeysuckle — Woodbine       .        .  Lonicera  peridymenum. 

Sparrow  Hawk       ....  Accipiter  nisus. 

Beech  Tree    .         .        .        .        .  Fagus  sylvatica. 

Borage Borago  officindlis. 

Bullfinch— Red  Hoop — Monk         .  Pyrrhula  vulgaris. 

Brake — Bracken     ....  Pleris  aquUina. 

Truffle Tuber  cibarium. 

Rat  (Brown,  Norway)    .        .        .  Mus  decumanus. 

Starling — Stare      ....  Stumus  vulgaris. 

Oyster Ostrea  edulis. 

Cross  Bill Loxia  curvirostra. 

Pheasant Phasianus  colcJiicus. 

Arbtitus — Strawberry  Tree    .        .  Arbutus  unedo. 

Kite  (Forked-tail)  ....  MUvm  vulgaris. 

Storm  Petrel — Carey's  Chicken      .  Thalassidroma  procellaria. 

Moss  (Ostrich  Plume      .         .        ,  Hypnum  crista  castentris. 

Sprat— Garvie        ....  Clupea  spraUus. 

Guinea  Fowl  (Pintado)  .        .        .  Numida  mdeagris. 

Field  Fare Turdus  pilaris. 

Hermit  Crab Pagurus  bemardus. 

Ferret Mustda  faro. 
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NOVEMBER  1ST. 

The  Blue  Bottle,  or  Flesh  Fly. — (Musca  vomitoria.) 

Thickly  scattered  over  the  glossy  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
vy,  and  sporting  in  the  sunbeams,  may  now  be  seen  numbers 
)f  this  well-known  Fly.  The  fore  part  is  black  and  hairy ; 
ihe  abdomen  of  a  shining  steel  blue.  During  night  and  early 
morning  the  insects  seek  shelter  under  the  leaves  and  matted 
roots  of  the  ivy,  and  in  sunny  days  creep  out  to  bask  in  the 
sunbeams  and  sip  the  honey  from  the  flowers.  Possibly  a  few 
only  of  the  numbers  we  now  see  may  be  able  to  endure  the 
rigour  of  the  coming  season ;  but  those  few  will  suffice,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  to  stock  the  whole  country.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  a  single  female  Fly  will  deposit  some 
20,000  eggs.  These  are  most  curiously  rolled  up,  filling  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen  of  the  insect;  as  soon  as  a  fitting 
substance  is  found,  the  reel  is  gradually  unwound,  and  the  eggs 
deposited  in  quick  succession.  In  sultry  weather  the  grubs  are 
produced  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  yellowish  white  maggots  are 
seen  actively  engaged.  They  are  the  most  astounding  gluttons. 
The  pointed  part  of  the  grub  is  the  head,  the  broad  and  flat 
end,  the  tail;  but  as  the  latter  is  marked  with  two  black  specks 
like  eyes,  it  is  often  considered  the  head.  The  maggot  having 
managed  to  increase  its  weight  to  an  enormous  extent — (Bedi 
ascertained  by  experiment  that  it  became  from  140  to  200 
times  heavier  in  24  hours) — the  chrysalis  stage  is  assumed,  the 
skin  dries  round  the  grub,  and  it  lies  dormant  for  some  days ; 
at  last  the  Fly  emerges,  and  commences  industriously  its  voca- 
tion for  man's  advantage.  Wherever  decaying  animal  substance 
is  found,  there  is  the  Flesh  Fly  actively  engaged  removing  that 
which  would  otherwise  create  disease,  and  probably  cause  death 
— ^as  putrefaction  goes  on^  new  life  consumes  it,  and  thus  the 
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noxious  effluvia  is  speedily  at  an  end.  Notwithstanding  the 
universal  detestation  and  persecution  of  the  Flesh  Fly,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a  more  useful  insect  to  man. 

LinnsBus  tells  us  that  the  larvae  of  three  Flesh  FJies  would 
consume  a  dead  horse  as  quickly  as  a  lion ;  and  this  is  not 
difficult  to  believe,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  deposit 
of  eggs,  the  astounding  voracity  of  the  grubs,  and  their  rapid 
increase. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  clearly  defined  law  in  the  economy 
of  Nature  than  this — that  the  proHficness  of  insect  or  animal  is 
measured  by  its  usefulness  to  man ;  thus,  despite  some  casual 
injury,  the  buzzing  Blue  Bottle  may  be  tolerated  on  account  of 
the  services  rendered. 


NOVEMBER    2ni>. 
The  Scaelet  Admiral  Butteefly. — (Vanessa  atalanta.) 

Notwithstanding  cool,  crisp  mornings  and  slightly  misty 
evenings,  the  early  days  of  this  ill-reputed  month  often  prove 
remarkably  fair,  clear,  and  sunny.  November  is  scarcely  a 
butterfly  month,  yet  the  Admiral  may  be  occasionally  seen 
sporting  in  the  sunbeams,  gaily  skimming  over  the  sunny  side 
of  the  shrubbery,  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  or  resting  on 
the  blossoms  of  the  ivy. 

The  Scarlet  Admiral  is  one  of  the  most  gaily  attired  of  our 
native  flies ;  the  colours  vivid  and  admirably  contrasted,  deep 
velvety  black  prevailing,  with  oblique  bands  of  brilliant  scarlet 
running  across,  relieved  with  white  spots  at  the  tip  of  the 
front  wing,  and  tinted  with  azure  at  the  edges.  As  it  basks 
in  the  sunshine  the  black  appears  to  shade  into  violet  and  rich 
brown.     It  is  a  splendidly  dressed  insect — 

"With  more  magnificence  upon  his  wing — 
His  little  wing — than  ever  graced  the  robe 
Of  gorgeous  royalty." 

The  wings  appear,  upon  close  examination,  as  if  thickly 
covered  with  fine  dust;  this  powder,  under  the  microscope, 
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takes  the  form  of  scales  set  after  the  most  wondrous  pattern ; 
the  under  wing  is  covered  with  beautiful  embroidery,  the 
colours  of  which  are  of  a  less  decided  and  quieter  tint  than  the 
upper  surface,  gradually  melting  into  each  other ;  still,  however, 
permitting  the  elaborate  tracery  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  this  insect  abroad  even  later  in  the 
season  than  the  present,  should  the  weather  prove  tolerably 
fair ;  if  severe  weather  sets  in,  the  last  brood  of  the  season 
hybemates  in  some  sheltered  crevice,  and  live  through  the 
winter ;  or  come  abroad  when  a  bright  genial  day  occurs.  The 
ivy  is  now  its  only  refuge ;  the  blossoms,  which  are  just  be- 
ginning to  open,  are  full  of  sweet  nectar  food,  and  all  the 
remaining  insect  tribe  resort  to  the  store. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Scarlet  Admiral  is  of  greenish  black, 
with  a  spotted  stripe  down  each  side.  The  eggs  are  usually 
deposited  on  the  common  nettle.  The  caterpillar  is  a  leaf- 
roller,  and  may  be  easily  found  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a 
voracious  feeder,  then  a  quiet  sleeper,  until  it  suddenly  springs 
upward  clothed  in  beauty  and  full  of  joy,  revelling  for  a  short 
period  in  the  sunbeams  of  a  November  day,  possibly  to  be 
chilled  to  death  by  fog  and  frost  at  night. 


NOVEMBER    3rd. 
The  Wild  Cornel,  or  Dogwood. — (Cojtius  sanguinea,) 

In  our  coppices  and  hedgerows  the  Cornel  bush  is  common 
enough  j  it  is  readily  distinguished  at  this  season  of  the  year 
by  the  peculiar  colour  occasioned  by  the  fading  foliage,  the 
.leaves  passing  from  green  to  dull  purple  in  autumn,  and  then 
brightening  towards  winter  to  crimson  red.  The  white  bunches 
of  Sowers  that  plentifully  ornamented  the  branches  during  the 
summer  have  now  become  clusters  of  dark  purple  berries,  these 
ripen  in  September  and  October,  and  in  sheltered  places  re- 
main on  the  trees  to  November ;  the  berries  are  exceedingly 
austere  before  ripening,  and,  although  assuming  a  rich  appear- 
ance as  the  season  advances,  and  becoming  somewhat  mellowed 
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by  the  early  frost,  let  no  one  eat  thereof — even  thougli  the 
fruit  of  some  of  the  Cornels  in  other  countries  is  eaten,  our 
common  hedge  Cornel  is  exceedingly  nauseous.  Ovid  mentions 
the  Cornel  repeatedly,  as  furnishing  forth  a  feast  in  the  Golden 
Age— 

**  On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed  ; 
Cornels  and  bramble  berries  gave  the  rest. 
And  falling  acorns  furnished  out  a  feast." 

And  again — 

**  Autumnal  Cornels  next  in  order  served. 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved.'* 

We  scarcely  fancy  that  the  moderns  would  find  such  diet 
either  agreeable  or  healthful,  even  though  it  formed  a  feast  in 
the  Golden  Age. 

In  winter  the  young  branches  of  the  Cornel  become  bright 
red,  hence  the  shrub  is  sometimes  known  as  "bloody  twig.** 
The  wood  of  the  larger  branches  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and 
on  this  account  is  in  general  use  for  skewers ;  the  tree  is,  in 
fact,  occasionally  known  as  "skewer  wood  tree."  Comus  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  CornuSj  a  horn,  the  wood  being 
hard  as  horn.  It  makes  very  superior  charcoal,  and  is  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  the  berries 
abound  in  oil,  which  is  in  considerable  request  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  lamps,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  an  inferior  soap. 

Mr.  H.  Y.  Hinds  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Rd 
River  Exploring  Expedition  of  1857  and  1858,  states  that  the 
Indians  of  the  prairies  smoke  the  inner  bark  of  the  Dogwood, 
comus  altemifolia,  mixed  with  tobacco,  the  mixture  being 
apparently  more  grateful  than  pure  tobacco. 
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NOVEMBER    4th. 

The  Tbavellke's  Joy,  or  Virgin's  Bower. — {Clematis 

vitdlba,) 

"  On  wilding  rosebush,  apt  to  creep 
O'er  the  dry  limestone's  craggy  steep, 
There  still  a  gay  companion  near 
To  the  wayfaring  traveller." — Bishop  Mant. 

The  long  branches  of  this  wild  shrub  run  over  the  tallest 
bushes  of  the  hedgerow,  twining  so  closely  with  their  leaf- 
stalks and  branches,  and  throwing  out  such  a  profusion  of 
foliage,  as  to  droop  over  the  high  embankments  in  a  matted 
bower  of  the  freshest  green.  It  derives  its  name,  Virgin's 
Bower,  as  we  are  told,  "  by  reason  of  the  goodly  shadow  made 
by  its  thick  bushing  and  climbing,  as  also  for  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  and  the  pleasant  scent  or  savour  of  the  same." 

The  shrub  has  been  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called 
Eglantine.  Country  people  call  it  Honesty.  The  blossoms  arc 
in  panicles,  very  numerous,  and^of  a  creamy  white,  the  styles 
spreading  out  in  the  form  of  st-irs,  beautifully  damasking  the 
fresh  green  mantle  of  leaves.  The  odour  of  the  flower  is  faint, 
though  sweetly  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  almond. 
After  the  blossom  has  faded  the  egg-shaped  seeds  appear,  each 
of  which  is  tipped  with  the  style,  now  converted  into  a  delicate 
feather,  formed  of  the  finest  silk.  These  beautiful  white  flossy 
tufts  form  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  our  hedgerows 
and  wastes  at  the  present  season.  The  author  we  have  already 
quoted  reserves  his  chief  praise  for  the  beauty  of  the  seed ;  he 
says, 

"  The  Traveller's  Joy- 
Most  beauteous  when  its  flowers  assume 
Their  Autumn  form  of  feathery  plume.'* 

That  quaint  old  herbalist,  Gerarde,  claims  having  bestowed 
on  the  shrub  the  title  of  "  Traveller's  Joy."  He  says,  "  This 
is  commonly  called  Viorna  quad  via  ornana  of  decking  and 
adorning  the  waies  and  hedges  where  people  travel,  and  there- 
fore I  have  named  it  Traveller's  Joyj"  and,  in  compliment  to 
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the  honest  old  enthusiast,  it  has  generally  borne  that  title  to 
our  own  day. 

As  the  fierce  blasts  of  winter  strip  the  hedgerows,  the  silky 
plumes  carry  the  seeds  to  their  abiding  places,  to  germinate 
at  their  appointed  season,  and  deck  the  hedgerows  of  another 
year  with  beauty. 


NOVEMBER    5th. 
The  Common  White  Bryony.  —  {Bryonia  dioica,) 

"The  fiower  hangs  its  head,  waving  at  times  to  the  ffale. 
Why  dost  thou  wsulc  me,  O  gale !  it  seems  to  say,  I  am 
covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven.  The  time  of  my  fading 
is  near,  the  blast  that  shall  scatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow 
shall  the  traveller  come,  he  that  saw  me  in  my  beauty 
shall  come :  his  eyes  will  search  the  field,  they  will  not 
find  me."— OssiAN, 

Autumn  still  lingers,  creeping  into  winter  with  so  noiseless  a 
step  as  to  render  us  unmindful  of  the  advance  of  the  season; 
a  fair  November  usually  compensates  an  ungenial  summer; 
and  though  the 

*  *  Suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  suns  grow  brief ; 
The  year  smiles,  as  it  grows  near  its  death." 

The  landscape  still  retains  an  autumnal  appearance ;  the  chest- 
nut, birch,  and  some  other  trees  have  shed  their  foliage ;  but 
the  beech,  plane,  and  ash  are  still  partially  clothed,  and  the 
o:ik  and  elm  are  thick  with  fading  leaves — our  hedgerows  are 
garlanded  with  glowing  berries,  amid  which  shine  conspicuous 
tlic  coral  clusters  of  the  AVhite  Bryony,  or,  as  known  of  old, 
the  white  vine,  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  vine  in  shape. 
The  branches  often  twine  about  the  hedgerow  for  many  yards 
in  length,  holding  fast  by  the  claspers  that  are  shot  forth  at  the 
joints  of  the  leaves,  and  not  unfrequently  the  plant  runs  up  the 
hedgerow  saplings  and  hangs  forth  in  summer  a  chain  of  white 
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flowers  elegantly  veined  with  green,  and  glowing  with  brilliant 
fruit  in  autumn.  The  berries  are  at  first  green,  gradually  as- 
suming a  fine  scarlet ;  they  are  not  so  clear  in  colour  as  those 
of  the  nightshade,  but  round,  smooth  and  coral-like.  Their 
beauty  has  sometimes  tempted  children  to  eat,  and  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  have  followed  from  small  doses  of  the  poison. 
The  root  of  the  plant  is  remarkable  tor  its  size,  sometimes 
measuring  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference ;  it  contains  a  very 
acrid  juice — a  powerful  and  irritating  cathartic — formerly 
prescribed  by  physicians,  but  now  out  of  repute.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers,  though  nearly 
resembling  each  other,  grow  on  separate  plants. 

The  leaves  of  the  Bryony  are  frequently  much  eaten  by 
insects,  biit  no  animal  will  touch  it  as  food  except  the 
goat,  who  appears  to  prefer  it  to  every  other  green  food. 
Beads  were  formerly  made  from  the  root,  strung  together  and 
hung  around  children's  necks  to  assist  the  teething,  or  rather 
with  the  idea  that  the  proximity  of  the  root  mitigated  the  pain. 


NOVEMBER    6th. 

The  Mountain  Ash,  or  Rowan  Tree. — {Pyms  aucupdria.) 

"The  Mountain  Ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees,  she  lifts  her  nead, 
Decked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms." — Wordsworth. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  ornamental  tree  is  scarcely  made 
apparent  in  the  shrubbery.  It  should  be  seen  crowning  the 
steep  hillsides,  when  every  tapering  branch  bends  with  its  load 
of  fruit,  or  when  the  curved  branches  of  several  trees  meet  each 
other,  forming  a  series  of  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  arches, 
hun  g  with  depending  coral  tassels ;  or,  as  Gilpin  describes  it 
on  the  Scottish  Highlands,  "the  glowing  berries  contrasting 
be  autifully  with  the  deep  green  of  the  pines.'' 
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Ths  Rowan  Tree  i^pears  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able tree  of  old,  when  our  ancestors  were  so  constantly  pestered 
with  the  unpleasant  freaks  of  warlocks  and  witches,  for  a 
branch  of  the  Rowan,  or  Witchen  Tree  was  held  to  be  an 
undoubted  saf^uard,  an  especial  preservative  against  the  evil 
power  of  witch  and  wizard;  and  thus  it  became  usual  to 
garnish  all  places,  where  cattle  and  sheep  were  herded,  with 
boughs  of  this  all-potent  tree. 

It  was  customary  to  form  hoops  of  the  long  tapering  branches, 
and,  on  the  first  of  May,  to  pass  the  whole  flock  of  sheep  and 
lambs  through  the  charmed  circle,  both  morning  and  evening, 
by  which  process  the  power  of  the  enemy  was  rendered  of  non- 
effect.  The  wood  of  the  Rowan  was  also  of  great  value  in  the 
dair}',  for  if,  after  laborious  churning,  the  butter  would  not 
'*  come,"  by  reason  of  its  being  bewitched,  a  chum -staff  made 
of  Ash  was  used,  and  the  evil  spirit  driven  off.  Farmers'  wives 
hung  sprays  over  their  pillows,  to  keep  off  evil  influences 
during  sleep. 

Evelyn  says,  ale  and  beer  brewed  with  the  ripe  berries  is 
"an  incomparable  drink ;"  other  authors  represent  it  as  "like 
perry."  K  we  may  judge  from  the  flavour  of  the  berries, 
described  by  Grahame  as 

**  The  rowan's  bitter  bunch," 

we  should  infer  the  beverage  to  be  a  shade  or  two  beyond 
**  Bass's  ale."  Birds — especially  thrushes — are  very  partial  to 
the  berries  ;  thev  form  a  store  during  severe  weather. 

It  is  a  fair  tree  to  look  on,  even  in  deep  winter  ;  in  spring 
it  is  especially  lovely,  graced  with  elegant  light  foliage  of  the 
freshest  green,  and  large  bunches  of  creamy,  fragrant  blossom. 

It  usually  sheds  its  le^ives  with  the  first  frost,  but  in  shel- 
tered situations  they  are  retained,  and  become  beautiful  by  their 
rich  tint.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Europe  dry  and 
reduce  the  berries  to  powder,  and  bake  them  into  cakes ;  the 
berries  are  also  sometimes  put  under  fermentation  and  a  spirit 
distilled  from  them. 
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NOVEMBER    7th. 


The  Common  Guelder  Rose,  or  Water  Elder. — 

(Vibiirmini  opuhts.) 

This  water-loving  wilding  of  our  moist  hedgerows  now  shows 
x>  great  advantage,  the  bright  green  foliage  of  the  summer  has 
^hiuiged  to  a  pinkish  crimson  hue,  which  glows  like  ruddy  fruit 
in  the  beams  of  the  November  sun  ; 

**  The  last  smile  of  Autumn 
Beaming  above  the  yellow  woods," 

lights  up  the  decaying  leaves  and  oblong  juicy  berries  to  brilliant 
red  or  bright  orange.  Altogether  the  shrub  has  a  very  striking 
and  ornamental  appearance.  It  is  readily  known  by  the  blos- 
som, berries,  or  curiously- cut  leaves,  usually  forming  three  sharp- 
pointed  lobes,  or  by  the  no  less  curious  glands  which  beset 
the  leaf-stalks.  In  May  and  June  the  tree  bears  numerous  flat 
clustered  cymes  of  blossom,  of  greenish  white  colour;  tiie 
exterior  circle  of  flowers  large  and  fully  expanded,  whilst  all 
the  interior  of  the  cluster  appear  as  buds ;  the  outer  row  is  of 
barren,  infertile  flowers ;  the  interior  buds,  fertile,  and  ulti- 
mately developing  into  clusters  of  berries. 

Culture  has  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  fertile  buds  into 
barren  ones,  destroying  the  berry-bearing  power,  but  greatly 
augmenting  the  beauty  of  the  blossom  ;  for  instead  of  the  flat 
heads  of  the  wild  Guelder  Rose,  we  have  brilliant  white  balls — 

**  Silver  globes,  light  as  the  foaming  surf 
Which  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave." 

The  beautiful  snowball  tree  of  the  shrubbery,  and  one  of  its 
fairest  ornaments,  is  but  the  cultured  Guelder  Rose  of  the 
hedgerow. 

With  us  the  berries  are  exceedingly  nauseous  and  bitter ; 
possibly  climate  may  have  some  effect  in  ameliorating  their 
disagreeable  flavour,  for  the  Swedes  are  said  to  highly  relish 
a  cake  made  of  the  berries.  In  Siberia  they  are  fermented 
with  flour,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  them  of  considerable 
strength,  which  is  greatly  approved. 

E  e 
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The  shmb  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Guelder  Land,  a 
province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  where  it  was  first  cultured 
into  beauty.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe, 
and  is  common  with  us. 


NOVEMBER    8th. 

The  Perch. — (Ferca  Jluviatilis.) 

"The  bright-eyed  Perch,  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye." 

The  Perch  is  frequently  described  as  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
fresh  water  fish ;  it  cannot,  however,  in  our  opinion,  compete 
with  the  trout.  Perch  fishing  continues  through  the  autumn 
months,  even  to  January ;  during  the  present  month  it  often 
affords  excellent  sport.  Perch  swim  in  companies,  bite  freely, 
and  thus  frequently  give  active  work  to  the  angler. 

The  Perch  may  well  be  described  as  the  warrior  fish;  armed 
at  all  points  for  offence  and  defence,  it  puts  on  a  bold,  deter- 
mined front,  ready  to  attack  anything — ^preying,  occasionally, 
even  upon  its  own  kindred.  The  two  fins  on  the  back,  araed 
with  exceeding  sharp,  stiff  prickles,  prove  dangerous  weapons 
in  a  near  encounter,  and  the  fish  can  adroitly  use  them.  It  is 
the  British  species  of  gold  fish,  and,  though  not  so  golden  in 
colour,  is  very  beautiful;  the  back  and  upper  parts  are  of  olive 
green,  with  bands  of  purple  passing  into  rich  yellow  hues, 
shading  to  a  yellowish  white  on  the  under  parts ;  the  bright 
tints  rapidly  fade  on  the  fish  leaving  its  native  element.  The 
scales  of  the  Perch  are  frequently  used  in  fancy  ornamental 
work. 

Perch  possess  great  tenacity  of  life ;  they  have  been  frozen, 
and  again  recovered  animation  as  the  water  returned  to  its 
liquid  state.  The  flesh  of  the  fish  is  firm,  white,  and  fine 
flavoured. 

Ground  bait  fishing  is  certainly  a  less  exciting  sport  than 
that  of  fly  fishing ;  it  seems  more  suited  to  quiet  contemplation. 
As  the  angler  sits  patiently  at  his  rod — the  fresh  meadows, 
the  clear  running  water,  the  trees  overhanging  the  stream,  the 
sloping  hills  dotted  with  sheep,  the  lark  in  the  heavens,  or  the 
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wren  in  the  hedge  bottom — all  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  qniet  enjoyment,  and  induces  thought. 

The  Lady  Juliana  Bemers,  the  sporting  Prioress  of  Sopwell 
Nunnery,  administers  a  gentle  caution  to  the  anglers  of  1486 
thus  :  "  Ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayed  crafty  dysporte  for  no 
covetysenes  to  the  encreasynge  and  sparynge  of  your  money 
<;)nly,  but  principally  for  your  solace  and  to  cause  the  helthe  of 
your  body,  and  specyally  of  your  soule;  for  whaune  ye  purpoos 
to  goo  on  your  dysportes  in  fjrsshynge  ye  wool  not  desyre  gretly 
many  persons  with  you,  whyche  myghte  lette  you  of  your  gaine. 
And  thenne  ye  may  serve  God  devoutly  in  sajdng  alFectuously 
your  customable  prayer,  and  thus  doynge  ye  shall  escheive  and 
voide  many  vices."  So  that  the  angler  may  be  a  better  man 
even  if  he  catch  no  fish. 


NOVEMBER    9th. 
The  Common  Yellow  Toadflax. — {Linaria  vulgaris.) 

"The  wind  flower  and  the  violet  they  perished  long  ago, 
And  the  brier- rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer 

glow; 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance 

late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream 

no  more." — Bryant. 

Yet  up  through  the  fading  foliage  of  the  hedgerow  the  Common 
Yellow  Toadflax  still  rears  its  curious-shaped  blossom,  glowing 
with  as  bright  a  tint  as  when  the  swallows  skimmed  over  its 
flowers  in  August  or  September.  It  is  one  of  our  late  autumn- 
blooming  plants,  flaunting  its  gay  banner  nearly  up  to  the  time 
•of  frost,  the  clear  yellow  of  the  petals  becoming  all  the  more 
•conspicuous  amid  the  surrounding  leafy  decay.  The  whole  plant 
is  very  smooth — the  stem,  crowded  with  narrow,  grayish-green 
4icute  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  flax,  from  which 
the  plant  derives  its  name  linaHay  from  linum,  flax ;  the  stem 
is  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  grows  up  through  the  midst 
•of  the  brambles  in  the  hedgerow,  showing  to  great  advantage 
the  dense  terminal  spike  of  clear  yellow  blossom,  marked  in  the 
^centre  with  deep  orange. 
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The  flowers  are,  in  many  country  villages,  known  as  '^butter 
and  eggs,"  the  exterior  of  the  gaping  corolla  being  of  a  clear 
butter  yellow,  and  the  palate  resembling  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
The  plant  delights  in  stony,  thorny  places  and  neglected  margins 
of  cornfields.  Though  common,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar- 
shaped  blossom,  the  mouth  opening  with  a  quaint  gape  when 
the  finger  and  thumb  are  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  petals; 
it  is  an  ogre-like  aperture,  showing  a  deep  cavity,  into  which 
insects,  if  they  penetrate  to  get  at  the  sweet  juices  of  the 
nectary,  frequently  pay  the  last  dread  penalty,  death,  for  the 
daring  intrusion.  The  juice  of  the  Toadflax  is  very  attractive 
to  flies,  but,  at  the  same  time,  poisonous ;  it  is  on  this  account 
mingled  with  milk,  and  set  where  flies  resort,  and  thus  they 
perish  at  the  first  sip. 

The  morning,  although  November— 'the  so-called  fatal  month 
to  Englishmen — has  been  clear,  bright,  and  sunny — 

*'  A  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling." 

But,  as  the  afternoon  verges  towards  twilight,  mist  begins  to 
rise,  turning  the  last  gleam  of  sunlight  into  a  band  of  deep 
crimson,  stretching  from  south  to  west ;  and  now  the  wind 
begins  to  stir  the  branches  overhead,  and  the  heaped-up  leaves 
in  our  path  move  with  a  melancholy,  whispering,  creeping 
sound,  which  alternates  with  the  patter  of  falling  acorns. 

**  BroMm  Autumn  sheds  his  ripened  fruit,  and  then 
The  sluggish  Winter  comes  again." — Horace. 


NOVEMBER    10th. 
The  Honeysuckle,  or  Woodbine. — {Lcniicera  periclymeivim ) 

"Woodbine, 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  bugle  blooms  divine ;" 

or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  *•  Wood  bind,"  from  its  habit  of 
binding  round  trees.  Notwithstanding  we  approach  the  closing 
month  of  the  year,  and  the  advent  of  dark  December  is  at  hand, 
the  Woodbine  still  graces  our  fading  hedgerows  with  its  fair, 
sweet  flowers,  maintaining  its  reign  up  to  the  very  threshold 
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of  "  Winter's  stern  domain."  Isolated  remnants  of  the  past 
floral  season  peep  out  here  and  there  in  the  herbage  and  hedge- 
banks.     November  is  hastening  onward ; 

**  The  Autumn  sun  is  shining, 
Grey  mists  are  on  the  hill ; 
A  russet  tint  is  on  the  leaves, 
Yet  flowers  are  blooming  btilL" — Howitt. 

Though  the  Honeysuckle  may  have  lost  some  of  the  delicious 
odour  it  poured  upon  the  summer  breeze,  it  is  yet  fragrant ; 
and  if  the  flowers  are  deemed  as  less  vividly  tinted,  they  are 
still  beautiful.  It  is,  at  all  times,  a  graceful-growing  plant, 
whether  it  bowers  above  the  cottage  porch,  twines  about  the 
hedgerows,  or, 

**  With  clasping  tendrils  it  invests  the  branch. 
Else  unadorned,  with  many  a  gay  festoon 
And  fragrant  chaplet ;  recompensing  well 
The  strength  it  borrows  with  the  grace  it  lends." 

The  shape  of  the  blossom  is  peculiar :  a  long,  narrow  horn, 
fashioned  like  a  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty ;  of  faint  blush 
colour,  marked  with  lines  of  deep  pink  without,  and  delicately 
tinted  within ;  the  leaves  are  of  fresh  green,  growing  in  pairs ; 
the  branches  invariably  twine  from  left  to  right — the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  many  of  our  creeping  plants.  The  bottom 
of  the  flower  tubes  will  frequently  be  found  pierced  with  small 
holes,  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  bee,  who,  finding  the  entrance 
down  the  tube  too  narrow  to  permit  approach  to  the  sweet  juice 
at  the  base,  drills  an  entrance  from  without  to  obtain  the  nectar. 
This  statement  may  be  tnie  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  vouch  its 
accuracy.  The  breach  into  the  honey  store  we  believe  to  b© 
the  work  of  a  much  smaller  insect. 

The  fruit  of  the  Woodbine  is  a  bright,  transparent  berry, 
very  fair  to  the  eye,  but  extremely  nauseous  to  the  palate.  A 
rare  cosmetic  was  prepared  of  old  from  the  flowers.  Culpepper 
describes  its  virtues  thus :  "  It  will  clear  the  skin  of  morphew, 
freckles,  sunburns,  or  whatever  else  discolours  it,  and  thus  the 
maids  do  love  it."  It  was  asserted  to  produce  not  only  a  dainty 
fair  complexion,  rivalling  the  delicate  blush  of  the  petals,  but 
to  impart  a  fragrant  summer  breath,  sweet  as  the  odour  of  its 
blossom.  No  wonder,  then,  the  maids  should  love  it ;  for  its 
charm  must  have  proved  far  more  potent  than  all  the  cosmetics 
of  later  times. 
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NOVEMBER    11th. 
The  Sparrow  Hawk. — {AcdpUer  nisus,) 

Though  "the  birth  of  trembling  winter '  has  been  announced  to 
lis  by  leafless  hedgerows  and  biting  winds  we  have  occasionally 
fair  weather — cool,  clear,  crisp  mornings,  and  bright,  sunny 
days.     Once  again 

**  The  morning  shines 
Serene  in  all  lier  dewy  beauty  bright. 
Unfolding  fair  the  bright  autumnal  day.'* 

As  we  pass  through  a  richly-wooded  district  skirting  the 
lofty  hillside,  the  birds  seem  as  gay  and  lively  as  though  the 
winter  had  passed  and  spring  was  once  again  at  hand.  A  con- 
tinual chirp  mingles  with  the  air-borne  notes  of  the  skylark, 
when  suddenly  a  warning  note  runs  rapidly  through  the  copse, 
and  deep  silence  prevails ; 

**  High,  high  in  the  clear  blue  sky 
There  is  a  shadow :  the  Hawk  is  nigh." 

What  a  marvellous  power  of  wing  is  exhibited  !  now  gliding 
with  surprising  swiftness,  bounding  over  the  tree-tops  and 
threading  amid  the  branches  with  wonderful  accuracy;  flitting 
up  the  hedgerow  rapidly,  nothing  escapes  that  clear,  brilliant 
eye  ;  the  stoop  and  seizure  are  scarce  to  be  observed  from  the 
rapidity  of  action ;  the  victim  vanishes  and  is  speedily  disposed 
of,  for,  after  a  short  delay,  the  Hawk  is  again  seen  floating  with 
expanded  wings  in  the  clear  air,  as  if  satisfied  for  the  time 
being. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Hawk 
tribe,  and  exhibits  a  daring,  fearless  spirit,  sometimes  swooping 
over  the  poultry  yard  and  carrying  off  a  chick  from  imder  the 
very  nose  of  the  farmer.  It  usually  preys  upon  the  smaller  birds, 
but  in  nesting-time  the  female  will  readily  carry  off  partridge 
or  pigeon.  It  has  been  said  that  upwards  of  a  dozen  young 
pheasants  have  been  found  in  the  nest  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk 
at  one  time.  A  story  is  told  of  a  poor  man  who,  in  a  time  of 
great  destitution,  entirely  maintained  his  family  by  robbing  a 
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Sparrow  Hawk's  nest  of  part  of  the  ample  provision  made  for 
the  nestlings.  The  victims  are  not  killed,  but  their  legs  are 
invariably  broken,  to  prevent  escape. 

The  bird  is  easily  known  by  its  flight — so  easy,  swift,  and 
graceful.  The  body  is  full  of  air  cells,  rendering  it  buoyant; 
Sie  rapid  swoop  downward  is  effected  by  a  sudden  expulsion  of 
air.  The  foot  is  armed  with  formidable  talons,  terrible  weapons 
of  attack,  which  it  delights  to  put  in  use  for  the  destruction  of 
its  weaker  brethren. 

The  upper  plumage  of  the  bird  is  of  grayish-black  or  brown, 
the  throat  and  chin  pale  brownish-yellow,  marked  with  waved 
lines.  The  female  is  a  more  powerful  bird  than  the  male,  and 
differs  in  its  markings. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  is,  in  its  wild  state,  a  spirited,  fearless, 
ferocious  bird ;  in  captivity,  it  proves  obedient  and  docile. 


NOVEMBER    12th. 

The   Beech   Tree. — {Fagus  sylvaiica.) 

• 
**  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
The  flowers  are  fading  all ; 
More  chill  and  boisterous  is  the  breeze, 
More  hoarse  the  waterfall."— M.  J.  M. 

The  Beech  ranks  next  to  the  oak  in  the  list  of  our  forest 
trees,  frequently  attaining  majestic  dimensions  in  height  and 
circumference,  lifting  its  wide-spreading  head  upwards  of  100 
feet ;  the  trunk  not  unfrequently  measuring  30  to  40  feet  in 
circumference;  the  roots  bulging  forth  in  the  most  curious 
forms.  Early  in  April  the  leaf-buds  push  forth  the  purple- 
tinted  leaves,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  the  tassel-like 
blossoms  begin  to  deck  the  tree.  All  summer  long  the  glossy, 
dear  green  foliage  forms  a  transparent  screen,  through  which  a 
pleasant  tint  of  green  is  thrown  under  the  gracefully  drooping 
branches.  The  fine  growth  of  the  tree,  and  its  smooth,  clear 
olive  bark,  tapestried  with  moss,  render  it  unrivalled  in 
picturesque  beauty.     Gilpin  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
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opinion  ;  he  says,  '^  In  full  leaf,  it  is  unpleasing,  having  the 
appearance  of  an  overgrown  bush.'*  White  characterises  the 
Beech  as  "  the  most  lovely  of  all  forest  trees,  whether  we  con- 
sider its  smooth  rind  or  bark,  its  glossy  foliage,  or  gracefal, 
pendulous  boughs."  At  the  present  season  the  tree  attracts 
universal  admiration.  The  autumn  tint  of  the  foliage  is  the 
richest  in  the  forest — a  clear,  golden  brown.  As  we  look  down 
over  the  valley,  the  tree-tops  appear  suffused  with  golden  light, 
whilst  the  faUen  leaves  gleam  amid  the  grass  with  the  most 
striking  effect,  also  giving  forth  a  pleasant  fragrance. 

Eveljm  says  that  "  the  leaves,  being  gathered  about  the  fall, 
and  somewhat  before  they  are  much  frostbitten,  afford  the  best 
and  easiest  mattresses  in  the  world  to  lay  under  our  quilts, 
instead  of  straw,  because,  besides  their  tenderness  and  loose 
lying  together,  they  continue  sweet  for  seven  or  eight  years 
long."  Gilpin  adds,  "  We  can,  from  our  own  experience,  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  Evelyn  says.  Gay  describes 
the  Buniham  Beeches  as  the  most  picturesque  in  the  island. 
He  remarks,  *'  Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  the  most 
venerable  Beeches  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables — that, 
like  other  ancient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  their  old 
stories  to  the  winds.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these,"  he  adds, 
"  squats  I  (II  Pensei'osaJ,  and  there  grow  to  jthe  trunk  the 
whole  morning.  The  timorous  hare  and  sportive  squirrel 
gambol  around  me.  I  am  like  Adam  in  Paradise  before  he 
had  an  Eve  ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil,  as  I 
commonly  do  there." 

Beech  wood  appears  to  have  been  in  all  but  universal  use  by 
our  ancestors — 

**  Beech  made  their  chests,  their  beds,  and  their  joined  stools, 
Beech  made  the  boards,  the  platters,  and  the  bowls." 

Beech  mast  has  been  made  into  bread ;  it  yields  a  very  pure, 
pleasant-flavoured  oil,  and  forms  a  favourite  banquet  to  the 
denizens  of  the  wood.  Gerard  says,  "  With  them  mice  and 
squirrels  be  greatly  delighted,  who  do  mightily  increase  by 
feeding  thereon — also  deer  very  greedily." 

The  Beech  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
possessing  a  protective  power  from  lightning. 
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NOVEMBER    13th. 

BoBAGE. — {Borago  officindlis.) 

This  was  a  favourite  plant  with  the  old  herbalists,  who  con- 
sidered that  its  use  gave  to  man  boldness  and  bravery,  and  that 
depressed  feelings  were  speedily  blotted  out  by  its  inspiriting 
virtues ;  hence  the  line — 

**  I,  Borage,  bring  always  courage." 

It  was  esteemed  as  a  very  cordial  to  body  and  mind,  and  thus 
the  herb  was  infused  into  various  drinks,  not,  it  may  be  readily 
believed,  for  the  pleasantness  of  its  flavour,  but  for  its  excellent 
virtues.  Borage  formed  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  celebrated 
cool  tankard.  An  old  herbalist  says,  **  Those  of  our  time  doe 
use  the  flowers  of  Borage  in  salads  to  exhilirate  and  make  the 
mind  glad.  It  is  used  everywhere  for  the  comfort  of  the  heart 
and  the  driving  away  of  sorrow."  This  belief  in  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  plant  dates  from  very  early  times.  Pliny  says 
it  was  called  "  Euphrosinum,  because  it  makes  a  man  merry 
and  joyful."  A  most  valuable  plant,  if  we  could  only  discover 
in  it  the  same  qualities  that  the  ancients  believed  it  to  possess. 
Unfortunately  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Herbalists,  chemists, 
4kc.,  have  made  infusions,  extracts,  decoctions,  <fec.,  but  all  in 
vain — ^the  subtle  essence  so  much  prized  has  escaped  them.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  strong  decoction  of  Borage,  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time,  and  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  two 
distinct  forms  :  one,  needle-like,  composed  of  pure  nitre  ;  the 
other,  cubical,  and  composed  of  sea  salt.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
that  the  especial  virtue  is  in  the  latter  particular.  Who  has  not 
observed  that  this  salt,  whether  taken  in  sea-bathing  or  in  the 
briny  fragrance,  "  doe  exhilirate  and  make  the  mind  glad." 

We  have  seen  plump  matrons  and  grave  seignors  become,  by 
the  sea  shore,  playful  as  kittens,  the  juniors  burying  the  mamma 
in  sand ;  the  paterfamilias  flat  on  his  back,  from  slipping  over 
the  crupper  of  a  donkey :  all  the  family  joining  in  the  fun 
with  right  good  will. 

Now,  if  this  wonderful  change  from  the  dull  proprieties  of 
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home  to  the  broad  fun  of  the  sands  can  be  brought  about  by 
merely  sniffing  the  sea  breeze,  we  may  not  wonder  at  the 
courage  instilled  by  Borage  or  sea  bathing.  We  see  the  effects 
in  the  nymphs  bathing  at  Margate,  admired  of  a  thousand  eyes. 
The  leaves  and  flower-stalks  of  the  Borage  are  covered  with 
numerous  sharp  bristles;  the  blossoms  are  of  a  bright  clear 
blue,  divided  into  five  spreading  lobes.  If  a  stalk  of  the  plant 
is  held  over  a  candle,  it  will  bum  as  readily  as  match  paper, 
giving  out  slight  jets  of  flame,  caused  by  the  nitre.  The  plant 
was  formerly  found  in  nearly  all  cotters'  and  farmers'  gardens; 
it  is  now  more  rare,  but  is  not  unfrequent  on  deep  railway 
cuttings,  springing  up  probably  from  long-buried  seeds. 


NOVEMBER    14tf. 
The  Bullfinch,  Eed  Hoop,  or  Monk. — (Fyn^hula  vulgaris.) 

The  Bullfinch,  though  greatly  persecuted,  is  still  met  with  in 
well-wooded  districts ;  the  birds  rarely  resorts  to  our  orchards 
and  gardens  in  troops,  as  of  old.  The  plumage  is  very  rich  and 
varied.     Cowper  says, 

**  The  honours  of  his  ebon  poll 
Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole ; 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 

To  sweep  away  the  dew." 

The  shape  of  the  bird  is  somewhat  inelegant,  thick  and  stout, 
armed  with  a  short,  strong  bill.  Its  rich  black  velvet  hood 
probably  gave  it  the  name  of  "  monk,"  and  the  fine  vermillion 
that  of  "  red  hoop." 

The  Bullfinch  has  a  widespread  reputation  of  being  destnic- 
tive  to  the  buds  of  our  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Knapp  says  it  is  an 
insidious  plunderer,  delighting  in  the  embryo  fruit  blossoms ; 
and  Mr.  Selby  states  "  that  he  has  known  a  pair  of  these  birds 
strip  a  good-sized  plum  tree  of  every  bud  in  the  space  of  two 
days.*'     That  it  picks  many  buds  from  the  gooseberry,  cherry, 
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plum,  and  other  trees  in  spring,  no  observer  can  deny  ;  and  in 
severe  seasons  it  is  quite  prooable  that  these  bads  are  partly 
eaten ;  but,  from  our  own  observations,  we  should  incline  to 
the  belief  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  destroyed  bud  contained 
a  small  grub  in  the  centre,  in  the  abstraction  of  which  the  bud 
was  destroyed. 

The  Bullfinch  is  a  rather  loose,  slovenly  nest  builder ;  the 
^gs  are  of  pale  blue,  spotted  with  reddish  purple.  Unlike 
moit  of  our  smaller  birds,  the  attachment  of  the  pair  is  con- 
tinuous— ^the  birds  do  not  separate  after  the  breeding  season, 
but  continue  together  winter  and  summer  with  great  constancy. 
In  confinement  it  is  teachable,  familiar,  and  affectionate. 

We  have  heard  the  "native"  song  of  the  bird  highly  extolled 
by  parties  who  were  probably  quite  unaware  that  those  flute- 
like imitations  of  the  canary  and  other  birds  were  entirely  the 
result  of  education.  Mr.  Knapp  says  it  is  gifted  with  no  voice 
to  charm  us ;  it  conmiunicates  no  harmony  to  the  grove.  All 
we  hear  from  it  is  a  low  plaintive  call  to  its  fellows  in  the 
hedge,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  correct. 

**  But  though  by  nature  mute. 
Or  only  with  a  whistle  bless' d, 
Well  taught,  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 
Of  flageolet  or  flute.'' 

In  several  parts  of  Germany  there  are  schools  for  teaching 
Bullfinches  to  pipe  airs  and  tunes  by  means  of  bird  organs, 
flageolets,  <fec.,  or  to  imitate  the  songs  of  other  birds,  the 
education  continuing  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  Formerly 
many  hundreds  of  piping  Bullfinches  were  imported  into 
London  for  sale,  and  realised  very  high  prices.  It  is  said  that 
as  much  as  five  pounds  has  been  obtained  for  a  bird  whose 
memory  was  sufficient  to  retain  two  or  three  airs  without  con- 
fusing the  one  with  the  other. 

The  plumage  of  the  Bullfinch  sports  into  different  colours, 
hence  we  have  white,  black,  speckled,  and  other  varieties. 
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NOVEMBEK    15th. 
The  Brake,  or  Bracken. — (Fleris  aquUina.) 

"  The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall. 
The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground." 

Tennyson. 

A  light  frost  passes  over  the  fresh  green  fronds  of  the  brake, 
and  then  heaths  and  wastes  assume  a  rich  brown  hue  from 
the  fading  leaves  of  this  the  commonest  of  the  fern  tribe.  In 
the  sheltered  hollows,  however,  the  Bracken  still  retains  its 
verdure,  and  exhibits  its  peculiar  fructification  to  advantage. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  back  of  the  frond  will  be  observed 
narrow  lines — ^these  are  the  seed  vessels,  or  spore  cases,  an 
arrangement  altogether  peculiar  to  this  plant,  and  worthy  of 
particular  notice. 

In  May  we  watched  the  little  bright  green  scroll  forcing  its 
waj^  through  the  stiff  soil,  lifting  itself  toward  the  light,  and 
gradually  unfolding  its  curled  fronds :  in  very  exposed  situa- 
tions dwarfed  to  a  few  inches,  or  rising  in  more  congenial  spots 
to  six  or  eight  feet,  and  assuming  a  most  graceful  form,  the 
sweeping  fronds  arching  over  like  verdant  feathers,  and  well 
deserving  its  name  of  Feather  Fern.  The  delicate  tracery  of 
the  plant,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  is  at  once  admitted,  the 
frond  gradually  decreasing  to  a  point,  with  some  twenty  to 
thirty  secondary  leaves. 

The  plant  has  obtained  the  name  of  Eagle  Fern,  from  the 
peculiar  markings  of  its  root ;  when  cut  obliquely  through,  a 
black  figure  is  seen,  which  varies  according  to  the  angle  of  the 
cut,  and  may  be  tortured  into  the  resemblance  of  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings ;  others  deem  it  to  represent  the  Royal  Oak, 
and  equally  well  make  out  King  Charles  peeping  through  the 
branches. 

The  Brake  strictly  confines  itself  to  uncultivated  wastes,  and 
flies  the  approach  of  culture ;  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  potash,  and  was  formerly  collected  and  burnt  in  vast  quan- 
tities, the  ashes  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  In 
Hampshire  it  is  not  unusual  to  turn  the  young  tops  to  account 
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\y  boiling  them  for  hogs'  food ;  the  peculiar  flavour  of  Hamp- 
shire bacon  has  been  attributed  to  this  cause.  In  some  parts 
of  Wales,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  Brake  is  used  as  horse  food. 
It  makes  a  capital  thatch  for  cottages,  as  it  is  always  free  of 
insects.  It  is  of  value  as  litter  for  cattle,  and  as  a  protection 
from  frost  for  early  vegetables;  superior  to  everything  for 
storing  fruit,  as  it  never  mildews  or  fouls  like  straw.  Tlie  root 
contaius  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch,  and  has  been  used 
medicinally. 


NOVEMBER    16th. 

The  Truffle. — {Ttiher  dharhim.) 

The  ground  mushroom,  or  Truffle,  is  quite  a  curiosity  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  from  its  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  springing 
from  a  minute  seed,  growing  and  ultimately  perfecting  its  seed 
without  stimulus  of  light,  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  usually  under  the  shelter 
of  trees.  Light,  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  almost  all 
vegetables,  can  have  but  little  influence  on  the  Truffle,  the 
earth  under  which  lies  this  rich  epicurean  treat  most  frequently 
gives  no  evidence  of  the  treasure  beneath. 

In  several  of  our  counties,  where  there  is  a  rich  light  soil  and 
plenty  of  beech  wood,  the  vocation  of  Truffle  hunting  is  not 
nnf  requent,  and  thus  Covent  Garden  Market  gets  partly  supplied 
with  the  delicious  lungi — a  couple  of  intelligent  poodles  are 
employed  to  trace  the  Truffle  by  scent.  The  usual  season 
is  from  October  to  January.  "White  says — "Truffles  never 
abound  in  wet  winters  and  springs.  They  are  in  season  in 
some  situations  at  least  nine  months  in  each  year.'' 

The  fungi  is  somewhat  round,  but  irregularly  shaped,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  potato ;  it  is  dotted  over  with  small  protu- 
berances ;  in  colour  it  varies  very  considerably,  ranging  from 
a  brownish  black  to  nearly  a  pure  white ;  when  carefully  ex- 
tracted from  the  eai-th  no  appearance  of  root  is  detected ;  it 
seems  to  <;ontain  within  itself  the  elements  of  growth.  When 
ripe  it  has  a  somewhat  strong  but  not  unpleasant  odour;  when 
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<.Te=ied  ^e  fes&  wHI  l)e  found  to  nm  into  TanooB  shades 


01 


OQce  cooadercd.  in  Fngfand.  as  pecoKar  to  tlie 
>f  Xortiuui^icoiL.  bat  tliey  ksTe  been  foand  in  neady 
«T%r7  CL-GZLtT  where  tifee  soil  is  tiToiinlile,  and  there  are  pknfty 
'li  i^cdsoca  treesu  The  aeazth,  to  persons  nnnsed  to  tiie  sporty 
:2scaI1t  z^roT-tft  a  blank.  The  sromd  nnder  the  shaife  of  tfce 
ce=*:l  woc^is.  where  bare  of  hobage  and  preaenthig  sligb 
^zzdriliriozis.  nukv  be  tried,  bot  without  a  tme  TnifSelaiiitiiig 
cc::oaiai  doc.  ch«e  is  bat  sli^it  pro^iect  of  mudi  sncceasw 
Rxs  are  ntpTtal  Tnif3e  hunters^  but  then  thcj  not  only  find 
c-ii  eis.  the  came. 

In  the  soo;th-westem  dirision  of  Fiance  Truffles  aierqwrted 
ti*^  l&Te  been  focnd  for  manj  years,  not  only  plentifully,  bat  cl 
TcTT  J&T^  si  HP*  A  pecoliar  Ixeed  of  hound  is  made  use  of  for 
ti^  r^nTOise  of  finding  them.  It  is,  consequently,  in  Franoe 
oc't  that  the  gonimand  may  delight  in  his  ^Turkey  stdkd 
with  TroSes'^  at  some  moderate  cost — the  pecoliar  aroma  of  tlie 


XOYEMBEE    17th. 
The  Beowx  os  Norway  Rat. — (Jfus  decumanu^.) 


Trt.  s^nrixrcuag  miLnmdes  of  hnyttn  rats  found  cTeiywhere  are 
V*i!iev':'i  :o  have  spmng  from  the  importation  of  a  few  couples 
froui  Norway.  anJL  froin  their  superior  cunning  and  rapid 
i!:<:rt\-;.se.  to  have  all  ba:  extirpated  the  old  English  black  rat 
T".:  -  <<>  who  have  had  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  the 
Brv^^:r:i  Kai,  of  observing  its  numerous  clever  tricks,  how 
Aviroitly  it  gets  over  seeming  impossible  obstacles,  and  the 
w:>kiotii  with  which  it  avoids  the  cunning  of  man,  can  have  no 
liidlouiiy  in  adoiirting  tha:  the  reasoning  power  of  Rats  is  of 
a  high  onier.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  Eat ;  in- 
numerable instances  of  its  adroitness  and  cunning  Lave  been 
rocoi\levi,  so  that  if  we  onlv  believe  a  tenth  of  that  which  has 
K\?u  vouched  lor,  we  must  inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion 
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of  the  old  ratcatcher,  "  That  it  is  the  knowingest  varmint  of 
any  we  have.'* 

Phrenologists  say  that,  although  the  head  is  small,  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  brain,  the  gray  matter,  is  highly 
developed ;  in  fact,  the  Bat's  natural  cunning  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  mental  faculties  being  of  a  high  order. 
The  extreme  wariness  shown  by  Rats,  and  their  wonderfully 
acute  sense  of  smelling,  render  the  vocation  of  the  ratcatcher 
one  of  care  and  caution.  The  naked  hand  must  not  touch 
anything  that  it  is  desired  the  Eat  should  come  in  contact 
with ;  the  slightest  handling  is  instantly  detected  by  some  old 
graybeard  who  superintends  proceedings,  and  the  daintiest 
morsel  is  avoided  by  all.  But  Rats,  like  mortals,  have  weak 
points — ^they  are  strangely  fond  of  perfumes  !  Musk  and  ani- 
seed are  very  agreeable  to  them ;  nay,  they  have  a  passion, 
like  many  of  our  fops,  for  scents,  and  thus  they  are  lured  to 
destruction.  Perfumed  rags  are  placed  in  appropriate  spots, 
and  delicate  morsels  of  tallow,  <fec.,  strewed  about,  care  being 
taken  that  everything  is  touched  only  with  gloved  hand.  After 
a  few  days  the  bait  is  nibbled,  confidence  is  inspired  by  the 
agreeable  perfume,  and  the  daintiest  bits  are  taken ;  by  and 
bye  the  time  of  reckoning  comes,  and  the  food  is  poisoned  with 
coculus  indicus,  nux  vomica,  «kc.  The  Rats  assemble  as  usual 
and  fall  to ;  intoxication  soon  ensues,  all  cunning,  adroitness, 
wariness,  caution,  are  at  an  end,  and  the  ratcatcher  then  makes 
short  work  with  the  multitude. 

Rats  are  a  great  pest  to  the  homestead ;  the  wheat  and  grain 
ricks  suffer,  the  barn  is  undermined,  chickens  are  carried  off 
from  the  farmyard,  and  even  the  tails  of  the  young  pigs  are 
gnawed  off  in  the  stye;  the  farmer  suffers  in  many  ways 
from  their  depredations;  for  boldness  comes  with  rapid  in- 
crease. No  doubt  this  increase  results  from  the  destruction  of 
the  rats'  enemies.  Hawks,  kites,  owls,  hooded  crows,  ferrets, 
in  fact,  all  the  birds  and  animals  that  prey  upon  rats  and 
•mice,  are  killed  by  the  gamekeeper  and  farmer,  and  nailed  to 
the  barndoor,  instead  of  being  aUowed  to  do  the  duty  allotted 
them.     And  why  ]     For  the  preservation  of  game ! 
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NOVEMBER    18th. 
The  Starling,  or  Stare. — (Stumua  vtdgaris,) 

The  male  bird  is  just  now  assuming  its  winter  plumage— a 
rich  velvety  black,  radiant  with  reflections  of  green,  blue,  and 
purple  ;  each  feather  tipped  with  a  star-like  point  of  yellow  or 
reddish  white ;  it  is  a  very  abundant  bird,  about  the  size  of  the 
thrush.  They  may  be  seen  in  small  flocks  following  the  cattle 
tracks  or  demurely  seated  on  the  beeps'  backs  himtii^  for  ticks; 
it  is  evident  that  tiie  sheep  are  grateful  to  their  feathered  friends, 
for  they  observe  great  care  not  to  disturb  the  visitor. 

This  bird  has  been  accused  of  polygamy.  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  closely  observing  its  habits  for  years  past,  and 
we  feel  convinced  that  there  is  no  ground  for  entertaining  such 
a  notion.  The  same  nesting  place  is  occupied,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  by  the  same  couple  year  after  year.  As  soon  as  the 
male  puts  on  his  jaunty  suit  he  and  his  mate  set  out  to  the 
general  congress,  some  long  sweep  of  marshy  lands,  where  food 
abounds ;  here  they  may  be  observed,  about  an  hour  before 
dusk,  going  through  their  complicated  winged  evolutions  pre- 
vious to  retiring  for  the  night.  Pliny  observed  the  peculiarity 
of  flight,  rolling  round  and  round  a  central  column,  or,  as  Dante 
has  it, 

**  In  winter  time,  the  Starling  brood 
Wing  their  swift  flight  in  many  a  thickening  row." 

Now  sweeping  down  after  the  brook,  in  close  set  ranks,  then 
suddenly  wheeling  along  the  distant  hill-side  in  open  order, 
spread  out  in  a  flat  sheet,  and  then  returning  in  a  dense  mass, 

**  Thronging,  now 
Innumerous  wings  are  in  commotion  all." 

occasionally  the  congress  indulge  in  an  immense  amount  of 
chatter.  An  assiduous  observer  of  birds  remarks  that  the  flight 
of  the  Starling  must  be  equal  to,  at  least,  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
The  bird  is  said  to  procure  its  food  in  the  marshes  after  an 
ingenious  fashion — tapping  the  ground  with  all  its  force,  a 
worm  looks  out,  and  is  instantly  snapped  up. 
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The  birds  return  to  their  separate  nesting-places  in  March  ; 
the  male  takes  its  station  on  a  point  of  eminence,  and  the 
female  selects  a  similar  point  at  no  great  distance,  and  here, 
every  sunny  day,  a  subdued  musical  conversation  goes  on.  At 
the  latter  end  of  March  preparations  are  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  old  nest  is  carefully  cleansed,  and  a  profuse  supply  of 
materials  carried  for  the  new  furnishing.  The  plumage  of  the 
bird  has  now  become  more  uniform ;  the  white,  starry  points 
have  fallen  ofif,  leaving  a  prevailing  dark  tint,  but  still  main- 
taining its  brilliant  reflections.  The  bird  breeds  twice  in  each 
season,  usually  rearing  seven  or  eight  on  each  occasion.  In 
confinement,  the  Starling  becomes  familiar  and  docile,  ex- 
tiibiting,  at  times,  no  little  cunning.  It  learns  to  whistle 
readily,  and  will  give  forth  an  air  with  correctness. 


NOVEMBER    IOth. 

The  Common  Edible  Oyster. — {Ostrea  edulis.) 

The  British  Oyster  has  been  considered  the  best  in  Europe. 
The  ancient  Roman  ei)icures  held  the  0}  ster  from  our  shores  in 
high  esteem,  and  paid  extravagant  prices  for  a  supply,  though 
the  fish  could  scarcely  have  proved  at  Rome  in  the  freshest 
possible  condition.  Pliny,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  other 
wcient  writers,  allude  to  the  fact.  The  moderns  abundantly 
ihow  their  appreciation  of  the  fish,  for  upwards  of  1/)0,000 
bushels  are  annually  consumed  in  the  metropolis  alone.  Those 
found  near  Milton,  in  Kent,  are  known  as  "  natives;"  they  are 
small,  round,  plump,  and  white.  The  Tenby  Oyster  is  larger 
and  coarser,  but  fine  flavoured.  The  fish  taken  at  Oyster  Mouth, 
near  Swansea,  arc  very  superior  pickled.  Young  Oysters  are 
collected  from  various  breeding-places  and  deposited  at  Col- 
chester, and  other  places  on  the  Essex  coast,  where  there  are 
appropriate  feeding  stations  ;  they  rapidly  increase  in  size  and 
attain  fine  flavour,  the  creeks  abounding  with  appropriate  food. 
Oyster  beds  are  found  in  various  places  along  our  coast, 
usually  near  to  the  shore,  both  in  rocky  and  sandy  situations, 
frequently  near  the  mouths  of  streams.  There  seems  no  difii- 
culty  in  establishing  beds.     A  few  Oysters  thrown,  at  the 
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proper  season,  into  a  bay  where  the  water  is  clear,  with  a  rocky 
bottom,  would,  no  doubt,  result,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
years,  in  a  lucrative  fishery.  The  Oyster  is  exceedingly  prolific 
— one  may  become  the  parent  of  ten  thousand  barrels.  Oyster 
farming,  or  the  breeding  of  Oysters,  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  on  the  French  coast,  and  has  proved  very 
lucrative  ;  the  consumption  of  Oysters  in  Paris  alone,  is  enor- 
mous. Many  fishing  beds  contain  thousands  of  tons.  Oysters 
are  made  into  soup,  and  eaten  in  many  ways.  For  delicacy  of 
flavour  they  should  be  taken  raw  and  immediately  the  shells  are 
opened.  Dr.  Johnson  compared  scalloped  Oysters  to  "children's 
ears  dressed  in  sawdust''  The  London  season  commences  on 
the  4th  of  August.  The  fish,  however,  is  not  in  perfection 
till  November. 

Oysters  are  viviparous.  The  young  may  be  found  within  the 
parent  shell  in  June  and  July,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ejected 
the  film  of  shell  begins  to  appear.  The  age  of  an  Oyster  is- 
chronicled  by  the  layers  or  plates  of  the  shell,  each  of  which 
marks  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the  roughest  of  our  maiine  shells, 
said  to  be  useful  for  recovering  sour  beer. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  says :  "  The  shelly  case  of  the  oyster  is 
its  sole  security,  and  a  superior  delicacy  of  touch  diffused  over 
the  whole  of  the  living  surfaces  warns  the  creature  of  every 
danger,  and  bids  the  closing  of  the  senseless  valve  ;  the  inward 
organisation  is  equally  simple  with  the  exterior,  and  both  are 
exactly  suited  to  a  passive  life  :  locomotive  beings  demand 
evidences  of  distant  things,  sometimes  to  supply  their  wants, 
and  on  other  occasions  to  inform  them  of  danger ;  but  a 
stationary  creature,  being  doomed  to  rely  on  its  fixed  resources, 
would  only  be  tantalised  by  evidences  placed  beyond  its. 
control." 


NOVEMBER    20th. 

The  Cross  Bell. — (Loxia  curvi  rostra,) 

Although  usually  accounted  a  very  rare  bird  it  is  not  actually 
so,  for  wherever  fir  and  pine  plantations  abound  the  peculiar 
chattering  noise  of  the  Cross  Bill  is  almost  sure  to  be  heard; 
nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  observing  its  habits,  for  with  » 
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little  caution  it  may  be  approached  very  closely.  It  is  a 
graceful,  fearless  bird,  turning  round  and  round  the  fir  cones 
with  nimbleness,  and  picking  out  the  seeds  with  great  adroit- 
ness, its  movements  resembling  those  of  the  tomtit.  The 
action  of  the  bill  is  curious,  the  two  mandibles  crossing  in 
opposite  directions ;  the  bird  derives  its  name  from  this 
peculiarity.  Loxia  is  from  loxos,  curved,  and  rostra,  beak. 
The  bird  splits  cherry  and  other  fruit  stones  with  ease,  or 
forces  the  scales  of  fir  cones  and  at  the  same  time  extracts  the 
seeds ;  the  muscles  which  move  the  mandibles  are  of  great 
power. 

The  Cross  Bill  has  been  regarded  from  early  times  with 
superstitious  feelings.  Bechstein  says  that  the  woodcutters 
of  Thuringia  regard  the  bird  as  partaking  of  the  supernatural ; 
that  it  can  take  upon  itself,  if  it  chooses,  all  the  aches  and 
pains  of  the  household  in  which  it  is  kept ;  hence  it  is  petted 
in  their  dwellings,  and  the  people  generally  are  very  careful 
that  the  nests  shall  not  be  injured.  A  legend  relative  to  the 
bird  is  given  by  Longfellow ;  it  is  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
Crucifixion  the  bird  endeavoured  to  relieve  Christ  from  the 
Cross,  and  that  from  that  time  its  feathers  have  been  tinged 
with  red  and  its  bill  twisted  crosswise,  from  the  endeavours  it 
made  to  wrench  out  the  nails — 

**  Stained  with  blood,  and  never  tiring, 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease  ; 
From  the  Cross  'twould  free  the  Saviour, 
Its  Creator's  Son  release. 

"  And  the  Saviour  speaks  m  mildness, 
*  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good  ! 
Bear  as  token  of  this  moment 
Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  I ' 

"  And  that  bird  is  called  the -Cross  Bill, 
Covered  quite  with  blood  so  clear ; 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 
Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  ridiculous  tradition  was  devoutly 
believed  in  by  ignorant  multitudes,  who  were  zealously  taught 
to  put  faith  in  equally  absurd  and  idle  tales. 

The  Cross  Bill  is  remarkable  for  the  changes  that  take  place 
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in  its  plumage.  The  male  bird  at  first  puts  on  a  dress  of  light 
brown  and  yellow  ;  after  the  first  moult  it  becomes  partly  red, 
most  vivid  in  the  crown,  breast,  &c.,  and  at  the  second  moult 
of  greenish  yellow,  with  markings  of  crimson  red.  An  old 
writer  says  :  "  The  cocke  is  a  very  glorious  bird,  in  a  maiiiieT 
al  redde  or  yellow  on  the  brest,  backe,  and  head."  A  con- 
siderable change  in  the  plumage  of  the  bird  occurs  towards 
w^inter,  the  yellowish  green  then  becoming  red  ;  this  chaDgeis 
the  cause  of  many  mistakes. 


NOVEMBER    21st. 

The  Pheasant. — {Fha^anus  coUhicus.) 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  this  bird, 
for  if  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  its  habits 
or  admiring  its  gay  plumage  in  the  woodland,  the  poulterers 
shop  will  be  sure  to  have  supplied  them  with  some  idea  of 
its  form  and  colour.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that, 
although  now  classed  with  our  "  British  birds,"  it  is  a  native 
of  Western  Asia — the  name  Colchiats  is  from  Colchis,  a 
country  in  Asia  Minor,  from  whence  the  bird  is  said  to  have 
been  oriirinallv  brou<:ht,  and  that  it  was  naturalised  with  us 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Pliny  mentions  Pheasants 
as  the  "  PhaMiiof  ai\$^  that  is,  birds  of  the  River  Phases. 

The  plumage  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  and  varied  colours ; 
the  upi^r  parts  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  male  bird  are  of 
deep  purple,  shaded  with  green  and  blue,  the  breast  of  rich 
chesnut,  and  the  back  of  mingled  tints  of  orange,  black,  and 
white  ;  a  long  and  handsome  tail,  the  two  centre  feathers 
pn\jecting  far  beyond  the  others  :  the  sides  of  the  head  shine 
with  brilliant  ci^lours  ;  the  eyes  look  as  if  *'  set  round  with 
rubies,"  reflecting  the  most  beautiful  colours.  Pope  paints 
this  £^>^:touslv  attirtd  monarch  of  the  woods  as  foUows  : 

"  His  glossy,  varying  dyes. 
His  pnrple  crest,  and  scariet-circled  eyes. 
The  vivid  m^n  his  shiiiixig  plumes  enfold. 
His  padnted  wings,  and  bx>^ast  that  flames  with  gcUL** 
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It  is  related  that  when  the  proud  King  of  Lydia  was  seated 
on  his  throne,  encircled  with  gold  and  covered  with  sparkling 
jewels,  he  asked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  seen  anything  more 
splendid.  "  Yes,*'  replied  the  wise  philosopher ;  "  the  plumage 
of  the  pheasant  excels  it  all." 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  domesticate  the  pheasant, 
although  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  barndoor  fowl ;  its  timidity 
is  never  conquered,  and  it  ever  attempts  to  escape  to  the  fern 
brake  for  shelter.  The  hen  makes  scarcely  any  nest ;  lays  ten 
or  twelve  eggs  on  a  few  fern  leaves,  and  sits  very  close.  When 
in  the  woods,  botanising,  we  have  more  than  once  been  suddenly 
startled  with  the  "whirr*'  of  its  wings  close  under  our  feet, 
and  have  nearly  trodden  on  the  pale  olive  brown  eggs.  The 
harsh  screaming  cry  of  the  bird  makes  the  woods  echo  again . 

There  are  two  varieties  common  in  our  preserves,  the  one 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  a  white  ring  round  the  neck. 
The  splendid  plumaged  silver  and  gold  Pheasants  are  natives 
of  China,  and  scarcely  adapted  for  our  country. 

The  flesh  of  the  Pheasant  is  highly  prized  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavour,  and  Pheasant  shooting  is  one  of  the  favourite  sports  of 
our  aristocracy. 

"  See,  from  the  brake  the  whirring  Pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exultant  on  triumphant  wings ; 
Short  is  his  joy — ^he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Flutters  in  blood,  and,  panting,  beats  the  ground." 


NOVEMBER    22nd. 
The  Aebutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. — {Arbutus  unedo,) 

'*  November's  sky  is  chUl  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear.  "-—Scott. 

Yet  still  we  have  green  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  on  the 
Arbutus,  the  fairest  ornament  of  shrubbery  and  pleasure- 
ground,  often  attaining  a  height  of  near  twenty  feet,  spreading 
out  into  a  noble  head  of  fresh  foliage,  and  so  continuing  all 
winter  long ;  often  in  December  graced  with  bunches  of  droop- 
ing flowers  of  pinkish-green  colour,  which  have  been  likened 
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to  "  fairy  waxen  lamps,"  and  decked,  at  the  same  time,  with 
tempting,  globular,  granulated  berries,  resembling  fine  ripe 
Strawberries.  When  dished  with  Strawberry  leaves,  the  berries 
readily  pass  in  appearance  for  the  more  grateful  summer  fruit. 
This  splendid  evergreen,  though  not  a  native,  bears  our 
climate  well — it  resembles  the  orange  tree  in  the  peculiarity  of 
bearing  blossom  and  fruit  at  the  same  time — 

*  *  Green  all  the  year,  and  fruits  and  blossoms  blush 
In  social  sweetness  on  the  self -same  bough. " 

The  progress  from  blossom  to  fruit  takes  a  whole  year,  the 
blossom  of  one  season  becoming  the  fruit  of  the  next;  the  berries 
appear  at  first  as  round  orange  balls,  gradually  assunring  a  fine 
scarlet,  or  rather  strawberry  colour.  It  is  a  favourite  shrubbery 
tree,  and,  in  favoured  localities,  deserves  aU  the  praise  that  lias 
been  lavished  on  its  handsome  appearance. 

The  south  of  Ireland  is  a  most  congenial  locality  to  the 
Arbutus,  especially  about  the  romantic  waters  of  Killamey, 
where  it  thrives  luxuriantly,  forming  noble  groves,  that  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  their  great  beauty.  Its  right  to  be 
ranked  as  a  native  tree  has  been  questioned.  The  honour  of 
its  introduction  to  Ireland  is  given  to  the  monks  of  old,  to 
whom  horticulture  and  aboriculture  owe  so  much. 

The  variety  most  usual  is  known  as  the  Arbutus  of  Virgil 
(^^ Arbutus  unedo^^).  Pliny  says  it  derives  its  distinctive 
name,  ^^unedo^^  (eat  one),  from  the  fact  that  those  who  eat  one 
of  the  berries  will  eat  no  more ;  it  would  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  fruit  was  nauseous  or  unpleasant  to  the  palate.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat  vapid  taste,  but  those  who  eat  one 
generally  do  eat  more ;  if  indulged  in  to  any  extent,  the  fruit 
causes  unpleasant  S3rmptoms. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  by  the  Irish  peasantry  for  sale,  and  in 
the  south  of  Europe  the  berries  are  preserved,  or  made  into 
wine.  Pheasants  appear  to  be  very  partial  to  the  berries ;  in 
early  morning  and  at  dusk  they  congregate  under  the  trees, 
and  feed  upon  the  ripe  fallen  fruit. 
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NOVEMBER    23rd. 
The  Foek-tailed  Kite. — (Miltms  vulgaris,) 

This  member  of  the  falcon  family  is  now  but  rarely  seen; 
occasionally,  in  well-wooded  districts,  it  may  be  observed 
sailing  round  in  the  clear  air  above  the  tree-tops,  and  then 
hovering,  with  outspread,  forked  tail,  almost  motionless,  until 
its  quick  eye  has  determined  on  its  prey,  then  pouncing  with 
sudden  swoop  on  bird,  rabbit,  or  mole.  The  scarcity  of  the 
bird  is  occasioned  by  the  relentless  persecution  of  the  game 
preserver,  on  account  of  its  depredations  on  the  young  part- 
ridges, pheasants,  and  leverets.  It  is  said  to  be  fond  of  moles, 
and  also  to  prey  upon  rats,  lizards,  mice,  &c.,  but  we  fear 
that  its  great  partiality  is  for  game.  Its  cry  is  very  peculiar, 
430unding  like  a  sharp  screaming  "  Whew,"  easily  recognised 
when  once  heard. 

In  the  North  the  Kite  is  known  as  the  Glead,  Pennant  says 
•derived  from  the  Saxon  glida — the  verb  **gliden,"  to  glide — 
floating  through  the  air  apparently  without  eflfort ;  it  has  been 
said  that  its  gliding,  smooth,  noiseless,  graceful  flight  is  unlike 
the  motion  of  any  other  ^bird,  and  partakes  of  a  spirit-like 
character,  as  if  it  moved  by  will  alone.  In  the  olden  time 
birds  were  considered  as  symbolic  of  spirits ;  as  winged  mes- 
sengers, they  were  supposed  to  owe  nothing  to  earth,  but  to 
have  sprung  in  some  mysterious  manner  from  the  waters,  and 
to  inhabit  the  air ;  hence  the  old  saying,  "  Ubi  aves  ibi  angdV* 
— ^where  there  are  birds  there  are  angels  or  Spirits.  The  image 
of  the  bird  is  often  used  by  ancient  writers  to  signify  some- 
thing supernatural ;  sometimes  as  the  good  spirits  of  the  air; 
and  sometimes  as  evil  ones,  or  ^lean  and  unclean.  Birds  of 
prey  generally  belonged  to  the  latter  class.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Kite  is  a  very  fierce,  bold  bird,  not  hesitating  to 
swoop  the  chickens  from  the  poultry  yard,  and  on  that  account 
deserving  a  bad  character.  On  a  nearer  view  we  find  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  of  the  Kite  to  be  various 
tints  of  brown,  shading,  in  parts,  to  white  and  black.  It  is  a 
strong,  well-made  bird,  with  a  noble,  commanding  aspect.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  falconry,  and  considered  very  useful, 
teachable,  and  docile. 
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Kites  are  said  to  liave  been  of  old  very  plentiful,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  them  even  in  the 
streets  of  our  populous  towns,  where  they  were  protected,  on 
account  of  their  usefulness  in  carrying  oflf  the  offal  thrown  into 
the  streets. 


NOVEMBER    24th. 

The  Stormy  Petrel,  or  Mother  Carey's  Chicken.— 

{Thalassidroma  procellaria.) 

The  Petrel  is  the  most  aerial  of  our  sea  birds  ;  it  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  met  with  by  our  ships  when  at 
the  most  distant  points  from  land.  The  bird  was  long  regarded 
by  sailors  as  a  supernatural  creature,  destined  to  be  ever  on 
the  wing,  and  delighting  in  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The  Petrel 
is  larger  than  the  lark,  of  a  sooty  black  colour,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  white  stripe  round  the  wings,  and  a  band  of  white 
on  the  hind  part  of  the  body  ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
very  large  powerful  wings.  The  form  of  the  bird  is  exactly 
adapted  for  its  peculiar  mode  of  life ;  the  body  arched  and 
bulged  like  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  the  neck  answering  to  the 
prow,  and  the  tail  to  the  rudder.  It  is  extremely  light  and 
buoyant  on  the  wing,  and  breasts  the  waters  with  great  facility. 
Like  most  other  sea  birds,  the  body  is  rendered  waterproof  by 
an  oily  secretion,  w^ith  which  the  plumage  is  continually 
dressed.  Its  home  is  entirely  on  the  ocean,  except  at  the 
season  of  incubation,  when  it  resorts  to  the  rocks  of  our 
Channel  Islands,  and  deposits  in  an  appropriate  fissure  a  single 
white  egg.  If  intruded  upon  at  this  season  it  is  said  to  squirt 
into  the  eyes  of  the  intnider  some  of  the  oily  secretion  from 
the  stomach  with  considerable  force.  Lives  have  been  thus 
not  unfrequently  lost ;  the  egger,  suddenly  blinded,  quits  his 
hold,  and  is  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  falL 

This  famous  oceanic  bird  often  follows  our  ships  across  the 
waste  of  waters  for  days  together.  Audubon  says,  "  It  is  fall 
of  life  and  joy,  it  moves  to  and  fro,  advances  toward  the  ship, 
then  shoots  far  away,  gambols  over  the  swelling  waves,  dives 
into  their  hollows,  and  twitters  with  delight  as  it  perceives  an 
object  that  will  satisfy  its  hunger."     Many  of  our  old  weather- 
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beaten  Jack  Tars  look  upon  this  famed  bird  as  of  ill-omen,  and 
when  it  suddenly  takes  refuge  in  the  rigging  of  the  ship  they 
are  persuaded  that  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and  this  not  unfre- 
quently  follows.  Although  the  strength  of  flight  is  astonishing, 
the  tempest  is  frequently  found  too  much  for  its  power,  and  the 
bird  is  driven  helplessly  before  the  howling  blast  far  inland. 
Many  birds  have  been  found  dead  or  utterly  prostrate  in 
villages  on  the  coast.  After  the  severe  gale  of  November,  1854, 
many  were  shot  at  Yarmouth  and  other  places ;  and  more 
recently,  specimens  have  been  obtained  at  Axbridge,  Wells,  &c. 
Their  habits  are  entirely  maritime.  They  feed  on  the  floating 
mollusca,  fish,  <Sl:c.  Often  flying  in  bands,  and  sleeping  upon 
the  waters,  apparently  with  no  need  of  a  land  habitation, 
they  rove  from  pole  to  pole.  The  bird  not  only  swims  well, 
but  walks  upon  the  water,  by  rapidly  striking  the  surface  with 
its  broad  webbed  feet.  From  this  peculiarity  they  have  been 
compared  to  Saint  Peter  walking  upon  the  waters,  and  have 
been  hence  called  "Petrels,"  or  Saint  Peter's  Birds.  The 
French,  from  the  same  fact,  call  the  bird  "  Petit  Pierre,"  or 
"  Little  Peter.'' 


NOVEMBER    25th. 

The  Ostkich-plume,  or  Prince's  Feather  Moss. — 

{Hypnum  crista  castentris.) 

**  All  green  is  vanished,  save  of  pine  and  yew, 
That  still  display  their  melancholy  hue  ; 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red, 
And  the  green  Moss  that  o^er  the  gravel  spread." 

When  we  examine,  with  any  care,  the  structure  of  our  various 
mosses,  we  are  astonished  at  their  exceeding  beauty,  the  delicate 
feathery  foliage  so  fresh,  carpeting  the  ground  with  green,  out 
of  which  rise  up  the  tiny  fairy  urns,  each  furnished  with  a 
cover  to  keep  out  the  damp  until  the  spores  are  matured;  and 
when  this  purpose  has  been  fulfilled,  dropping  off  to  permit 
the  dispersion  of  the  seed.  All  around  the  mouth  of  the  urn 
is  the  curious  fringe,  by  which  many  of  the  Mosses  are  classed. 
Wherever  damp  abounds,  Moss  springs  up— pathways,  walls, 
rocks,  and  trees  abound  with  these  miniature  plants. 
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"  What  forests  tall  of  tiniest  Moss 

Clothe  every  little  stone ! 
What  pigmy  oaks  their  foliage  toss 

O'er  pigmy  valleys  lone  I 
With  shade  o'er  shade,  from  ledge  to  ledge, 

Ambitious  of  the  sky ; 
They  feather  o'er  the  steepest  edge 

Of  mountains,  mushroom  high.' 


}i 


The  Ostrich-plume  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  Mosses,  the 
rays  of  each  branch  are  regularly  placed,  gradually  lessening  to 
a  point,  waving  to  the  side  or  bending  over,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  feather — Whence  its  specific  name.  These  emerald  plumes 
turn  the  barrenness  of  winter  into  verdure.  Some  four  to  five 
hundred  kinds  of  Mosses  have  been  classed  in  Great  Britain. 
Without  attentive  examination  of  the  structure  of  our  Mosses  we 
can  have  but  little  conception  of  their  number;  frequently  several 
different  kinds  are  found  growing  close  to  each  other,  often 
clothing  the  hedgebanks  with  verdant  green. 

'*  Cool  Mosses  deep, 
And  through  the  Moss  the  ivies  creep." 

Medical  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  several  kinds  of 
Moss ;  others,  as  the  Fir-club  Moss,  have  been  used  instead  of 
alum  to  fix  the  colours  in  dying.  Their  great  mission  is,  no 
doubt,  as  pioneers  for  higher  orders  of  vegetable  life. 


NOVEMBER    26th. 
The  Sprat,  ok  Garvie. — {Clupea  sprattus.) 

Autumn  usually  resigns  his  reign  to 

*  *  Winter,  clothed  all  in  frieze, 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill," 

in  hoar,  frost,  and  fog.  Fierce  winds  strip  the  trees  of  their 
few  remaining  leaves,  and  we  see  the  sear,  dried  foliage  of  the 
past  summer  driven  in  showers  before  the  tempest's  blast. 
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"  Thou  wild  west  wind !  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
How,  from  whose  imseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven  like  ehosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 
Yellow  and  black  and  pale  and  hectic  red." — Shelly. 

Ab  soon  as  foggy  weather  sets  in,  Sprat  fishing  commences, 
the  season  lasting  from  November  to  January.  During  the 
three  months  immense  quantities  are  captured ;  and  now,  by 
the  aid  of  railways,  nearly  every  village  and  town  in  the 
Eangdom  is  supplied  with  this  oily  little  fish.  The  price  is 
usu^y  very  low,  and  thus  the  Sprat  has  come  to  be  considered 
as  the  especial  fish  of  the  poor.  It  is  only  during  the  foggy, 
winter  season  that  the  Sprat  approaches  the  coast ;  during  the 
filne  season  it  invariably  abides  in  deep  water.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  describe  the  Sprat,  as  it  is  so  well  known. 

Considerable  controversy  has  taken  place  on  the  point 
whether  the  Sprat  is,  or  is  not,  the  young  of  the  herring. 
This  question  bids  fair  to  remain  undecided  until  we  can 
trace  the  growth  of  the  herring  from  its  earliest  stage. 

The  Sprat  is  usually  about  ^ye  inches  long ;  the  proportions 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  herring,  though  the  depth  of  the 
body  is  somewhat  greater.  It  is  argued  that  the  Sprat  must 
be  distinct  from  the  herring,  inasmuch  as  the  Sprat  has  its 
fins  placed  in  a  different  position  to  those  of  the  herring.  The 
strong,  serrated  edge  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  larger  vertebrata 
also,  distinguish,  the  Sprat  from  the  herring.  On  the  other 
side,  it  is  argued  that  these  differences  between  the  young  and 
the  full-grown,  are  no  proof  of  distinct  species.  The  tadpole 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  frog;  the  crawling  grub  to  the 
winged  butterfly ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  great 
variations  occur  in  the  several  stages  of  growth  of  our  fresh- 
water fish ;  hence  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  similar 
variations  occur  between  the  young  and  the  full-grown  herring, 
and  other  fish  of  salt  waters. 
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NOVEMBEB    STth. 
The  Guinea  Fowl,  or  Pintado. — (Numida  vteleajgrn) 

These  curiously  marked  birds  form  an  mteresting  group  in  the 
well-stocked  poultry  yard.  Their  pedigree  is  an  ancient  one ; 
nearly  all  the  old  writers  on  Natural  History  mention  the 
Guinea  Fowl  (Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  others).  "The  ancient 
Greeks  call  it  Meleagris,  and  by  way  of  accounting  for  the 
peculiar  circular  spots  of  pure  white  marking  the  black  feathers, 
invented  the  fable  that  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  unduly  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  their  brother,  were  turned  into  birds,  called 
Meleagrides,  having  their  feathers  sprinkled  with  tear  drops." 
The  Romans  held  the  bird  in  esteem.  Martial,  in  his  de- 
scription of  a  Roman  country  farm  yard,  alludes  to  it  thus : 

"And  there  the  Guinea  Fowl  hath  room, 
Argent  bedropt  in  sable  plume." 

The  complete  domestication  of  the  fowl,  we,  no  doubt,  owe  to 
the  Romans.  We  have  no  notice  of  its  introduction  into 
Britain  until  about  1541.  The  bird  is  not  previously  noticed 
in  those  elaborate  records  of  the  great  feasts  of  old,  the  house- 
hold books,  which  repeatedly  mention  the  peacock,  <fec.  It 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  appreciated  as  among  the 
delicacies  of  the  table  from  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century.  The  Guinea  Fowl  is,  no  doubt,  originally  from 
Africa,  where  it  is  gregarious,  wandering  about  by  day  in 
large  flocks  in  search  of  food,  and  roosting  together  in  trees  by 
night.  Although  completely  naturalised  it  still  retains,  in  the 
farm  yard,  its  original  habits,  often  wandering  from  home  and 
rearing  its  brood  amid  some  dense  undergrowth  of  hedge  bottom 
at  a  distance  from  the  yard.  It  has  a  very  harsh,  disagreeable 
cry,  which  it  constantly  repeats.  The  bird  runs  very  rapidly, 
the  flight  is  heavy  and  short;  the  eggs  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  common  hen,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  rod,  spotted  with  red ; 
they  are  excellent  eating.  The  flesh  of  the  Pintado,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called  in  our  villages,  "  the  Gellaney,'*  is  of 
fine  flavour ;  and  if  you  can  only  get  over  the  idea  that  you 
are  eating  one  of  the  sorrowing  sisters  of  Meleager,  you  will 
esteem  the  Guinea  Fowl  as  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
partridge,  pheasant,  or  peacock. 
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NOVEMBER    28th. 
The  Field  Fare. — (Turdm  pUaris.) 

**  Flocking  Field  Fares,  spotted  like  the  thrush, 
FickiDg  the  berries  from  the  hawthorn  bush," 

may  now  be  seen.  A  week  since  not  a  single  bird  of  the 
species  was  to  be  found,  now  they  appear  in  flocks.  The 
summer  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  has  closed,  the 
pine  forests  of  Norway  are  deserted,  and  the  passage  of  the 
stormy  North  Sea  has  been  effected  by  the  frail  wing  of  this 
little  bird — it  comes  to  us  as  a  refuge  from  the  more  severe 
winters  usual  in  the  North. 

The  migration  of  birds  offers  us  one  of  the  clearest  evidences 
of  instinct.  Migratory  birds,  when  reared  in  confinement 
from  the  egg,  and  who  never  could  have  been  taught  the 
custom  of  their  progenitors,  will,  at  the  appointed  time,  exhibit 
the  utmost  restlessness;  appearing  as  if  seized  with  frenzy,  they 
try  pertinaciously  to  escape,  often  dashing  against  the  restrain- 
ing wires  until  worn  out ;  if  permitted  to  escape  they  are 
observed  invariably  to  take  flight  in  the  direction  their  kindred 
have  gone.  The  regularity  of  arrival  and  departure  of  our 
summer  and  winter  visitors  is  remarkable,  the  one  taking  the 
place  vacated  by  the  other ;  as  soon  as  our  winter  birds  are 
gone,  the  summer  birds  arrive,  and  as  these  leave  the  others 
return. 

The  Field  Fare  is  a  well-known  bird  of  the  thrush  group, 
rarely  arriving  before  the  end  of  November,  and  departing  at 
the  end  of  April.  It  is  scarcely  ever  seen  solitary ;  fljdng, 
feeding,  roosting,  and  breeding  in  companies  frequently  of 
hundreds,  but  more  usually  of  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty.  Im- 
mediately on  its  arrival  it  attacks  the  hawthorn,  mountain 
ash,  and  other  berry-bearing  trees,  resorting  after  a  time  to  the 
marshy  lands.  The  bird,  though  somewhat  widely  dispersed, 
iippears  to  prefer  a  somewhat  cold  climate ;  in  severe  and 
long-continued  frosts  it  suffers  sadly ;  whole  flocks  become  so 
reduced  as  to  lose  all  fear  of  man,  suffering  even  capture  by 
the  hand,  and  perishing  of  hunger  by  hundreds. 

The  plumage  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  thrush  ;  the 
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centre  of  the  back  and  wing  coverts  are  of  rich  brown,  assum- 
ing a  deep  amber  tint  in  the  centns  ;  the  throat  and  breast  of 
yellowish  brown,  with  regular  spots  of  black.  It  is  a  wary 
bird,  the  sentinel  from  some  tall  tree  keeping  "watch  and 
ward"  with  vigilance,  carefully  warning  the  flock  of  approach 
of  danger,  and  leaving  its  post  of  observation  the  last. 


NOVEMBER    29th. 

The  Common  Hermit  Ckab. — (Fagurus  bemardus,) 

This  crustacean,  although  classed  among  the  "common  objects 
of  the  seashore,*'  requires  a  lengthened  search  for  its  discoveiy 
by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  habits.  Many  autumn 
sojourners  on  the  coast  are,  no  doubt,  totally  ignorant  of  its 
singular  form  and  curious  habits.  It  is  often  seen  exposed  for 
sale  at  sea-bathing  places,  and  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
uquarium.  Recently,  on  our  return  from  an  excursion  along 
the  coast, 

**  Laden  with  sea- weeds  from  the  rocks," 

we  found  an  old  woman  bottling  Crabs  alive  for  the  London 
market,  where,  she  told  us,  the  Hermit  commanded  a  price  of 
from  -s.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

Crabs  are  a  very  curious  race,  but  this  is  the  only  species 
that  Nature  has  not  adequately  defended  from  the  perils  of  a 
n>cky  coast ;  for  whilst  the  upper  parts  are  cased  in  stony  mail, 
the  hind  parts  are  all  imdefended  ;  the  posteriors  taper  down 
to  a  hook-like  apparatus,  and  are  without  shell  covering.  The 
Hermit  seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  this  awkward  fact,  for  it 
seeks  eagerly  for  some  shelter  for  its  naked  parts.  At  first,  it 
appeal's  not  to  be  so  particular  as  subsequently,  and  turns  the 
first  shell  it  meets  with  into  a  pair  of  pantaloons ;  afterwards 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  please,  and  it  may  be  seen,  at 
favourable  opportunities,  turning  over,  inspecting,  and  trying 
on  various  shells,  examining  them  carefully  inside  and  out, 
until  c»ne  is  found  (most  likely  of  the  spiral  form)  that  suits 
its  necessities,  when  the  old  garment  is  discarded,  and  the 
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hind  "parts  are  instantly  thrust  into  the  new  shell.  It  will 
be  of  no  use  trying  to  ejeofc  the  new  occupier,  for  by  the  aid 
of  its  hook-like  claspera  it  will  hold  so  firmly  to  the  shell  that 
all  efforts  to  dislodge  it  are  useless.  The  whelk-shell  seems  a 
favourite  with  the  Hermit  race,  probably  from  the  fact  that 
its  peculiar  shape  enables  the  animal  to  hold  on  more  firmly, 
the  projections  along  the  abdomen  then  coming  into  active 
use.  The  Hermit's  nether  extremities  duly  protected,  the 
"Soldier  Crab,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  ready  to  do  battle 
with  all  assailants  ;  the  stout  pinchers  lie  tucked  within  the 
shell  ready  to  be  thrust  forth  for  defence  or  assault,  and  with 
these  we  have  had  clear  evidence  that  the  animal  can  bite  most 
severely.  All  the  crabs  are  pugnacious  and  vindictive,  never 
hesitating  at  cannibalism  if  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
preying  upon  a  weaker  brother.  Although  the  Hermit  carries 
a  cumbrous  armour  it  moves  with  some  alertness.  Out  of  its 
shell  it  looks  more  like  a  lobster  than  a  crab. 

Izaak  Walton  says,  in  reference  to  the  name : — "There  is 
a  fish  called  a  Hermit  that  at  a  certain  age  gets  into  a  dead 
fish's  shell  and,  like  a  hermit,  dwells  there  alone,  studying  the 
wind  and  weather,  and  so  turns  her  shell  that  she  makes  it 
defend  her  from  the  injuries  that  they  would  bring  upon  her." 


NOVEMBER    30th. 

The  Feeret. — {Mustela  furo.) 

This  animal  is  brought  into  active  use  for  the  capture  of 
rabbits.  The  entrances  to  the  burrows  are  netted  on  one  side, 
and  the  Ferret  introduced  on  the  other  or  windward  side,  and 
if  due  care  is  observed  the  rabbits  suddenly  rush  out  of  the 
burrows  from  their  deadly  enemy  into  the  nets,  and  are  thus 
caught.  Several  cautions  are,  however,  necessary  in  ferreting 
— complete  silence,  otherwise  the  rabbits  take  to  the  deep 
earths ;  and  the  coping  or  muzzling  the  Ferret,  otherwise  they 
suck  the  blood  of  their  victims  and  remain  gorged  in  the 
burrows.  If  the  Ferret  can  by  any  means  remove  the  muzzle, 
it  will  remain  under  ground  until  severe  weather  comes  on, 
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'when  it  is  nearly  certain  to  perish,  our  winters  proving  too 
severe  for  its  constitution.  Notwithstanding'  its  introduction 
into  this  country  for  such  a  lengthened  period,  it  has  never  been 
sufficiently  acclimatised  to  become  one  of  our  wild  animals. 
Ferrets  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Africa,  and 
from  thence  introduced  into  most  countries  for  the  destruction 
of  rabbits  and  rats.  It  shows  the  utmost  antipathy  to  both 
animals,  pursuing  eitlier  with  the  most  unflinching  perseverance 
and  vindictiveness.  No  rat  lives  within  the  range  where  the 
Feri*et  roams,  and  a  populous  warren  is  soon  made  tenantless 
by  its  continued  and  ferocious  attacks. 

Were  it  not  that  the  Ferret  is  so  unsafe  at  large  it  might  be 
of  considerable  advantage  in  the  destruction  of  rats,  but  its 
natural  ferocity  is  so  great  as  to  render  its  freedom  highly 
dangerous.  It  is  active  and  cunning ;  no  care,  kindness,  or 
attention  seems  to  awaken  a  spark  of  friendship  or  dociUty  in 
its  nature ;  if  opportunity  offer,  it  will  savagely  attack  its  most 
attentive  keeper.  Mr.  Jesse  states  that  one  of  these  animals 
was  known  suddenly  to  fly  at  the  face  of  a  child,  and  to  tear 
open  the  jugular  vein,  and  in  a  few  moments  to  so  frightfully 
lacerate  the  child  as  to  destroy  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Many 
other  instances  are  known  of  ferocious  attacks  having  been 
made  by  Ferrets  on  persons  during  sleep ;  so  that  it  behoves 
persons  who  keep  those  animals  in  a  domesticated  state,  to  be 
especially  careful  of  their  security. 

Strabo  mentions  the  animal  as  a  native  of  Libya,  and  Pliny 
refere  to  its  use  in  rabbit  huntini^.  It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  polecat,  but  a  near  relative  of  that  unsavour}'  animal. 
Its  habits  are  nocturnal — sleeping  by  day  and  feeding  by  night; 
the  eyes  red,  and  the  fur  partly  white  and  partly  yellow,  soft 
and  warm.  This  fur  seems  to  have  been  anciently  in  use  for 
the  liniui::  of  helmets.  Homer  alludes  to  it  in  the  Iliad  when 
describing  the  accoutrements  of  Hector,  thus — 

**  Across  his  back  the  bended  bow  he  flung, 
A  wolfs  s:jray  hide  aroim.l  his  shoulders  linng ; 
A  FfmCs  downy  fur  his  helmet  lined. 
And  iu  his  hand  a  pointev^l  javelin  shined.'' 
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Wood) 


1.  Rabbit  (Coney) 

2.  Fem  (Male  Shield) 

3.  Boletus  (eatable) 

4.  Owl  (Tawny,  Ivy, 

5.  Hawk  (Kestrel) 

6.  Goat 

7.  Cypress  (common) 

8.  Hart's  Tongue  (common 

9.  Bat  (Black)    . 

10.  Crow  (Carrion) 

11.  Weasel  . 

12.  Cedar  of  Lebanon 

13.  Vine  (Fungi) 

14.  Yeast  Plant  . 

15.  Ivy 

16.  Lichen  (Crab's  eye) 

17.  Ass 

18.  Snipe  (common) 

19.  Leech     . 

20.  Hedgehog 

21.  Bay  (sweet)    . 

22.  Turkey  . 

23.  Laurel    . 

24.  Mistletoe 

25.  Holly     . 

26.  Christmas  Hose 

27.  Laurestinus    . 

28.  Nuthatch 

29.  Earth  Worm . 
;iO.  Mole      . 
31.  Badger  . 


Lepua  cuniculus. 
Lastrea  ftlix  mas. 
Boletus  edulis, 
Symium  etridula, 
Falco  U'nnunculus. 
Capra  hircus. 
Cupresma  ^mpermrens, 
SeolopendHum  viUgare, 
Mus  roMus.' 
Connis  coroiie. 
Muet/da  vulgaris, 
Abies  cedrtis. 
Oidium  Uickeri, 
Fungi. 

Iledera  helix. 
Lecanora  perella. 
Et^us  asinits. 
Scolopax  gallinago, 
Hinido  tnedicinalis. 
Erinaceits  Europcbus, 
Laurus  nobilis. 
Mehagris  gallopavo. 
Cerafus  lauro, 
Viscum  album, 
riex  aquifClium. 
Helltbonts  niger. 
Viburnum  tinus, 
Sitta  Europcsa. 
Lumbrictis  terredris, 
Talpa  Europcoa. 
Meies  taxus. 
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The  Babbit,  or  Coney. — (Leptis  cuniculm.) 

'*  The  Coney  from  the  sand  bank 

Has  run  a  rapid  race, 
Through  thistle,  bent,  and  tangPd  fern, 

To  seek  the  open  space. 
And  on  its  haunches  sits  erect 

To  clean  its  furry  face." — Hood. 

The  Kabbit  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  It  formerly 
abounded  in  Spain ;  and  to  such  an  extent  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  animal  threatened  to 
consume  the  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  under  fear  of  this 
calamity,  the  people  were  assembled  to  a  grand  Kabbit  battue, 
the  military  aiding  in  the  endeavour  to  conquer  the  furry 
enemy,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  burrow  is  an  unfailing  retreat, 
with  many  entrances  and  places  of  exit — a  town  of  innume- 
rable streets  and  alleys,  that  foil  both  man  and  dog.  At  last, 
the  ferret  and  weasel  were  called  to  assist,  and  then  the  poor 
Coneys,  in  dire  alarm,  lied  from  danger  in  their  subterranean 
towns  to  certain  death  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  recorded. that  the  Kabbit  plague  existed  in  the  first 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  it  had  become  so 
pernicious  a  pest  in  many  places,  that,  according  to  Strabo, 
the  inhabitants,  under  the  rule  of  Caesar  Augustus,  petitioned 
for  troops  to  aid  in  destroying  the  countless  multitudes  of 
Coneys. 

Where  the  animal  is  permitted  to  increase  without  check,  it 
becomes  very  injurious — mining  the  earth  in  all  directions, 
barking  young  trees,  and  greatly  damaging  the  crops.  A  rabbit 
warren,  just  as  twilight  begins  to  deepen  into  night,  or  when, 

**  Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  Moon  presides. 
Shrined  in  a  halo,  mdlowing  as  she  rides ; 
And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 
Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam' ' — 
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becomes  interesting,  for  this  is  the  time  of  feeding  and  frolic; 
racing,  jumping,  wrestling,  and  dancing  are  seen  to  go  on 
altogether,  and  then,  at  any  sudden  noise,  the  whole  company 
dart  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  moment  disappear,  '*  flitting  like 
shadows." 

Pennant  made  the  calculation,  that  as  Kabbits  begin  to 
breed  at  six  months  old,  and  produce  several  broods  of  from 
five  to  seven  in.  a  year,  the  increase  of  a  single  pair,  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  might,  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  be 
over  a  million.  Formerly,  the  fur  of  the  Babbit  was  in  great 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  beaver  hats.  The  use  of  silk 
plush  has  now  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  fur  in  that  branch 
of  trade. 

Rabbits  construct  excellent  nests,  carefully  selecting  the 
softest  hay ;  and,  though  not  so  neat  and  compact  builders  as 
most  of  our  birds,  the  nest  is  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
before  the  blind,  naked  young  ones  are  produced,  the  careful 
parent  strips  from  her  own  body  a  quantity  of  the  softest  fur, 
so  that  in  severe  weather  the  young  may  be  nestled  in  down. 

Rabbits  feed  with  impunity  on  that  deadly  poisonous  plant 
beUa  dona. 


DECEMBER    2xd. 
The  Male  or  Common  Shield  Fern. — {Lastreafelixma^) 

A  "nipping  air, 
Sent  from  some  distant  clime,  where  winter  wields 
His  icy  scimitar,  a  foretaste  yields 
Of  bitter  change,  and  bids  the  flowers  beware  ; 
And  whispers  to  the  birds,  prepare 
Against  the  threatening  foe  your  trustiest  shields." 

WORDSWOBTH. 

A  few  specimens  of  those  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  vegetable 
world,  the  Ferns,  still  remain,  and,  in  favourable  localities,  we 
find  the  stately  fronds  of  the  Male  Shield  Fern.  The  plant 
may  be  said  to  be  an  annual ;  the  lance-shaped  fronds  shoot 
up  in  a  tuft  around  a  ceutral  column  every  spring;  in  sheltered 
places  and  mild  seasons,  it  preserves  its  beautiful  green  through 
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the  winter.  The  plant  is  a  striking  object  when  in  its  full 
luxuriance.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  robust  appearance  from 
the  more  delicate,  though  similar,  Fern,  known  as  the  Lady 
Fern,  both  of  which  are  reputed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal 
qualities.  Numerous  varieties  of  Ferns  are  catalogued,  but  the 
differences,  in  many  cases,  are  slight.  The  fructification  is 
generally  somewhat  profuse,  usually  confined  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  pinnules ;  the  sori  will  be  seen  to  form  a  line  of  dots  at 
a  little  distance  on  each  side  of  the  mid-vein.  At  the  proper 
season  the  scales  over  the  spore  cases  are  raised,  to  permit  the 
dispersion  of  the  spores,  or  seed.  It  was  the  general  belief 
of  old  that  Ferns  had  neither  flowers  nor  seed ;  a  superstition 
afterwards  arose  that  Ferns  bloomed  and  shed  their  seed  only 
on  Midsummer  night,  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  seed  was  believed 
to  possess  supernatural  powers ;  especially  that  of  rendering  the 
person  of  the  possessor  invisible.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  this 
superstition  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  where  Gadshill 
says,  "  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock  sure ;  we  have  the  receipt 
of  fern  seed,  we  walk  invisible  "  Hence  Ferns  came  to  be 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence,  as  being  the  especial 
plant  of  invisible  powers. 

A  remnant  of  the  belief  in  the  mystic  qualities  of  Fern  seed 
still  lingers  in  some  of  our  detached  hamlets,  where  traditions 
are  handed  down  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  obtaining 
the  all-powerful  seed,  and  the  penajties  incurred  where  these 
observances  are  not  properly  regarded.  One  tradition  is,  that 
the  individual  seeking  to  obtain  the  seed  must  start  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  wood,  heath,  or  moor,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
Ferns  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  that  no  sight  or 
sound  must,  on  any  account,  induce  him  to  turn  his  head,  and 
that,  on  arriving  at  the  locality  of  the  plants,  he  must  place 
under  the  Ferns  twelve  pewter  plates,  one  over  the  other; 
shaking  the  Fern,  at  the  moment  of  midnight  the  seed  passes 
through  the  first  eleven  plates,  and  is  stopped  by  the^twelfth. 
The  difficulties,  however,  are  not  fyet  over.  All  kinds  of 
obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  adventurer  on  his 
return  with  the  precious  seed,  whereby  it  becomes  more  than 
probable  that  he  stumbles  over  some  bush,  or  into  some  hole, 
and  thus  the  coveted  treasure  is  lost. 
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DECEMBER    3rd. 
The  Eatable  Boletus. — (Boletus  edulis.) 

Cakrington,  who  studied  nature  under  all  her  varying  aspects 
of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  with  the  eye  of  a  true  poet, 
did  not  neglect  her  even  in  "  dread  winter's  gloom,"  but  found 
even  then  much  to  instruct  and  delight.     He  says  : 

*  *  Winter,  in  ita  angriest  form, 
Hath  charms.     1  here's  grandeur  in  the  storm, 
When  the  winds  battle  with  the  floods, 
And  bow  the  mightiest  of  the  woods.'* 

There  are  also  in  Nature's  quieter  moods  many  objects  of 
interest  in  the  woodlands,  even  in  December,  for  aU  aroimd  we 
see  busy  but  silent  preparations  for  another  spring  ;  the  swell- 
ing buds  have  in  most  cases  pushed  the  faded  leaf  away,  and 
all  are  making  ready  for  brighter  days.  Then,  again,  at  no 
other  season  can  we  study  so  well  those  marvellous  forms  of 
vegetable  life  known  as  lichens,  which  clothe  the  trunks  of 
the  old  patrician  trees,  in  varied  form  and  colour,  or  hang  in 
festoons  from  the  leafless  branches.  There  is  also  that 
marvellous  world  of  "  weeping  mosses  green,"  an  entire 
vegetable  kingdom  in  miniature,  and  the  no  less  curious  fungi 
tribe  which  spring  forth  from  the  strangest  places,  and  present 
at  times  the  oddest  appearance. 

Many  varieties  of  fungi  may  now  be  easily  discovered.  The 
Boletus,  found  under  the  oak,  is  well  deserving  a  passing 
notice  ;  it  is  usually  classed  with  poisonous  toadstools,  but  is 
not  deserving  the  reproach.  In  external  appearance  it  some- 
what resembles  the  larger  kind  of  mushrooms,  but  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  two  ;  on  the  under  side  the 
Boletus  is  furnished  with  numerous  small  perpendicular  tubes 
instead  of  flake-like  horizontal  quills  as  in  the  mushroom, 
these  small  tubes  are  set  so  closely  together  as  to  form  a  flat 
surface.  The  exterior  is  light  brown  ;  the  under  surface  pale 
fawnj;  the  stalk  somewhat  red.  It  is  wholesome  and  palatable, 
and  may  yet  become  an  esteemed  article  of  food.  For  use  the 
outer  skin  and  the  tubes  of  the  inner  surface  and  stalk  should 
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be  removed,  leaving  only  the  solid,  white,  firm,  fleshy  part, 
which  may  be  eaten  as  the  mushroom,  and  will  be  found  of 
deHcate  flavour,  and  excellent  in  soups.  The  only  cautions 
necessary  are  the  certainty  of  dealing  with  the  true  sorty  and 
the  rejection  of  the  parts  indicated.  Possibly  our  oak  and 
diesnut  groves  may  be  turned  to  account  in  the  growth  of  this 
luxury,  for  it  will  readily  spring  up  if  a  few  ripe  Boletus  are 
soaked  for  a  short  time  in  water,  and  the  ground  imder  the 
oaks  or  chesnuts  sprinkled  therewith.  The  soil  should  be 
somewhat  heathy,  and  well  drained. 


DECEMBER    4th. 

The  Tawny,  Ivy,  or  Wood  Owl. — {Sf/niium  stMula,) 

Those  who  have  resided  near  extensive  woods  of  old  timber, 
where  ivy  has  been  permitted  to  creep  up  the  bolls  of  the  trees, 
must  have  become  familiar  with  the  oft-repeated  hootings  of 
this  night  bird,  sometimes  a  most  plaintive,  melancholy  "Tu- 
whit-to-who-o-o,"  but  occasionally  modulated  and  toned  down 
to  a  cry  not  unlike  the  human  voice.  Ovid  states  that  the 
bird  was  formerly  a  man,  who  was  transformed  for  some  trivial 
offence  into  the  bird ;  hence  the  peculiar  wailing,  melancholy 
hootings,   "making  night  hideous," 

<<  The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  Owl 
"With  dreary  shrieks, " 

heard  by  many  with  a  shudder,  and  often  calling  up  visions  of 
despair  and  death. 

The  nocturnal  habits  of  the  bird,  and  its  strange  cry,  have 
been  supposed  to  shadow  forth  a  wretched  existence.  Joseph 
Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1641,  says  of  the  Owl,  "What  a 
strange,  melancholic  life  doth  this  creature  lead  !  to  hide  her 
head  all  the  day  long  in  an  ivy  bush,  and  at  night,  when  all 
other  birds  are  at  rest,  to  fly  abroad  and  vent  her  harsh  notes. 
I  know  not  why  the  ancients  sacred  this  bird  to  wisdom,  except 
it  be  for  her  safe  closeness  and  singular  perspicuity;  that  when 
other  domesticated  and  airy  creatures  are  blind,  she  only  hath 
inward  light  to  discern  the  least  objects  for  her  own  advantage.'' 
There  is  nothing  melancholy  about  the  Owl,  nor  is  its  cry  in 
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general  unmusicaL     It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Owl  is 
not  as  merry  a  creature  as  any  other  native  of  the  woods. 

The  Wood  Owl  is  handsomely  dressed :  the  plumage  varies 
in  different  specimens ;  it  is  usually  of  a  deep  wood  brown, 
shading  to  a  reddish  tint ;  the  feathers  of  the  breast  and  wings 
pale  yellowish  brown,  with  a  central  barred  line  of  darker 
colour,  the  outer  webs  being  of  pure  white ;  the  disk,  or  ruff 
feathers  around  the  eyes  are  of  grayish  white,  tinted  with 
shades  of  yellow,  giving  the  head  of  the  bird  a  remarkable 
appearance. 

Its  life  is  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  rats  and  mice,  in  pre- 
ference to  other  food ;  but  it  does  not  disdain  a  young  rabbit 
or  hare.  Were  it  not  for  the  beneficial  labours  of  these  and 
other  birds,  barn  and  grain  stacks  would  suffer  great  depreda- 
tion ;  so  that  instead  of  persecuting  the  Owl,  agriculturists 
ought  to  protect  it,  for  the  benefits  conferred. 


DECEMBER    5th. 
The  Kestrel  Hawk. — {Falco  tinmmculus.) 

**  Down,  down  the  wind  she  swims,  and  sails  away, 
Now  stoops  upon  it,  and  now  grasps  the  prey. " 

There  is  something  highly  picturesque  in  the  ancient  records 
of  the  noble  sport  of  hawking,  of  old  the  favourite  sport  of 
all — "alike  the  pride  of  the  rich  and  the  privilege  of  the  poor." 
The  keeping  of  Hawks  for  pastime  was  esteemed  the  true 
criterion  of  gentle  blood.  Ladies  seem  to  have  delighted  quite 
;is  much  as  the  other  sex  in  the  popular  sport ;  indeed,  carry- 
ing Hawks  with  them  to  church !  The  perching  of  Hawks 
upon  the  pews  at  church  was,  over  and  over  again,  sternly 
denounced  by  the  clergy,  but  with  little  effect.  So  highly 
was  falconry  esteemed  by  the  nobility,  that  the  34th  Act  of 
Edward  III.  made  it  felony  to  steal  a  Hawk.  The  same 
monarch  was  so  attached  to  the  sport,  that,  on  his  invading 
France,  part  of  his  retinue  consisted  of  thirty  mounted  fal- 
coners. 

At  the  present  day  little  remains  to  the  public  to  remind 
them  of  the  favourite  pastime  of  antiquity,  save  old  pictorial 
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representations  of  forgotten  beauties,  with  hooded  Falcon  on 
wrist,  going  to  the  sport ;  or  more  fondbly,  perhaps,  by  the 
graceful  flight  of  our  wild  Hawks,  especially  the  Kestrel,  seen 
hovering  in  the  ^ir,  now  fanning  gently  with  the  wings,  then 
wheeling  slowly  round,  or  hanging  motionless  as  it  gazes  in- 
tently from  its  lofty  height  into  the  grass  and  stubble,  detect- 
ing the  slightest  movement  with  its  keen,  searching  glance ; 
if  the  unfortunate  mouse  leaves  its  cover  for  a  moment,  down 
swoops  the  swift-winged  bird  with  unerring  accuracy  upon  its 
prey. 

The  flight  of  the  Kestrel  is  remarkable  for  its  ease,  power, 
and  grace ;  it  is  distinguished  as  the  most  graceful  of  the 
English  Hawks.  The  bird  is  frequently  seen,  and  may  be 
readily  known  by  the  peculiarity  of  hovering  in  the  air,  hence 
called  "  the  wind  hover  hawk ; "  also  by  its  sudden  dropping 
down  through  the  air  like  a  spent  bullet.  The  Kestrel  was 
formerly  tamed  for  hawking  at  some  of  the  sn\aller  game,  such 
as  snipes,  quails,  &c.  In  a  state  of  nature,  tlie  Kestrel  rarely 
preys  upon  birds,  appearing  to  prefer  mice,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  &c.,  except  when  sorely  pinched  by  hunger. 

The  vision  of  this  the'most  beautiful  of  the  Falcon  tribe  is 
of  wonderful  power — it  distinguishes  its  insect  food  from  a 
great  height.  The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  dove;  the  top  of 
the  head  and  neck  of  fine  gray ;  back,  reddish  brown,  with 
black  spots;  the  under  parts  much  lighter,  and  similarly 
marked ;  the  voice  is  full  and  clear,  occasionally  repeating,  in 
quick  succession,  as  if  in  high  glee,  its  sonorous  "  (7/c,  c^c,"  as 
it  soars  through  the  air. 


DECEMBER    6th. 

The  Goat. — {Capra  kircus.) 

The  Goat  appears  to  be  gradually  losing  place,  for  even  in 
Wales  it  is  now  comparatively  rare.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  useful  animal.  The  satirist  says  that 
the  grave  dignity  of  bench  and  bar  is  mainly  attributable  to 
Goats*  hair,  the  individual  with  the  wig  on,  being  a  very 
different  person  than  when  it  is  off.  Goat  skins  in  the  east 
are  made  into  bottles  for  wine ;  with  us  they  are  manufactured 
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into  what  is  known  as  morocco  leather,  or  formed  into  gloves. 
The  wool  (for  Gk>ats  produce  wool  as  well  as  hair)  is  a  very 
valuable  material.  The  article  known  as  mohair  is  manufac- 
tured from  it.  The  Angora  goat  produces  wool  of  a  fine  soft 
silky  texture,  while  that  of  the  Thibet  may  4)e  considered  the 
most  costly  article  of  commerce.  From  this  wool — delicate  as 
spiders'  web  and  soft  as  down — are  woven  the  far-famed  ever 
coveted  cashmere  shawls,  sometimes  realising  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  guineas  each.  The  Gk)at  thrives  better  on  ship- 
board than  any  other  animal,  and  is  there  very  valuable  for  its 
milk. 

Notwithstanding  its  usefulness,  the  Goat  was  regarded  of 
old  as  a  **  fearsome  creature,"  doomed  to  be  the  favourite 
charger  of  witches,  wizards,  and  demons.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  kept  in  stables,  to  prevent  the  steeds  from  being  witch- 
ridden,  the  Goat  being  taken  instead.  The  arch  fiend,  having 
an  attachment  to  the  Goat,  was  supposed  to  assume  its  form 
when  on  his  diabolical  missions  to  earth.  This  fearful  idea, 
no  doubt  strengthened  by  the  scriptural  reference  to  Goats— 
the  animal's  odd  appearance,  white  staring  eyes,  the  set  of  the 
horns,  taper  beard  (now  so  generally  imitated,  but  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  followed  by  budding  horns),  the  peculiar 
tricks  of  the  animal,  its  unpleasant  odour,  its  food  (for  it 
thrives  on  the  most  deadly  vegetable  poisons) — all  tended  to 
render  the  animal,  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious,  "  uncanny." 

The  Goat  race  is  remarkable  for  its  manifold  varieties. 
Dr.  Lankester  says  that  the  wild  sheep  passes  so  imperceptibly 
into  the  wild  Goat,  and  that  they  so  closely  resemble  each 
other,  that  the  naturalist  is  puzzled  to  know  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins  ;  so  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  may  have  some  basis  of  truth.  A  curious  legend  has 
been  handed  down  as  to  the  introduction  of  coffee,  by  which 
it  would  seem  that  we  owe  that  beverage  to  the  goat : — The 
superior  of  a  dervish  community,  observing  the  effects  of  coffee 
berries  on  the  goats,  how  it  rendered  them  very  lively  and 
animated,  prescribed  an  infusion  of  the  berry  for  his  dozing 
indolent  brotherhood.  But  the  remedy  appears  to  have  been 
worse  than  the  disease,  for  the  brethren  immediately  became 
so  skittish  and  frolicsome  as  to  bring  discredit  and  scandal 
upon  the  community. 
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DECEMBER    7th. 

Common  Evergreen  Cypress. — (Cupressus  sempervirens,) 

This  graceful,  p3n:amidal  tree  was  a  great  favourite  in  olden 
time  j  we  now  rarely  meet  with  it  except  in  the  few  prim  old 
gardens  here  and  there  permitted  to  remain  to  us,  laid  out 
after  the  Dutch  fashion,  with  formal,  clipped  hedges,  straight 
walks,  and  ornamented  with  quaint  animals  and  birds  cut  in 
box.  The  upright  growth  of  the  tree  has  been  voted  formal 
and  stiff,  and  fashion  has  banished  it  from  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  where  its  peculiar  growth,  and  deep,  evergreen 
leaves  would  often,  by  its  contrast  to  the  widespreading  trees, 
prove  highly  ornamental.  Notwithstanding  modem  opinion, 
we  fully  concur  in  that  entertained  of  the  tree  of  old,  that  the 
Cypress  was  the  most  elegant  of  the  cone -bearing  trees. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  where 
only  it  is  seen  in  its  full  grace  and  beauty.  As  we  proceed 
northward,  the  tree  gradually  dwindles  until  it  becomes,  in 
cold,  humid  climates,  a  wretched,  ragged  object.  Where  the 
situation  is  somewhat  sheltered  and  the  soil  dry,  it  bears  our 
climate  tolerably  well.  It  is  not  from  cold,  but  from  damp, 
that  the  Cypress  suffers  most. 

The  idea  that  the  tree  had  a  gloomy,  solemn  aspect — **  the 
Cypress  funeral" — led  to  its  introduction  into  places  of  burial, 
its  sombre  foliage  harmonising  with  such  situations.  Horace 
alludes  to  the  custom,  describing  the  Cypress  as  the  only  tree 
that  accompanied  man  to  his  grave — 

'*  And  save  the  bough  abhorred 
Of  monumental  Cypress,  none 
Of  all  the  trees  thy  care  hath  grown 
Follow  their  short-lived  lord." 

The  '^  bough  abhorred '^  was  so  distinguished,  probably,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  customary  of  old,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
decease  of  persons  of  distinction,  to  place  branches  of  Cypress 
))efore  the  doors  of  the  house  where  the  deceased  lay,  and  also 
to  decorate  the  place  of  burial :  thus  it  became  the  emblem  of 
death.  Notwithstanding  this  mournful  association,  the  Cypress 
must  have  been  viewed  with  pleasurable  feelings  as  well,  for 
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Evelyn  tells  as  that  "  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gredan 
Archipelago  it  was  customary,  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
to  plant  a  grove  of  Cypress  as  her  portion — hence  sudi  groves 
were  called  Daughters  Dowers ;"  so  that,  as  the  young  lady 
increased  in  years,  her  fortune  also  increased. 

The  timber  of  the  Cypress  is  firm  and  durable,  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  the  Gopher-wood  of  the  ancients, 
considered  so  little  liable  to  decay  as  to  be  equal  to  brass.  It 
is  said  that  Plato  chose  Cypress  wood  in  preference  to  brass, 
on  which  to  engrave  his  laws. 


DECEMBER    8th. 

The  Hakt  s  Tongue. — Scolapendrium  vulgare.) 

"  Automn^s  chilly  self  is  fifimg. 

And  winter  comes,  which  is  yet  colder — 
Each  day  the  hoar  frost  waxes  bolder. 
And  the  last  buds  cease  blowing." — C.  Rossrrn. 

In  sheltered  situations  our  hedge  banks  are  stiU  green  with 
autumn  weeds  ;  here  and  there  a  solitary  blossom  struggles 
through  the  decaying  leaves,  to  meet  the  occasional  sunbeams. 
The  hedgerows  are  stripped  of  foliage ;  the  forest  trees  are 
bare,  and  the  woodland  paths  are  choked  with  decaying  leaves; 
yet  in  the  sheltered  glens  we  have  beauty  still  in  the  fresh 
green  ferns,  flowerless,  but  full  of  mystery  and  beauty  at  all 
seasons.  Eginh^od  describes  Ferns  as  "  busy  untucking 
themselves  from  their  grave  clothes,  unrolling  their  mysterious 
coils  of  life,  adding  continually  to  the  hidden  growth  as  they 
unfold  the  visible,  in  this  like  the  other  revelations  of  God  the 
infinite." 

Among  the  many  handsome  leaves  that  droop  over  our  ferny 
coombs  the  Hart's  Tongue  is  unrivalled  for  its  glossy  bright 
green,  often  springing  in  large  tufts  of  numerous  undivided 
leaves  of  great  luxuriance,  throwing  out  fronds,  in  favourable 
situations,  of  some  twenty-four  inches  in  length.  The  fructi- 
fication of  the  plant  is  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  in  oblong 
chocolate  brown  patches  of  very  curious  structure.     Grew  says 
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the  seeds  of  Hart*s  Tongue  are  flung  or  shot  away  by  the 
wonderful  contrivance  of  the  seed-case.  Every  seed-case  is  of 
a  spheric  figure,  and  girded  about  with  a  sturdy  spring  ;  the 
surface  of  this  spring  resembles  a  fine  screw,  and  so  soon  as 
this  spring  is  become  stark  enough  it  suddenly  breaks  the  case 
in  two  halves,  like  two  little  caps,  and  so  flings  forth  the  seed. 
The  Hart's  Tongue  is  a  common  plant ;  but  whether  seen 
amid  the  woodland  glens,  old  hedgebanks,  or  fringing  the 
recesses  of  moist  rocks,  it  has  always  a  bold,  striking,  handsome 
appearance.  Its  f ree^  rapid  growth  renders  it  a  most  desirable 
plant  for  ornamental  rockwork,  remaining  fresh  and  green  all 
the  winter  long. 


DECEMBER    9Tfl. 

The  Black  Rat. — (Mns  rattus.) 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Black  or  English  Rat  has 
been  entirely  extirpated  by  the  brown  or  Norway  Rat.  The 
black-coated  animal,  it  is  true,  has  become  rare,  and  the  brown 
Rat  is  found  everywhere ;  there  is,  however,  no  evidence  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  latter  is  the  relentless  foe  of  the 
former.  Dr.  Flemming  states  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Rat  family  occasionally  reside  amicably  under  the  same  roof. 
The  Black  Rat  does  not  burrow  in  the  earth :  it  takes  up  its 
habitation  in  the  thatch  of  barn  or  cottage,  in  old  walls,  <fec., 
and,  as  year  after  year  thatched  buildings  become  less  and  less, 
the  black  Rat  is  thus  under  process  of  extirpation.  The  brown 
Rat,  on  the  other  hand,  burrows  in  the  earth,  takes  refuge  in 
our  sewers  and  drains  (formerly  constructed  as  if  for  its 
especial  advantage),  where  the  animal  can  be  rarely  got  at,  and 
is  thus  left  to  multiply  without  any  serious  hindrance.  The 
difference  of  habit  in  the  two  branches  of  the  family  sulfficiently 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  their  numbers. 

The  black  Rat  is  smaller  than  the  brown,  and  has  not  an 
equal  reputation  for  sagacity,  wariness,  and  cunning.  A  well- 
authenticated  anecdote  states  that  a  Rat  has  been  seen  to  lay 
itself  down  beside  a  hen's  nest,  roll  out  an  egg,  fold  its  body 
over  it,  holding  its  tail  between  the  teeth,  and  clutching  the 
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egg  on  either  side,  whilst  other  Rats  drag  the  body  and  e^ 
to  their  place  of  refuge.  Pliny  relates  a  somewhat  similar 
process  as  adopted  by  the  marmots,  or  Alpine  mice. 

The  soft,  delicate  far  of  the  Rat  was  formerly  an  article  of 
some  value,  when  '' beaver"  hats  were  so  much  worn.  The 
skin  is  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  Parisian  kid 
gloves ;  it  is  superior  in  closeness  of  texture  and  elasticity  to 
kid.  So  that  the  heads  and  hands  of  our  dainty-fine  gentlemen 
may  be  said  to  have  been  clothed  by  our  sewer-bred  Rats. 

Rats  are  used  in  China  as  an  article  of  food,  'v^ere  they  are 
split  in  halves,  and  commonly  vended  as  ''  tit  bits "  for  the 
delicate.  The  scavengers  of  Paris  are  said  to  consider  a  fn- 
caseed  Rat  as  a  capital  relish. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  taking  these  wary  animals  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Fenny  Ct/clopoediay  namely,  stretch  a  piece  of 
|»archment  tightly  over  ike  head  of  a  cask,  and  lay  food  on  the 
covering ;  when  the  Rats  are  accustomed  to  the  bait,  cut  the 
{larchment  across  the  centre — the  first  marauders  will  M 
through  to  the  bottom,  where  there  is  about  four  indies  of 
water,  with  a  brick  set  on  edge  in  the  centre  ;  the  first  Rat 
makes  immediately  for  this  refuge,  which  is  equally  desired 
by  other  unfortunate  captives,  and  a  fierce  fight  soon  ensues. 
The  noise  rouses  the  curiosity  of  all  the  Rats  within  hearing, 
and  they  rush  like  men  to  a  prize-fight  to  see  the  fun,  and 
thus  taU  into  the  trap. 


DECEMBER    10th. 

The  Carriox  Ckow. — (Corrus  coronf.) 

This  bird  becomes  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  year,  so  that  now 
it  is  but  occasionally  met  with,  and  then  not  unfrequentlj 
confounded  with  the  rook,  which  it  resembles  in  no  particular, 
except  that  of  colour,  for,  like  its  clerical-looking  relative, 

**  The  Carrion  Crow  htkth  a  ccat  of  Uack, 
Silky  and  sleek,  like  a  priest's,  on  his  faack.*^ 

It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  rook,  though  less  than  the 
ra\*en.     It  is  a  gross  flesh  feeder,  preferring  carrion,  thoo^ 
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nothing  in  the  shape  of  flesh  comes  amiss.  It  is  so  pugnacious 
that  it  cannot  endure  the  society  even  of  its  own  species,  and 
it  is  rarely  that  more  than  two  are  seen  together.  Although 
so  exceedingly  fightable,  it  exhibits  a  constancy  unusual  in  the 
feathered  tribes.     It  mates  for  life. 

The  croak  of  the  Crow,  though  harsh  and  deep,  is  somewhat 
gleeful  and  exulting,  as  it  rocks  to  and  fro  on  the  topmost 
twigs  of  the  tree  at  daybreak,  scanning,  with  keen  glance,  the 
fields  around — the  sight  of  the  bird  being  remarkably  acute. 
Wherever  there  is  a  dead  carcass  in  the  fields,  within  many 
miles,  there  the  Crow  is  to  be  found,  if  there  is  one  in  the 
vicinity. 

Bailey  attributes  the  glee  of  the  Orow  to  a  knowledge  that 
its  life  will  not  be  sought  for  its  flesh. 

"  The  great  black  Crow, 
Who  all  his  lil'e  sings.  Ho  !  ho !  ho ! 
For  no  one  will  eat  him  he  well  doth  know." 

If  it  is  not  sought  for  its  flesh,  it  is  constantly  pursued  by 
the  shepherd,  farmer,  and  gamekeeper :  the  first  aj05rming  that 
it  will  not  hesitate  to  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  a  weakly  lamb  ; 
the  farmer,  that  it  robs  the  yard  of  the  early  ducklings  and 
fowls ;  the  gamekeeper,  that  it  not  only  carries  off"  eggs,  but 
destroys  the  young  game;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  none  of 
these  charges  can  be  denied — that  is,  during  the  nesting  sea- 
son ;  but  for  ten  out  of  the  twelve  months  it  is  rather  a  friend 
than  an  enemy  to  man,  destroying  myriads  of  grubs  and  larvae. 
It  has  been  observed  on  the  coast  picking  up  shellfish  and 
carrying  them  to  a  height,  dropping  them  on  the  rocks,  to 
shatter  the  shell,  and  descending  to  feed  on  the  fish.  The 
trainers  of  gamecocks  long  entertained  the  notion  that  a  bird 
reared  in  a  Crow's  nest  inherited  the  fightable  disposition  of 
the  Crow,  and  trees  were  climbed  and  eggs  exchanged  for  this 
purpose. 

Crows  are  said  to  owe  their  black  dress  to  JEsculapius,  the 
original  colour  being  white.  Coronus,  the  mother  of  -^sculapius, 
having  quarrelled  with  Apollo,  the  latter  killed  Coronus  in  his 
anger;  and,  afterwards  growing  sorry,  changed  the  Crow's 
feathers  to  black,  in  mournful  remembrance  of  the  death  of 
Coronus. 
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Crows  have  repeatedly  been  observed  to  fly  after,  or  ratiher 
follow  the  movements  of  the  fox  as  it  endeavours  to  steal  away 
from  the  hounds,  as  though  the  bird  was  desirous  to  point  out 
the  course  taken. 
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The  Weasel. — (Mvstela  vulgaris.) 

This  elegantly  formed  animal  is  of  a  pale  brownish  red  colour 
above,  and  pure  white  beneath.  It  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches 
long — a  slender,   lithe,   little  creature,  with  an   astonishing 
power  of  bending  the  neck  and  body  seemingly  in  any  direction. 
Although  generally  persecuted  no  animal  is  of  greater  utility 
to  those  who  hold  large  quantities  of  grain  in  stock,  as  it 
destroys  incredible  numbers  of  rats  and  mice,  the  form  of  its 
body  enabling  it  to  follow  the  vermin  through  barn  and  rick 
with  unerring  precision  and  certain  capture.     We   have  re- 
peatedly seen  this  real  farmer's  friend  nailed  to  the  bam  door 
as  a  deadly  enemy :  no  doubt  the  poultry  yard  occasionally 
suffers,  but  the  injury  bears  no  comparison  to  the  benefit 
conferred.     It  is  true  the  Weasel  will  suck  eggs  or  carry  off  a 
chicken  or  duckling,  and  occasionally  attack  the  old  partridge 
upon  its  nest,  and  carry  off  the  young  ;  but  then  it  hunts  with 
the  most  persevering  determination  mice,  rats,  water  voles,  &c. 
It  will  climb  trees  with  surprising  agility,  robbing  nests  and 
springing  in  pursuit  of  birds  from  tree  to  tree.     It  is  a  bold 
and  daring  animal,  active   and   wily,   exhibiting   surprising 
cunning  in  the  capture  of  its  prey.  The  weasel  chiefly  pursues 
its  vocation  at  twilight  or  during  night,  not  unfrequently  itself 
falling  a  victim  to  owls  and  other  nocturnal  marauders. 

The  naturalist  sometimes  disturbs  the  animal  in  its  resting 
place  by  day,  a  snug  retreat  in  tree  or  dry  bank-side.  If 
escape  is  difficult  the  animal  turns  savagely  on  the  intruder, 
biting  severely — male  and.  female  often  joining  in  the  attack ; 
statements  have  been  made  of  a  number  of  the  animals  joining 
in  such  attacks.  During  severe  winters  the  animal  is  said  to 
become  white  ;  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  Weasels  of 
the  fur  countries,  and  may  have  been  occasionally  observed 
with  us,  but  the  change  is  certainly  not  general. 
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The  Weasel  has  been  frequently  tamed,  but  the  bright 
black  eye  ever  twinkles  with  ferocious  glee,  and  not  un- 
frequently  its  natural  temper  is  shown  by  fierce  attempts  at 
injury. 

The  common  saying  of  "  Catch  a  weasel  asleep  "  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  namely,  "That  a  weasel Jiaving  brought 
out  her  young  into  a  plain  for  the  enjoyment  of  sun  and  air, 
an  insidious  Kite  carried  oflf  one  of  them.  The  mother,  con- 
cealing herself  with  the  remainder  of  iier  family  behind  some 
shrubs,  grief  suggested  to  her  a  stratagem  of  exquisite  revenge. 
She  extended  herself  on  a  heap  of  earth,  as  if  asleep,  within 
sight  of  the  plunderer,  and  (as  success  always  increases  avidity) 
the  Kite  immediately  seized  her  and  flew  away,  but  soon  fell 
down  dead  by  the  fatal  bite  of  the  revengeful  animal."  Be- 
ware, then,  of  catching  a  weasel  asleep. 


DECEMBER    12th. 

The  Cedar  op  Lebanon. — (Abies  cedrus.) 

This  stately  tree,  so  strikingly  emblematic  of  greatness  and 
power,  where  placed  in  situations  adapted  to  the  display  of  its 
extraordinary  beauty,  say  on  some  ample  lawn,  where, 

**  In  the  midst 
A  Cedar  spreads  his  dark  green  layers  of  shade, 

its  grand,  majestic  appearance  is  at  once  admitted.  The  Royal 
Gardens  at  Chelsea  contain  some  fine  trees;  one  at  Strathfield- 
saye  is  said  to  have  reached  the  height  of  110  feet.  The 
Mountains  of  Lebanon,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  appear  to  have 
been  covered  with  forests  of  Cedar ;  at  the  present  day,  the 
trees  there  are  but  few.  According  to  Labillardiere,  a  French 
traveller  in  Syria,  "  the  largest  of  the  Cedars  now  remaining 
on  Mount  Lebanon  is  about  nine  feet  in  diameter;  the  trees  are 
held  in  great  veneration,  and  a  holiday  is  set  apart  for  the  *Feast 
of  the  Cedar.' "    The  foliage  of  the  tree  is  of  peculiar  beauty, 

HH 
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the  leaves  mat  together  upon  the  long,  horizontal  branches, 
presenting  a  level  surface  of  the  brightest  green,  upon  which 
the  light  rests  with  sparkling  brilliancy.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
hardy  tree,  bearing  the  changes  and  peculiarities  of  our  climate 
without  injury ;  probably  the  most  ornamental  of  all  our  large 
growing  trees.  The  buds  and  leaves  are  fragrant;  cones 
round. 

The  Cedar  is  of  great  interest  from  its  repeated  mention 
in  the  Scriptures.  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  spake  of  trees, 
"  from  the  Cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  spriugeth  out  of  the  wall;"  and  it  is  again  and  agidn 
referred  to.  Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  Cedar  wood  of  old 
was  produced  from  the  kind  of  tree  known  to  us,  the  quahty 
of  the  timber  being  different ;  this  difference  may  have  been 
produced  from  the  place  and  mode  of  growth;  the  timber 
produced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  in  humid  valleys 
would  probably  bear  no  comparison  to  the  produce  of  the 
mountain  tops.  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  says  of  the  tree,  "  It 
resists  putrefaction,  destroys  noxious  insects,  continues  a  thou- 
sand or  two  years  sound,  yields  an  oil  famous  for  preserving 
books  and  writings,  purifies  the  air  by  its  effluvia,  and  inspires 
vovithij^j^crs  with  a  solemn  awe  v)lieii  used,  in  wainscoating 
clmrches  P'' 

However  much  we  may  strive  to  appropriately  describe 

*'  These  stately  trees,  clad  in  perpetual  verdure," 

we  shall  fail  to  give  a  more  accurate  picture  than  that  penned 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  some  2,500  years  since  :  "A  Cedar  in 
Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and 
of  an  high  stature  ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs, 
his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long. 
The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  nor  the  chestnut  trees 
like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  to 
him  for  beauty." 
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DECEMBER     13th. 

The  Vine  Fungi. — {Oidium  Tuckeri.) 

This  curious  but  destructive  Fungi,  or  Mildew,  was  first 
publicly  noticed  in  England  in  1847,  and  from  that  date  to 
1851  continued  accounts  were  received  of  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  Vine  cultivators  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  by  its  ravages.  Wherever  the  grape  Vine  was  cul- 
tivated, there,  sooner  or  later,  appeared  this  baneful  Mildew, 
greatly  injuring,  and  in  other  places  wholly  destroying,  the 
entire  grape  crop,  and  thus  inflicting  an  immense  amount  of 
misery  and  destitution  on  those  provinces  where  grape  culture 
formed  the  chief  labour  of  the  industrious  population,  and 
where  grapes  are  used  as  food.  Various  conflicting  accounts 
have  been  given,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  amount  of  injury 
sustained  by  particular  localities ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
up  to  the  present  day  the  Vine  disease  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  extensive  loss  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Vine  Fungi  has  the  appearance  of  thin  silky  threads, 
these  run  over  the  new  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  mat 
round  the  young  fruit  with  cobweb-like  filaments.  The  skin 
of  the  grape  soon  shrivels  up  from  the  contact,  and  the  juices 
becoming  corrupt,  the  fruit  rots.  The  first  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  plant  is  by  a  number  of 
small  red  spots,  generally  running  in  a  line  up  the  branches^ 
following  the  course  of  the  sap  vessels.  These  red  spots 
indicate  that  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  and  within  a  few  days  Mildew  appears.  The  Fungi,, 
as  in  other  cases,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  unsound  condition  of  the  plant.  Were  it  not 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Vine  had  become  corrupt,  there 
would  be  no  appropriate  food  on  which  the  Fungi  could  feed. 
The  dusting  of  the  young  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  with 
flour  sulphur  has  been  found  efficacious  in  destroying  the 
Fungi  and  preserving  the  fruit  so  long  as  the  process  is  con- 
tinued ;  and  similar  eff'ects  have  been  produced  by  continued 
washings  with  solutions  of  sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  &c.,  &c. ; 
but  these  have  only  a  temporary  effect,  the  cause  remains 
untouched. 
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It  has  been  observed  that  wild  vines  in  the  hedge-rows  of 
vine  countries,  and  unpruned  neglected  vines,  although  sur- 
rounded by  diseased  trees,  have  not  been  affected.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  over 
cultivation. 

The  source  of  the  disease  is  involved  in  mystery,  not- 
withstanding the  labours  of  many  scientific  observers.  It 
has  been  traced  to  a  diversity  of  causes,  and  numberless 
remedies  have  been  suggested.  Possibly  a  succession  of  warm 
dry  seasons  might  enable  the  vine  and  potato  to  throw  off  their 
diseased  condition  and  regain  their  pristine  vigour  and  health- 
fulness. 
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The  Yeast  Plant. — {Fungi) 

What  is  the  cause  of  fermentation  ?  is  a  question  often  asked, 
and  to  which  a  great  many  replies  have  been  from  time  to  time 
made — some  very  learned,  others  obscure  or  utterly  unintelli- 
gible. So  far  as  our  own  observation  extends,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  caused  by  vegetable  growth ; 
in  fact,  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  many  other  of  the 
fungi  tribe — such  as  mould  in  cheese,  mildew,  tkc. — which 
spring  up  wherever  fitting  food  is  offered  for  the  plant  to  feed 
on. 

If  we  carefully  watch  the  process  of  fermentation,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  we  shall  find  that  minute  vesicles, 
undistinguLshable  individually  by  the  naked  eye,  are  produced; 
these  minute  colourless  structures  rapidly  multiply  on  every 
side,  minute  buds  are  seen  to  spring  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
large  vesicles,  extend  in  size  and  rapidly  throw  forth  other  buds, 
until  a  thick  froth  wells  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This 
rapid  growth  is  immediately  put  an  end  to — that  is,  the  plant 
is  killed — ^by  boiling  water,  just  as  any  other  vegetable  produc- 
tion would  be. 

Professor  Graham  says  the  action  of  Yeast  and  all  other 
ferments  is  destroyed  by  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils, 
by  acids,  &c. — that  is,  the  Yeast  fungi  is  destroyed. 
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The  peculiar  growth  of  the  Yeast  plant,  when  set  in  its 
congenial  food,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  process  observed 
in  some  other  plants,  as  well  as  in  animal  life — all  growth  is 
the  addition  of  cell  to  cell.  In  the  common  polypes  of  our 
ditches  we  find  that  the  animal  is  reproduced  by  germs  bud- 
ding out  from  the  parent  body;  the  bud  that  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  young  one  is,  indeed,  a  continuation  of  the 
skin  of  the  parent ;  it  is  but  a  bubble,  which  gradually  extends, 
and  then  itself  throws  out  germs,  which  quickly  become  perfect 
polypes,  and  so  rapid  is  this  process  of  multiplication  that, 
like  the  Yeast  plant,  the  polype  becomes  in  a  brief  period  the 
parent  of  millions. 

In  the  vegetable  world  We  find  the  same  process  of  repro- 
duction repeated.  The  duckweed  is  developed  by  germs 
budding  out  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  by  this  process 
the  plant  rapidly  covers  the  surface  of  our  ponds  with  a 
mantle  of  green. 

We  never  find  fermentation  take  place  until  the  liquor  has 
been  allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  to  remain 
exposed  to  its  action  for  some  brief  period.  Air  is  as  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  Yeast  plant  as  to  any  other  vegetable. 


DECEMBER    15th. 
The   Ivy. — {Hedera  helix.) 

**lvy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms, 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever  green, 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space." — Shelly. 

The  green,  honied  blossoms  of  the  Ivy  are  almost  the  only 
offering  of  "  dark  December  "  to  the  floral  chaplet  of  the  year. 
Our  forest  trees  are  now  stripped  of  their  withered  foliage, 
and  the  hedgerows,  battered  with  wind  and  rain,  assume  a 
desolate  appearance.  How  different  the  aspect  where  Ivy 
abounds  !  the  fresh,  glossy  green  leaves  twining  around  the 
knotted  boles  of  old  trees,  or  garlanding  the  tall  elms  to  the 
very  summit,  drooping  over  with  a  fresh  banner  of  glad  green, 
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as  though  in  defiance  of  stern  "Winter's  rule,  waving  to  and  firo 
in  the  wintry  blast  as  a  token  that  watch  and  ward  are  kept 
for  the  return  of  "  fair-haired  Spring." 

We  have  no  plant  that  assumes  a  greater  variety  of  foliage 
than  the  Ivy,  both  in  shape  and  colour.  Where  it  trails  over 
hedgebanks  the  leaves  are  small,  with  five  angular  points, 
turning  reddish  in  winter;  where  it  climbs  tall  trees,  the 
leaves  are  without  points,  egg-shaped,  and  of  the  freshest 
green.  What  is  known  as  Irish  Ivy  was  introduced  from  the 
Canaries.  Ivy  is  not  a  parasitical  plant;  it  sends  out  dense  tufts 
of  fibres,  but  these  are  merely  for  support,  not  nourishment. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  poets  make  repeated  mention  of  the 
Ivy;  it  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  figure  of  the  joUy 
god  is  usually  seen  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  Ivy.  It  was 
supposed  that  those  who  wore  Ivy  at  their  revels  suffered  no 
ill  effects  from  their  potations.  The  Greek  priests  presented 
newly  married  persons  with  a  wreath  of  Ivy,  as  symbolic  of 
the  Gordian  knot  that  bound  them  to  each  other — hence  the 
mottoes,  "I  die  where  I  attach  myself ;"  "  Even  ruin  may  not 
separate  us  ;"  "  We  flourish  or  fall  together." 

Ivy  suffers  little  from  confined  air  and  smoke ;  it  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  some  of  our  smoky  manufacturing  towns  growing 
round  the  exterior  of  the  windows.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  made 
use  of  within  doors  for  the  formation  of  arboured  recesses  in 
drawing  rooms ;  the  Ivy,  being  planted  in  vases,  is  trained 
over  a  trellis  of  wire-work,  forming  green  alcoves,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  seen  in  the  public  rooms  of  towns  on  the 
Continent.  The  Ivys  of  the  East  Indies  are  fine  plants,  bear 
ing  chisters  of  yellow  fruit  like  grapes. 

The  Ivy  is  very  difiicult  of  propagation  from  seed ;  it  springs 
up,  however,  most  luxuriantly  when  self-sown. 


DECEMBER    16th. 
The  Crab's  Eye  Lichen. — (Lecanora  perella.) 

There  is  a  deep  interest  to  the  observer  of  nature  in  watching 
the  progress  of  vegetation,  in  studying  the  process  by  which 
the  earth  in  its  bare  and  sterile  places  becomes  gradually 
covered  with  verdure.     Sometimes  year  after  year  passes  with 
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scarce  a  sign  of  progress,  whilst  in  more  favourable  situations 
^  comparatively  short  period  serves  to  indicate  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  process  is  effected.  Lichens  are  the 
pioneers  of  vegetable  life,  one  species  gi^adually  supplanting 
another,  and  ultimately  giving  way  to  higher  forms.  It  was 
for  some  time  erroneously  supposed  that  Lichens  possessed  the 
power  of  transforming  themselves  into  advanced  species,  as 
the  situation  became  better  adapted  to  their  growth — that,  in 
fact,  the  transition  theory  was  proved — the  change  of  species 
being  carried  out  under  our  own  eyes.  The  true  explanation 
of  this  wonderful  phenomena  has,  however,  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained by  careful  examination,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
there  has  been  no  transformation,  but  that  the  seeds  of  other 
species  of  Lichens  have  vegetated  in  the  decay  of  past  races 
as  soon  as  the  fitting  period  had  arrived,  and  so  gradually 
progressing  until  the  higher  forms  of  vegetable  life  had  blotted 
out  the  humble  pioneers. 

The  Crab's  Eye  Lichen,  presenting  many  small  disks  like 
-eyes,  is  generally  of  slow  growth ;  it  commences  as  a  minute 
speck  upon  the  bare  face  of  the  exposed  rock,  and  gradually 
creeps  out  into  a  circular  patch,  adhering  so  closely  as  to  be 
separated  with  difficulty,  ultimately  covering  the  whole  face  of 
the  stone  with  bright  yellow  or  brown  orange  colour.  To  the 
ordinary  observer  it  may  appear  to  possess  but  little  beauty 
or  interest,  but  there  is  often  hidden  in  these  unpretending 
blotches  of  colour  a  marvellous  beauty,  when  our  powers  of 
vision  are  aided  to  discover,  and  a  never-failing  interest,  if  we 
have  the  faculty  to  discern. 

Many  of  our  Lichens  are  also  highly  useful,  especially  for 
the  dye  they  yield — a  fine  crimson  or  purple  is  given  by  one 
species,  and  others  are  extremely  valuable.  In  the  polar 
regions  Lichens  form  the  food  of  man  and  animals.  The 
Iceland  Lichen  is  to  the  natives  as  bread ;  they  say  "  A 
"bountiful  Providence  sends  us  bread  even  out  of  the  stones." 
It  is  used  with  us  as  a  remedy  in  consumption,  &c. 

Litmus,  a  valuable  chemical  test,  is  prepared  from  the 
Crab's  Eye  Lichen.  Silk  dyers  make  use  of  it,  and  it  is  also 
used  for  other  purposes.  We  doubt  not  that,  like  this 
humble  stain  upon  the  weather-beaten  rock,  all  of  vegetable 
or  animal  life  have  their  uses  and  value  to  man,  if  he  had 
the  power  or  industry  to  discover  them. 
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DECEMBER    17th. 

The  Ass. — {Eq^nis  admis.) 

This  animal  is  usually  considered  most  stupid,  sluggish,  and 
stubborn,  arising,  as  we  believe,  from  an  entire  misapprehen- 
sion of  its  intellectual  powers  and  capabilities.  It  is  a  well 
authenticated  fact  that,  if  a  Donkey  is  shut  up  in  a  field, 
enclosure,  or  pound,  with  horses,  and  there  is  a  desire  of 
getting  out,  that  the  escape  is  always  planned  and  carried  out 
by  the  Ass,  the  horses  gathering  round  their  quicker- witted 
companion,  and  watching,  with  eager  interest,  his  endeavours- 
to  solve  the  problem  of  bolt  and  latch,  but  never  offering  to 
interfere  in  a  matter  which  it  is  evident  they  feel  incompetent 
to  advise  on.  In  the  desert,  the  post  of  honour  is  always  filled 
by  the  Donkey,  ^vho  invariably  leads  the  caravan,  the  camels 
refusing  to  move  but  under  his  guidance.  The  sluggish,  dog- 
ged temper  of  the  Ass  hiis  been,  no  doubt,  caused  by  centuries 
of  neglect  and  ill-treatment.  If  the  same  care  had  been  shown 
of  tlie  Donkey  race,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  as- 
to  that  of  horses,  the  good  qualities  of  the  animal  would  be 
now  acknowledged.  Chardin  says  the  Asses  of  Arabia  rank 
among  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  handsomest  animals  in 
the  world — slender,  graceful,  and  symmetrical  in  form,  tract- 
able in  disposition,  and  fleet  in  pace.  The  Asses  of  Spain  are 
also  very  fine  animals,  many  of  them  of  fair,  creamy  coloiu". 

Our  earliest  records  mention  the  Ass  as  in  subjection  to 
man  long  previous  to  any  notice  of  the  horse ;  it  is  doubtless 
of  Oriental  origin,  and  is  still  found  wild  in  Asia.  The  vari- 
ation in  the  animal  is  very  considerable — in  some  countries  it 
almost  rivals  the  horse  in  size,  and  in  others  is  scarcely  larger 
than  a  Newfoundland  dog;  in  the  Deccan  the  race  is  very 
diminutive.  The  peculiar  dark  brown  stripe  down  the  back, 
crossed  transversely  on  the  shoulder,  is  the  distinguishing  badgfr 
of  the  race. 

The  fact,  though  strange,  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  wild 
Ass  is  hunted  as  game — it  has  speed,  spirit,  and  power  often 
excelling  the  horse  in  strength  and  endurance.     The  Persians. 
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and  Tai'tars  deem  tlic  flesh  excellent  eating ;  the  Greeks 
highly  relished  it ;  according  to  Martial,  the  Koman  epicures 
considered  the  animal  as  a  very  dainty  dish.  Historians 
relate  that  Nero's  consort  bathed  constantly  in  Asses'  milk,  to 
preserve  her  beauty.  Pliny  says  that  young,  fatted  wild  Asses 
were  commonly  brought  to  the  markets  of  Rome  for  sale  as 
food.  The  late  excellent  Dr.  John  Beddoes,  of  Clifton, 
desirous  of  testing  the  savoury  qualities  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Ass,  entertained  a  party  of  students  to  dinner,  the  principal 
dish  being  the  hind  quarter  of  a  plump  young  Donkey;  it 
was  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  fawn,  and  was  highly  relished, 
several  of  the  students  requesting  a  second  helping ;  so  that 
it  is  simply  prejudice  that  prevents  the  addition  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Ass  to  our  butchers'  shops. 

The  Ass  was  a  great  favourite  with  Sterne;  he  says,  "There 
is  a  i)atient  endurance  of  suflfering  wrote  so  unaffectedly  in 
his  looks  and  carriage,  which  pleads  so  mightily  for  him,  that 
it  always  disarms  me,  and  to  that  degree,  that  I  do  not  like  to 
speak  even  imkindly  to  him."  It  were  well  if  some  spark  of 
this  compassionate  feeling  could  be  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  uniformly  beat  the  poor  animal  into  dogged,  sullen 
obstinacy. 


DECEMBER    18th. 
The  Common   Snipe. — (Scolopax  gallinago.) 

**  Le  becasseau  est  de  fort  bon  manger, 
Duqiiel  la  chair  resueille  Tappetet, 
II  est  oyscaii  passager  et  petit, 
Et  par  son  goiist  fait  des  vins  bien  juger." 

Old  Frenai  Quatrain. 

Having  resided  near  a  marshy  district,  ample  opportunities 
were  afforded  for  observing  the  habits  of  the  Snipe,  the  open 
streams  and  soft,  oozy  soil  of  the  banks  forming  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  bird — not  only  during  winter,  when  the  visitors 
from  other  lands  join  tho  constant  residents ;  but  in  summer, 
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also,  you  were  almost  sure  to  meet  with  Snipes;  Snipe-shcotiiig 
was  consequently  a  favourite  sport  Once  more  we  visit  the 
spot;  and  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  wintry  aspect  of  the 
morning,  for 

''  The  sky  is  cold  and  dull  and  gray. 
And  a  low  hieeze  creeps  moaning  by," 

and  the  plashy,  miry  marsh  most  treacherous,  the  Snipe  shooter 
accounts  all  these  as  very  trivial  matters,  and  as  soon  as  day 
breaks  he  is  off  to  his  sport  Snipes  usually  lie  very  close, 
hiding  in  the  sedge  until  compelled  to  rise,  when  they  dart 
through  the  air  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wind,  often  returning  to  their  favourite  haunt 
in  a  short  space.  When  on  the  ground  the  bird  jerks  along, 
and  at  every  start  spreads  out  its  tail  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
describes  the  parent  birds  as  evincing  great  attachment  towards 
their  young,  not  hesitating  to  run  into  danger  if  they  can  wile 
away  the  intruder;  and  that  they  make  a  loud  humming  noise 
overhead,  as  if  to  divert  attention  from  the  nest  White  of 
Selbome  also  alludes  to  this  peculiar  noise,  and  asks  whether 
it  is  not  a  species  of  ventriloquism.  The  sound,  when  heard 
for  the  first  time,  causes  surprise,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  bird.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
humming  is  caused  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  wings ;  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case ;  it  no  doubt  proceeds  from  the 
long  bill  of  the  bird. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Snipe  ;  the  common  is  the 
most  abundant — its  prevailing  colour,  brown,  streaked  across 
the  back  and  sides,  the  neck  a  shade  lighter,  speckled ;  the 
under  parts  white  ;  the  bill  proves  a  most  efficient  instrument 
— it  is  fully  three  inches  long,  and  so  sensitive,  that  the  bird 
instantly  extracts  the  worm  or  larva  from  two  to  three  inches 
under  the  surface.  The  nest  is  a  very  meagre  affair,  but  the 
situation  is  usually  well  chosen — some  marshy,  bushy  place, 
near  the  water,  but  safe  from  flood ;  the  eggs  are  of  a  greenish- 
brown,  streaked  with  brown. 

Bechstein  says  many  are  ignorant  that  the  Snipe  may  be 
tamed  and  made  a  very  pleasing  bird  ;  the  last  bird  we  should 
attempt  to  confine,  for  its  habits  and  food  are  only  adapted 
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to  a  free  existence.  The  Snipe  is  accounted  very  delicate 
eating — few  birds  better.  "  Snypes"  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  table  chronicles  as  a  dainty  article  of  food.  In  the 
Household  Book  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  (1512)  they 
are  charged  at  threepence  per  dozen. 


DECEMBER    IQth. 

The  Leech. — {Uirudo  medidnalis.) 

The  Leech  known  as  the  medicinal  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
although  rare,  may  yet  be  occasionally  met  with.  The  artifi 
cial  rearing  of  Leeches  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  an, 
bids  fair  to  become  a  most  profitable  undertaking.  Our  supply 
however,  is  chiefly  from  France  and  Spain,  occasionally  even 
from  Russia,  Egypt,  and  various  parts  of  Asia ;  but  the  loss 
in  the  transit  is  often  considerable,  and  this  greatly  enhances 
the  price.  The  use  of  the  Leech  dates  back  to  a  very  early 
time ;  the  ancient  name,  indeed,  of  the  practitioner  of  surgery 
was  "Leech,"  from  his  blood-letting  propensities. 

It  is  a  ringed  worm  of  a  deep  green  colour,  marked  with 
bands  and  spotted  with  black ;  has  ten  eyes ;  the  mouth  ex- 
pressly formed  for  suction  ;  it  is  armed  with  three  exceeding 
sharp  teeth,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  Leech  will 
live  for  many  years,  if  placed  in  a  glass  jar  three  parts  filled 
with  river  water,  changed  every  three  or  four  days ;  it  occa- 
sionally rises  and  remains  on  the  glass  above  the  water  for 
some  time,  and  when  in  the  water  it  may  be  observed  to  change 
its  skin.  It  appears  very  sensitive  of  atmospheric  changes, 
darting  about  the  water  and  coming  to  the  surface  before  any 
sudden  change;  the  Leech,  however,  is  no  very  accurate 
prognosticator  of  fair  or  foul  weather,  by  its  stillness  or 
activity. 

The  Leech  is  supposed,  to  possess  little  sensitiveness  of  pain ; 
if  cut  in  half  whilst  in  the  act  of  drawing  blood,  it  will  go  on 
as  if  unconscious  of  the  loss  of  its  nether  half ;  indeed,  some 
believe  that  half  a  Leech  performs  its  oflice  of  drawing  blood 
better  than  a  whole  one,  the  blood  flowing  away  as  it  is 
extracted. 
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Another  experimenter  says  that  if  a  Leech  is  cut  in  half 
both  parts  will  go  on  swimming  as  if  the  separation  was  not 
of  the  slightest  consequence,  each  part  retaining  its  vitality  for 
weeks.  The  small  Leeches  are  comparatively  useless  for 
blood-letting;  those  of  middle  size  should  be  chosen,  and 
especially  those  that  are  active  in  the  water  and  look  plump  in 
the  hand,  and  show  a  deep  green  colour,  with  bands  and  spots 
of  iron  gray,  the  under  part  shading  to  a  green — ^these  will  be 
found  generally  to  answer  the  best.  Leeches  are  oviparous, 
the  cocoons  being  deposited  during  the  summer  months, 
ultimately  coming  forth  as  young  Leeches,  and  require  four 
or  five  years  to  attain  maturity. 

In  some  parts  Leeches  are  found  in  great  plenty.  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  his  N'otes  of  a  Naturalist  in  Bengaly  <tc.,  says 
that  in  the  woody  region  of  the  Himalaya  Leeches  swarmed 
in  incredible  profusion  in  the  streams  and  long  grass ;  that 
they  got  into  his  hair,  hung  on  his  eyelids,  crawled  up  his 
legs,  and  got  down  his  back ;  that  he  repeatedly  took  upwards 
of  a  hundred  from  his  legs,  and  that  the  sores  produced  were 
not  healed  for  five  months.  Of  all  the  perils  of  travellers  the 
peril  of  Leeches  seems  not  to  be  the  least  in  the  Himalaya. 


DECEMBER    20th. 
The   Hedgehog. — (Erinaceus  Europcetis.) 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  frequent  wood  and 
copse  lands,  the  habits  of  the  Hedgehog,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  the  Urchin,  are  not  unfamiliar ;  for  though  shy  and 
timid,  the  animal  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  At  twilight,  on 
summer  evenings,  it  pads  about  the  underwood  and  hedge 
bottoms,  seeking  snails,  frogs,  &c.,  or  silently  watching  for  mice 
— more  rarely,  and  possibly  when  the  night  forage  has  proved 
unsuccessful,  it  is  seen  by  day  nibbling  roots.  Its  habits, 
however,  are  usually  nocturnal,  sleeping  by  day  and  feeding  by 
night.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  mammalia,  with  an  armour  of 
spines,  usually  affording  the  animal  ample  protection  from  its 
numerous  enemies.     On  the  approach  of  danger,  it  instantly 
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rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  the  head,  legs,  and  tail  being  completely 
hidden,  presenting  at  every  point  numerous  sharp  spines  of 
defence;  these  are  moveable,  and  secured  on  the  under  side  of 
the  skin  with  a  round  head. 

The  animal  being  insectivorous,  when  winter  approaches 
and  the  supply  of  food  fails,  it  forms  a  burrow  in  some  hedge 
bottom  or  secluded  covert,  and  then  gathering  together  dry 
leaves  and  herbage,  rolls  itself  repeatedly  over  and  over  until 
every  spine  has  its  due  complement  of  leaves ;  and  when  it 
lias  become  a  huge  ball  of  dead  leaves,  it  retires  to  its  burrow, 
the  entrance  of  which  it  manages  to  close.  There  it  sinks  into 
£k  deep,  winter-long  lethargy ;  for,  unlike  many  of  the  hyber- 
nating  animals,  it  lays  up  no  store  for  winter,  but  sleeps 
till  its  accustomed  food  has  again  become  plentiful.  It  is 
•obvious  that,  without  some  such  provision  as  this  the  animal 
must  inevitably  perish. 

The  Hedgehog  has  been  accused  of  many  impossible  feats — 
milking  cows,  robbing  orchards,  &c.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  occasionally  feeds  upon  the  eggs  of  game,  and  does  not 
object  to  a  contest  with  a  snake.  "When  taken  from  its  winter 
donnitory,  it  appears  a  mere  mat  of  dead  leaves,  and  but  few 
would  suspect  that  animal  life  was  there.  There  is,  however, 
a  consciousness  of  the  rude  disturbance,  though  no  sign  of  life 
is  exhibited,  as  the  animal  will,  after  a  time,  return  again  to 
its  burrow. 

Hedgehogs  were  formerly  eaten  in  this  country,  the  season 
commencing  with  August.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  savoury, 
and  Hedgehog  pie  is  still  relished  on  the  Continent.  The 
animal  appears  to  be  proof  against  poisons  of  every  description; 
the  venom  of  the  adder  is  unheeded ;  and  prussic  acid,  arsenic, 
opium,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.,  when  administered,  prove  of 
jion-effect. 

Albertus  Magnus  gravely  asserted  that  the  oil  in  which  the 
eye  of  the  Hedgehog  had  been  fried  would,  if  kept  in  a  brass 
vessel,  enable  a  person  to  see  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  Hedgehog,  if  occasionaUy  fed  with  flesh,  will  speedily 
clear  the  kitchen  of  beetles,  cockroaches,  mice,  and  even  rats. 
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DECEMBER    21st. 
The  Sweet  Bay  Tree. — {Lauims  nohilis.) 

This  evergreen  now  stands  out  in  conspicuous  beauty  amid 
the  deciduous  trees  of  the  shrubbery ;  the  leaves,  of  shiniiig, 
rich,  deep  green,  reflect  the  sunbeams,  so  that  even  barren 
December  is  made  to  smile  in  its  beauty.  The  tree  rarely 
attains  to  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  grows  bushy,  and  emits 
a  fragrant,  aromatic  odour.  It  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  ancients  ;  reputed  as  the  distinguished,  favourite  tree 
of  Apollo.  Ovid  relates  the  fable  of  the  transformation  of 
Daphne  into  the  Laurus  by  Jupiter,  to  save  her  from  the 
pursuit  of  Apollo,  thus — 

"  Scarce  had  she  finished  when  her  feet  she  found 
Beimmb'd  with  cold,  and  fastened  to  the  ground ; 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows, 
Her  hair  to  leaves,  hep  arms  extend  to  boughs. 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone, 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone." 

The  remarkable  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  tree  seem  to 
have  been  acknowledged  by  Apollo,  who  dedicates  to  poetry, 
music,  and  victory,  the  evergreen  bay  : 

**  Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown  ; 
The  deathless  poet  and  the  poem  crown. 
Thou  shalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn. 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn." 

Hence  poets  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of  Bay  leaves,  as 
well  as  warriors  and  victors  in  the  Olympic  Games.  At  a  much 
later  date  Petrarch  received  the  Laurel  crown  in  1341,  and 
Tasso  in  1594,  iu  imitation  of  the  ancient  usage.  The  Pythian 
priestess  was  said  to  derive  her  inspiration  from  chewing  Bay 
leaves  previous  to  placing  herself  on  the  sacred  tripod,  the 
juices  of  the  leaves  producing,  after  abstinence,  a  wild  enthu- 
siasm ;  hence  the  Bay  was  known  as  the  prophetic  tree.  The 
victorious  liloman  generals  were  crowned  with  Bay,  every 
soldier  wearing  a  spray  on  the  occasion  of  a  trimnphal  entry 
into  Rome.    The  despatches  sent  home  by  victorious  generals 
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to  the  Senate  were  wrapped  in  Bay  leaves.  The  laurel,  with 
us,  is  deemed  the  emblem  of  victory  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Bay.  or  the  Apollo  laurel,  was  the  tree  celebra- 
ted by  the  ancient  poets.  It  was  an  ancient  belief  that  the 
Laiirus  nohilis  was  sacred  from  lightning ;  there  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  of  any  instance  of  its  having  been  struck  by  the 
electric  fluid,  remaining,  in  all  time, 

**  Secure  from  thunder  and  unharmed  by  Jove." 

Parkinson,  in  his  Garland  of  Flowers,  says  of  Bay  leaves, 
"  that  they  are  good  both  for  the  sick  and  the  sound,  both  for 
the  living  and  the  dead ;  fit  to  crown  or  encircle  as  with  a 
garland  the  head  of  the  living  and  to  deck  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  so  that  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  we  have  still  use  of 
it,  we  have  still  need  of  it." 


DECEMBER    22nd. 

The  Tubkey. — [Meleagris  gallo  pavo.) 

This  to  many  is  probably  the  most  interesting  bird  we  have 
at  the  present  season;  and  as  numerous  fine  specimens  are 
everywhere  offered  to  public  inspection  no  description  can 
possibly  be  needed.  The  Jesuits  claim  the  thanks  of  the 
public  for  introducing  the  Turkey  to  Europe,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  ground  for  the  claim.  It  was  probably  introduced 
from  North  America  shortly  after  the  discovery  by  Cabot, 
immense  flocks  having  been  found  there.  The  month  of 
October  was  commonly  known  to  the  Indians  as  "Turkey 
Month,"  from  the  flocks  that  then  frequented  the  woods  to 
feed  on  the  mast,  &c.  The  wild  Turkey  was  kept  in  Windsor 
Forest  as  a  game  bird  in  the  time  of  George  the  Third ;  all 
the  birds  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  we  now  know  the 
Turkey  only  ifl  its  domesticated  state,  moving  about  the 
farmyard  with  other  barndoor  fowls,  but  still  occasionally 
exhibiting  signs  of  its  wild  nature  by  straying  to  a  distance, 
and  roosting  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  even  in  winter. 

The  goose  has  the  character,  to  which  the  Turkey  seems  more 
justly  entitled,  of  being  the  silliest  bird  we  have.    The  young 
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are  very  delicate,  and  so  extremely  ignoraut  of  the  duties  o! 
life,  that  they  have  to  be  taught  by  the  farm  servants  how  to 
pick  up  their  daily  food.  Without  this  careful  teaching 
numbers  of  the  young  birds  perish ;  this  education,  however, 
duly  accomplished,  they  do  well,  soon  becoming  quite  hardy ; 
but  the  ignorance  and  silliness  of  youth  are  not  succeeded  by 
the  wisdom  of  age.  Tabbella  Cibaria  shows  the  stupidity  of 
the  fowl  thus  : — "  Balance  a  piece  of  straw  on  the  Turkey's 
head,  or  draw  a  line  of  chalk  on  the  ground  from  its  beak,  and 
the  bird  immediately  fancies  itself  loaded  or  bound,  so  that  it 
will  remain  in  the  same  position  till  hunger  forces  him  to 
move.'*     And  this  really  appears  to  be  a  fact. 

Turkeys  are  fond  of  swallowing  whole  hazel  nuts,  pebbles, 
and  gravel,  for  gizzard  pebbles,  to  grind  the  hard  com.  Koget, 
in  his  Bridgwater  Treatise,  states  : — **0n  opening  the  gizzard 
it  is  constantly  found  to  contain  a  quantity  uf  small  pebbles, 
and  the  most  natural  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  swallowing 
these  stones  is  that  they  aid  the  gizzard  in  triturating  the  food, 
and  that  they,  in  fact,  supply  to  the  bird  the  office  of  teetL" 
It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  poultry  will  not  fatten  if 
prevented  access  to  pebbles,  &c. ;  occasionally  as  many  as  a 
hundred  stones  have  been  found  in  the  gizzard  of  a  Turkey ! 

The  female  Turkey  exhibits  during  incubation  great  steadi- 
ness, rarely  leaving  the  nest  except  on  the  most  urgent  demand 
for  food  and  water,  and  in  rearing  the  yomig  she  is  very 
iissiduous  in  their  protection.  This  is  highly  necessary,  for  the 
male  bird,  if  occasion  offers,  will  not  only  destroy  the  eggs  but 
endeavour  to  kill  the  young. 


DECEMBER    23rd. 
The  Laurel. — {Cerasvs  lauro.) 

"  As  the  young  Laurel,  in  some  sylvan  scene, 
Crown'd  by  fresh  fountains  with  eternal  green. 
Lifts  the  gay  head  in  snowy  flowrets  f«ir. 
And  plays  and  dances  in  the  gentle  air." — Iliad, 

Now  that  the  deciduous  trees  have  shed  their  gay  foliage,  and 
the  woodland  has  put  on  a  withered  or  barren  aspect,  the  fresh 
evergreens  come  prominently  into  notice,  and  we  begin  Xo 
look  with  more  favour  on  our  winter  friends. 
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The  Laurel,  like  other  evergreens,  sheds  its  leaves  every  year; 
the  new  leaves  begin  to  open  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
by  the  middle  of  April  the  old  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  new 
foliage  has  taken  their  place.  The  flowers  are  clear  white, 
small,  and  clustered.  The  beautiful,  shining,  evergreen  leaves 
of  the  Laurel  gleam  like  silver  as  you  look  down  the  shrub- 
bery hedge,  the  winter  sunbeams  lighting  up  the  trees  into 
sparkHng  brilliancy. 

**  The  twinkling  Laurel  scatters  silver  light." 

It  was  an  ancient  belief  that  poetical  inspiration  was  induced 
by  sleeping  under  Laurels — that  men  gained  Laurels  by  resting 
under  Laurels — and  that  especial  protection  had  been  granted 
to  the  tree  from  injury  by  lightning. 

"For  the  true  Laiu-el  wreath  which  glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves." 

Pliny  appears  to  have  entertained  this  belief.  Tiberius  is 
said  to  have  worn  a  Laurel  crown  for  the  protection  it  afforded. 
It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  emblem  of  success  and 
conquest. 

**  The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  sage." 

There  is  a  celebrated  grove  of  Laurels  near  Baia,  in  Italy, 
which,  if  the  tradition  is  true,  may  well  be  regarded  as  true 
poet's  laurels.  It  is  said  that  Virgil  died  whilst  on  his  way  to 
Greece,  and  that  he  was  buried  at  Baia,  and  that  Petrarch 
planted  Laurels  around  his  grave ;  these  have  been  permitted 
to  extend  over  and  around  the  sacred  spot,  until  they  have 
formed  quite  a  grove. 

Laurel  water  was  formerly  much  used  in  cookery;  the 
flavour  is  identical  with  that  of  some  of  our  choicest  fruits  ; 
it  is  occasionally  used  at  the  present  time  for  flavouring 
liquers,  puddings,  (fee. ;  caution  should  be  observed,  as  distilled 
Laurel  water  is  one  of  our  most  deadly  poisons — prussic  acid. 
The  plum,  peach,  cherry,  and  almond  contain  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  this  deadly  acid,  but  happily  so  minute  and  neutralised 
as  to  prove  beneficial  to  health  rather  than  injurious. 

1 1 
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The  Laurel  has  been  a  favourite  shrubbery  tree  in  England 
for  very  many  years  ;  its  bright  glad  green  leaves,  as  of  old, 
enliven  our  homes  and  places  of  worship  at  this  festive  season. 
Gay's  request, 


Now  with  bright  holly  all  the  temples  strew 
With  Laurel  green  and  sacred  mistletoe," 


is  only  partially  complied  with.     The  mistletoe  is  now  usually 
excluded  from  our  places  of  worship. 


DECEMBER    24th. 

The  Mistletoe. — (Viscum  album,) 

'*  Fair  plant,  a  mystery  thy  birth ; 
Thou  dost  not  tix  thy  home  on  earth  ; 
Booked  by  the  winds,  fed  by  the  shower. 
Thy  cradle  is  an  airy  bower." 

The  gathering  of  the  Mistletoe  was  anciently  observed  with 
many  rites  ;  it  especially  belonged  to  the  new  year.  Evelyn, 
in  his  **  Silvia,"  gives  the  following  particulars  : — "  When  the 
end  of  the  year  approached  the  Druids  marched  with  great 
solemnity  to  gather  the  plant,  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter, 
inviting  all  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  thus  : — 

"  *  The  New  Year  is  at  hand  :  gather  the  Mistletoe.' 

"  The  sacrifice  being  ready,  the  chief  priest  ascended  the 
sacred  oak,  and  with  a  golden  hook  cut  off  the  Mistletoe,  which 
was  received  in  a  spotless  cloth.  Two  milk  white  bulls  were 
then  sacrificed."  The  branches  of  the  sacred  plant  were 
dipped  in  water  and  distributed  among  the  people,  as  pre- 
ventives of  disease  and  as  charms  against  witchcraft.  If  by 
any  accident  the  branches  were  permitted  to  touch  the  ground 
the  direst  calamities  to  the  whole  people  were  prognosticated. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  Mistletoe  having  been 
found  growing  on  the  oak  in  modern  times.  It  is  common 
enough  on  the  hawthorn,  apple,  (fcc.      It  is   the   only  true 
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parasite  tree  we  have.  Jesse  says  that  the  Mistletoe  grown 
on  the  apple  tree  is  prized  by  farmers  as  a  cure  for  cattle 
diseases.  The  Druids  named  the  plant  ^en  awyr,  or  the 
heavenly  plant,  believing  that  it  descended  from  above,  as  it 
would  not  grow  on  earth ;  and  that  it  was  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  many  diseases,  especially  if  gathered  from  the  oak. 
Culpepper  remarks  :  "  Why  that  should  have  the  most  virtue 
that  grows  upon  *  okes  '  I  know  not,  unless  because  it  is  rarest 
and  hardest  to  come  by."  The  plant  is  peculiar  in  appearance^ 
yellowish  olive  green  leaves,  with  clear  white  berries,  the  leaves 
growing  in  pairs,  and  leathery  in  texture  ;  the  bush  invariably 
grows  downward.  Some  of  the  old  botanists  entertained 
very  extraordinary  notions  respecting  this  plant.  Old  Gerarde 
says  : — *'  This  excrescence  hath  not  any  root,  nor  doth  increase 
himself  of  his  seed,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  it  rather  cometh 
of  a  certain  moisture  and  substance  gathered  together  upon  the 
boughs  and  joints  of  the  trees,  through  the  barke  whereof,  the 
vapourous  moisture  proceeding  bringeth  forth  the  Mistletoe.'* 
It  was  customary  in  the  feudal  ages  to  gather  the  Mistletoe 
on  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Eve,  when 

*  *  Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather  in  the  Mistletoe," 

for  decking  the  great  baronial  halls,  where  fun  and  frolic 
reigned  for  a  season  unchecked. 

Of  late  years  the  Mistletoe  has  been  excluded  from  most  of 
our  churches,  as  too  intimately  associated  with  kissing.  It  was 
anciently  dedicated  to  Venus ;  and  kissing  under  the  Mistletoe 
was  not  only  privileged,  but  there  was  no  hope  for  the  maid 
being  married  during  the  ensuing  year  unless  she  was  saluted 
under  the  charmed  plant. 

There  are  many  legends  connected  with  the  Mistletoe, 
It  has  been  named  in  some  districts  "The  Spectre's  Wand,*' 
from  a  belief  that,  with  due  incantation,  a  branch  held  in  the 
hand  would  compel  the  appearance  of  a  spectre,  and  require 
it  to  speak. 
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DECEMBER    25th. 
The  Holly. — {Ilex  aquiJUium.) 

**  Those  native  plants. 
The  lioUy  and  the  yew,  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter. " —  W  ords worth. 

This  handsome  evergreen  tree,  now  the  most  beautiful  feature 
in  our  woodland  scenery,  shines  out  gaily  dressed  with  glossy 
foliage  and  bright  coral  berries.      Evelyn  says,  ''above  all 
natural  greens  which  enrich  our  home-bom  store,  there  is  none 
certainly  to  be  compared  to  the  Holly."     It  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  the  emblem  of  peace  and  goodwill     Holly  is 
undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  holy,  for  the  tree  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  hence  known  as  Lignum 
9(mcta  cruets.    The  tree  was  intimately  connected  with  various 
Greek  and  Roman  superstitions,  and  it  seems  to  have  obtained 
high  veneration  for  its  supposed  powers  and  virtues,  from  the 
earliest  times.     The  Romans  dedicated  the  Holly  to  Saturn, 
whose  festival  was  held  in  December ;  and  we,  n<i  doubt,  de- 
rive the  custom  of  decking  our  churches  and  homes  with  Holly 
from  pagan  times.     The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  held  the  belief 
that  the  tree  was  an  especial  favourite  of  the  sun,  as  it  never 
cast  a  shadow.  The  Persians  had  a  custom  of  sprinkling  youDg 
children  with  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  to  endow  their  offspring 
with  wisdom  and  understanding.     Pliny  says  the  flowers  of 
Holly  caused  water  to  freeze,  and  that  they  repelled  poison. 
The  Druids  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  practice  of  decking 
dwellings  at  Christmas  with  Holly,  out  of  compassion  to  some 
chilly  sylvan  sprites  who  found  the  leafless  oaks  a  poor  shelter 
from  the  bitter  blasts  of  old  Father  Christmas. 

We  ridicule  these  old  world  superstitions,  and  propagate 
modern  fables.  A  popular  periodical  points  out  the  Holly  as 
worthy  admiration  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  in  the  growth 
of  the  leaves — that  all  on  the  lower  branches  would  be  found 
to  be  armed  with  exceeding  strong  spines,  whilst  the  upper 
leaves,  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  were  without  this  defence 
quoting  Southey's  beautiful  but  incorrect  lines  in  support : 

**  Its  glossy  leaves 
Ordered  hy  an  intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  an  atheist's  sophistries. 
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'*  Below  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear." 

We  regret  that  the  moralisings  of  the  poet  were  not  based 
upon  facts,  especially  as  all  Nature  is  ever  teaching  the  eternal 
truth  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Omnipotent.  But  as 
regards  the  Holly,  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  young  leaves, 
whether  near  the  earth  or  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  are  always 
soft.  The  spines  harden  during  the  second  year,  and  ultimately 
the  Holly  certainly  presents  the  appearance  pointed  out  by  the 
poet.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  special  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  tree  whilst  young. 


DECEMBER    26th. 
The  Christmas  Rose. — {Hellehorus  Niger,) 

During  mild  seasons  this  flower  seems  languid  and  weak  * 

but, 

"  When  Christmas  revels  in  a  world  of  snow, 
And  bids  her  berries  blush,  her  carols  flow ; 
His  spangling  shower  when  frost  the  wizard  flings, 
Or,  borne  in  ether  blue,  on  viewless  wings. 
O'er  the  white  pane  his  silvery  foliage  weaves, 
And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eaves," 

then  up  springs  the  Christmas  Rose,  pushing  its  way  through 
the  blanket  of  snow  and  displaying  its  fair  green  leaves  and 
white  flowers  tinted  with  red,  like  a  large  white^rose  amid 
dark  evergreen  leaves.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  our  flowers, 
and  seems  to  flourish  best  in  severe  weather.  The  plant  is 
common  in  many  gardens,  and  is  occasionally  found  wild  on 
high  mountains ;  it  is  of  the  crowfoot  tribe,  and  of  poisonous 
quality;  even  the  odour  of  the  flowers  in  a  close  room  is 
very  injurious.  The  ancient  Gauls  were  said  to  use  the  juice 
of  the  hellebore  for  the  poisoning  of  their  arrows.  The  Roman 
orators  are,  strange  to  say,  represented  as  having  prepared 
themselves  for  extraordinary  occasions  by  a  dose  of  hellebore — 
we  should  apprehend  rather  a  dangerous  expedient,  and  one 
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not  likely  to  be  of  much  service,  at  least  at  the  present  day, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  effect  in  stimulating  the  eloquence 
and  raising  tjie  enthusiasm  of  the  orators  of  old. 

There  are  many  curious  notices  to  be  found  respecting  this 
plant ;  by  some  it  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  its  power  of 
expelling  all  demons  and  unclean  spirits  from  the  household; 
«nd  as  this  was  especially  desirable  at  the  Christmas  season, 
when  it  behoved  all  men  to  be  gay  of  heart  and  joyous  in  spirit, 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  plant  was  cultivated  near  liie  homestead, 
and  that  when  the  season  was  near  at  hand  these  winter  roses 
were  gathered  and  strewn  about  the  house,  with  songs  of 
praise,  and  invocations  for  protection  from  the  spirits  of  the 
black  winter.  The  plant  was  also  supposed  to  have  virtue  in 
other  ways.  Culpepper  says : — "  If  a  beast  be  troubled  with 
a  cough  or  have  taken  any  poison,  the  country  people  bore  a 
hole  through  the  ear  of  the  beast,  and  put  a  piece  of  the  root 
of  the  hellebore  therein,  which  helps  him  in  twenty-four  hours." 
This  and  other  equally  absurd  notions  were  commonly  believed. 

Christmas  Day,  or  Midwinter  Yule,  was  considered  in  olden 
time  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  it  is  even  now 
doubted  by  some  whether  our  year  ought  not  to  commence 
from  the  ^ortest  day,  the  circle  having  then  been  completed. 

The  Christmas  festival  is  far  better  observed  in  Germany 
than  with  us;  there,  in  eveiy  household,  high  and  low,  down  to 
the  very  poorest,  an  endeavour  is  made  to  render  it  not  only  a 
joyous  day,  but  a  day  of  love  and  peace  to  all.  With  us  it  is 
more  generally  observed  as  a  feast.     George  Withers  says, 

**  So  now  is  come  our  joyful  feast ; 
Let  every  man  be  jolly; 
Each  room  "with  ivj'  leaves  is  drest, 
And  every  post  with  holly." 


DECEMBER    27th. 

Laurestin  u  s. — ( Vibuni  um  tin  us. ) 

We  have  now  arrived  near  to  the  close  of  the  year,  and  amid 
"  HaiJ,  rain,  and  snow,  and  bitter  breathing  frost^^' 
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we  may  not  expect  to  find  much  of  floral  beauty  remaining ; 
still  however  we  shall  meet  in  our  country  walks  with  evidence, 
here  and  there,  that  our  land,  at  its  dreariest  season,  is  not 
<]uite  barren : 

**  Beauty  still  lives,  though  Nature's  flowrets  die. 
And  wintry  sunsets  faoe  along  the  sky." 

The  beautiful  summer  flowers  are  gone;  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
strew  the  ground ;  the  cold,  biting,  Northern  blast  has  given 
even  the  grass  of  the  meadows  a  dry,  withered  appearance ; 
the  fine  snow-dust  comes  whirling  on  the  keen  blast,  curling 
^ong  the  pathway  and  rising  in  a  cloud;  the  sun  shines  faintly, 
but  the  beams  sparkle  amid  the  leaves  of  the  holly,  laurel,  and 
ivy ;  here  and  there  we  find  a  furze  bloom  or  daisy  bud,  and 
the  little  hardy,  piping  wren,  and  the  bold  robin  sheltered  by 
the  evergreen  shrubs,  greet  the  sun's  wintry  smile  with  a  few 
faint  notes. 

Bacon  points  out  the  desirableness  of  a  winter  garden,  that 
should  give  bloom  all  the  year  round ;  and  recommends  for  the 
winter  months  the  holly,  ivy,  bay,  juniper,  cypress,  yew,  pine, 
fir,  rosemary,  lavender,  and  such  other  things  as  are  green  all 
the  year  round.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  fine  flowering 
evergreen  shrub  Laurestinus ;  the  tree  was  not,  in  fact,  intro- 
duced into  England  until  some  thirty  years  after  Bacon's  birth. 
Since  that  period  it  has  rapidly  grown  in  public  favour  fot 
its  winter  bloom.  In  December,  and  throughout  the  winter, 
it  puts  forth  a  profusion  of  bunches  of  white  buds,  which  soon 
expand  into  clusters  of  apple-red  blossom  called  "Winter  May," 
almost  as  beautiful,  but  wanting  the  fine  fragrance  of  the  spring 
flower.  The  blossom  is  succeeded,  in  early  summer,  by  dark 
blue  berries,  covered  with  a  fine  plum-like  bloom.  The  tree 
bears  the  winter  of  our  climate  tolerably  well,  though  suffering 
occasionally  from  very  severe  frost. 

The  Laurestinus  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  "  Tinus," 
hence  Laurestinus.  The  tree  is  very  plentiful  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  where  it  forms  extensive  hedgerows.  It  is  the  only 
evergreen  we  have  of  the  vUmr-num  genus.  The  latter  name  is 
derived  from  "  vlere,'^  to  tie,  as  the  lithe  branches  of  the  shrub 
^yere  often  used  of  old  for  the  tying  or  binding  of  bundles  of 
"^yood  together.  The  decaying  leaves  should  be  removed  from 
shrubbery  as  soon  as  fallen,  as  they  give  out  a  very  un- 

asant  odour. 
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DECEMBER    28th. 
Tub  Nuthatch. — {Sitta  Europoea.) 

As  December  closes, 

"  Sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad  and  brings 
The  dreary  winter  on  his  f  ro'zen  wings  ; 
Beneath  tne  low-hung  clouds  the  sheets  of  snow 
Descend  and  whiten  all  the  fields  below ; 

and  thus  the  food  supply  of  many  of  our  feathered  favourites 
grows  scant,  and  there  comes  back  to  them  a  remembrance  of 
the  favours  of  past  seasons,  and  an  approach  to  familiarity  is 
again  exhibited.  There  are  but  few  of  our  birds  that  show 
this  remembrance  of  past  kindness  more  constantly  than  the 
Nuthatch.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  bullfinch,  a  clear, 
beautifully  marked,  though  not  very  shapely  bird ;  the  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  of  fine  blue  gray,  a  streak  of  black  running 
up  the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  the  throat  and  cheeks  pure  white  ; 
the  under  parts  of  a  buff  orange.  During  summer  the  Nut^ 
hatch  feeds  principally  upon  insects  frequenting  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  it  may  be  observed  running  rapidly  over  and  around 
the  branches  with  the  utmost  agility,  generally  with  its  head 
downward,  or  moving  round  and  round  the  branch,  holding  on 
with  the  claws.  Yarrel,  in  his  "Ilistory  of  British  Birds," 
says  the  Nuthatch,  by  means  of  its  powerful  claws  (for  its 
tail  feathers  are  not  calculated  to  afford  any  support),  is  able 
to  climb  with  a  short,  quick  step  over  the  rough  bark  of  trees, 
and  apparently  with  equal  ease  in  any  direction.  The  bird  some- 
times in  winter  associates  with  titmice,  and  may  occasionally  be 
seen  upon  the  ground  feeding  with  them.  To  those  in  the 
country  who  are  desirous  of  paying  some  attention  to  these  birds, 
we  may  say,  a  few  hazel  nuts  placed  outside  the  window  wiU 
probably  soon  bring  a  pair  of  Nuthatch  visitors.  They  are 
almost  constantly  observed  in  pairs,  a  little  attention  will  soon 
beget  familiarity,  and  the  nuts  will  be  taken  in  your  presence, 
these  are  adroitly  fixed  in  some  chink  or  cranny  of  a  tree  or 
post,  and  the  shell  battered  off  and  the  kernel  soon  extracted. 
"  It  is  a  pretty  spectacle,"  says  Willoughby,  '^  to  see  her  fetch 
a  nut  out  of  her  hoard,  place  it  fast  in  a  chink,  and  then, 
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standing  above  it  with  its  head  downward,  striking  it  with  all 
its  force,  break  the  shell  and  catch  up  the  kernel." 

It  is  a  cunning  bird,  and  no  doubt  the  hoards  of  the  squirrel, 
field  mouse,  &a,  are  laid  under  frequent  contribution.  The 
call  note,  a  clear,  shrill  whistle,  sounds  through  the  woods  in 
spring,  especially  towards  the  evening,  and  the  tappings  of  the 
trees  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  bird 
usually  builds  in  holes  of  trees  ;  sometimes  an  old  nest  of  the 
woodpecker  is  selected,  patched  up,  narrowed,  and  made 
convenient.  During  incubation  the  female  resents  in  the  most 
determined  manner  any  assault  upon  her  domicile,  and  the 
straight  round  bill  rapidly  beats  off  the  intruder. 


DECEMBER    29th. 
The  Earth  Worm. — (Lumbricus  terrestris.) 

**  Bright  winter  sows  with  prickly  frost 
The  vigorous  ether." — Dr.  Armstrong. 

If  at  the  present  season  you  look  along  a  lawn,  or  any  level 
piece  of  fine  short  grass,  on  down  or  hilMde,  you  may  observe 
small  heaps  of  mould  dotting  the  surface  with  great  regularity. 
These  are  caused  by  the  nocturnal  labours  of  the  Earth 
Worm,  which  not  only  drills  the  land  to  admit  air  and 
moisture,  but  carries  under  the  surface  decaying  leaves,  and 
brings  up  from  the  subsoil  the  finest  particles  and  spreads 
them  on  the  surface  as  a  top  dressing.  It  is  the  Earth  Worm 
that  has  rendered  our  old  pastures  so  valuable  by  their  depth 
of  soil,  and  thus  the  despised  creature  has  proved  eminently 
useful  to  man.  The  Earth  Worm  will  amply  repay  careful 
observation.  The  body  is  formed  of  narrow  rings,  and  on  the 
under  side  there  are  several  rows  of  fine  sharp  hooks  (rudir 
mentary  feet) ;  it  is  by  the  aid  of  these  hooks  that  it  is  enabled 
to  progress.  The  mode  in  which  it  bores  the  earth  is  curious. 
The  awl-like  anterior  of  the  animal  is  forced  into  the  soil  until 
sufficient  hold  is  obtained  for  the  hooks,  when  the  remaining 
part  of  the  worm  is  drawn  forward.  The  body  being  shortened 
becomes  swollen^  and  the  tunnel  is  thus  enlarged,  and  at  the 
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same  time  hardened  by  a  coating  of  slime,  the  process  being 
repeated  to  some  considerable  depth  in  the  earth.  The 
ammal  bores  with  its  tail,  and  is  thos  enabled  at  any  time  to 
bring  its  head  to  the  surface,  the  passage  being  insufficient  to 
allow  of  taming.  The  power  possessed  by  the  worm  of 
reproducing  portions  of  the  body  after  mutilation  is  astonishing. 
If  the  worm  is  divided  into  halves  the  tail  end  dies,  and  a  new 
tail  is  added  to  the  head.  If,  however,  the  division  happens 
near  to  the  head  then  the  process  is  reversed,  and  the  old  tail 
grows  Sineio  head. 

A  feeling  akin  to  disgust  creeps  over  the  minds  of  many, 
when  in  the  still  evenings  of  spring  they  see  the  garden  lawn 
all  but  covered  with  Euth  Worms.  We  may,  however,  find 
something  to  interest  and  instruct  even  in  the  despised  Earth 
Worm,  and  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest  organization  of 
nature  the  same  lesson  is  inculcated. 

*'  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  sooL" 


DECEMBER    30th. 

The  Mole. — {Talpfi  Europcea.) 

"  The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood  ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May." — Cowpkk. 

One  of  several  advantages  attending  the  study  of  Natural 
History  is,  that  it  tempts  the  student  from  sedentary  habits, 
carries  him  into  the  fresh  air,  and  brings  him  into  contact 
with  the  cheerful  sights,  sounds,  and  occupations  of  rural  life, 
whereby  the  body  is  strengthened  and  the  mind  refreshed. 

On  the  last  day  of  a  sharp  frost,  we  had  taken  a  somewhat 
extended  walk,  and  were  resting  in  the  fields  perfectly  quiet, 
when  we  noticed,  at  a  short  distance,  fresh  mould  thrown  up 
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amid  the  grass.  There  was  not,  at  the  time,  any  appearance 
of  thaw,  yet  it  had  undoubtedly  commenced ;  for  the  Mole 
never  breaks  the  surface  during  frost.  After  a  short  interval, 
another  mound  was  being  formed ;  it  was  evident  the  Mol« 
was  extending  its  runs.  Whilst  watching,  we  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  and  a  farm  lad  came  up  carrying  an  iron  spud, 
and  followed  by  a  sharp  little  dog  answering  to  the  name  of 
"  Jip."  The  dog  stopped  at  the  newly-raised  earth,  and,  giving 
sm.  intelligent  glance  at  his  master,  put  his  nose  to  the  ground 
and  ran  a  short  distance.  The  lad  followed,  and  repeatedly 
probed  the  earth  with  the  spud.  In  a  very  short  space,  the 
Mole  was  unearthed  and  killed.  We  had  often  seen  Moles 
caught  in  the  fields,  but  never  after  this  fashion.  On  exa- 
mining the  animal,  we  were  more  than  ever  struck  with  its 
marvellous  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  life  which  it  is  destined 
to  lead.  The  fore  feet  are  armed  with  strong,  curved,  sharp- 
cutting  nails  for  digging;  next,  there  is  a  broad,  palm-like 
hand  for  throwing  back  the  loosened  earth — ^in  fact,  a  kind 
of  pickaxe  and  shovel  combined.  The  animal  tunnels  with 
surprising  rapidity.  The  head  is  narrow  and  small,  the 
eyes  scarcely  discernible.  The  sense  of  smelling  and  hearing 
are  very  acute ;  the  body  is  covered  with  a  fur  of  the  sleekest 
and  softest  kind,  which  never  takes  the  soil  of  earth. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Mole  should 
be  classed  as  the  farmer's  friend  or  enemy.  In  its  favour  it  is 
said  that  the  mould  the  animal  casts  up  forms  an  admirable 
top  dressing  to  the  land ;  that  it  destroys  insects — especially 
the  destructive  wire-worm ;  drains  the  land,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  serious  charges  of  injury  have  been  brought  against  it. 


DECEMBEK    31st. 

Thb  Badger. — (Meles  taxus.) 

We  have  repeatedly  seen  the  Badger  brought  into  country 
towns  at  markets  and  fairs,  put  into  an  empty  barrel,  covered 
with  a  sack,  and  baited  by  dogs  until  life  was  gone,  and  then 
the  torn,  bleeding  body  thrown  into  the  street.     The  animal 
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is  quite  hannless,  and  when  taken  young  becomes  easily  do- 
mesticated, evincing  considerable  attachment  to  the  owner ; 
but  when  roused  by  repeated  attacks  of  dogs  it  shows  great 
fieroenesS)  not  unirequently  sending  its  enemy  away  howling 
with  pain. 

The  Badger  becomes  more  rare  year  after  year,  and  will  no 
doubt  soon  become  extinct ;  nor  is  this  surprising  if  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Owen  is  correct,  that  it  is  the  oldest  known 
species  of  mammal  now  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
this  case  its  very  antiquity  should  claim  for  it  some  respect. 
It  does  not  look  so  large  an  animal  as  it  really  is,  from  the 
shortness  of  its  legs.  It  is  of  a  broader  and  flatter  make  than 
the  dog,  and  has  a  somewhat  pointed  head,  the  body  clothed 
with  long  coarse  hair.  The  head  partly  white,  with  a  black 
band  across  the  cheek;  the  sides  and  back  of  ash  gray  or 
brown ;  the  under  parts  nearly  black.  It  is  a  nocturnal,  soli- 
tary animal,  sleeping  by  day,  and  seeking  its  food  (roots,  wild 
fniits  of  the  wood,  mice,  frogs,  and  even  insects)  by  night.  It 
will  attack  bees*  and  wasps*  nests,  devouring  the  sweet  store 
and  larvse  with  impunity,  its  ihids.  hide  being  impervious  to 
the  sting  of  the  enraged  insects.  It  is  accused,  and  not  with- 
«)Ut  suflicient  ground,  of  preying  upon  young  partridges, 
phoasantvS,  «kc.,  and  of  devouring  eggs.  From  its  slothful 
habits  it  is  generally  in  fair  condition ;  the  flesh  is  said  to  be 
savoury.  The  Germans  and  French  relish  Badger  hams,  and 
the  Chinese  esteem  a  fatted  Badger  a  dish  fit  for  the  feast  of 
a  Mandarin,  if  not  for  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  himself.  We 
know  not  what  the  flavour  of  the  flesh  may  be,  but  the  animal 
gives  forth  a  most  disgusting  odour.  The  skin  is  useful  for 
many  purjH>ses — forming  capital  covers  for  travelling  trunks ; 
tlio  hair  forms  excellent  brushes  for  the  painter. 

The  depths  of  the  wood  have  now  lost  aU  their  summer 
charms ;  the  fierce  wintry  blasts  and  sharp  frosts  have  scattered 
the  last  remnant  of  decaying  leaves.  And  now  we  look  up 
through  the  delicate  tracery  of  leafless  boughs,  clearly  pencilled 
against  the  cold  gray  wintry  sky ;  or  around  upon  tall,  diy, 
withered  grasses  and  heaps  of  decaying  leaves.  The  change 
f n>m  the  beautiful  tints  of  autunm  to  the  barrenness  of  winter 
is  now  complete  ;  it  looks  as  if  death  had  stretched  forth  his 
icy  hand,  and  all  the  greenery  of  the  woodland  had  be»i 
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suddenly  smitten.  Yet  Nature  is  neither  dead  nor  asleep, 
but  even  now  busy  with  preparations  for  another  spring  and 
summer. 

**  A  few  short  months, 
And  all  shall  be  restored  ;  these  naked  shoots, 
Barren  as  lances,  amonjg  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again.*' 

COWPER. 


THE    END. 
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Hevolted  States  of  the  Church.  By  W.  Elfe  Tayler.  Price  2s;  6d. 


THE  END  NOT  YET.  By  W.  Elfe  Tayler.  Price  Is.  6d 
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no  ground  for  the  extraordinary  theory  of  Dr.  Gumming,  that  the 
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PUBLICATIONS   OF 


NEW  ORPHAN  HOUSES,  ASHLEY  DOWN,  BRISTOL, 
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